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THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY: Hymns and 


Poems, chiefly Medieval, on the Joys and Glories of Paradise. With 10 
Co perplates after Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Filippo Lippi, Benozzo Gozzoli, 
thirlandale, Bernardino Luini, and Carpaccio, Super-reyal 8vo, cloth gilt, 


128. 6d 


« 4 beautiful book which will charm any reader of taste.”’—Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 


y . 

CAMEOS. By Cyrit Davenport, F.S.A., of 
the British Museum, Author of “ Royal English Bookbindings,” &c. With 12 
Illustrations in Colours and 43 in Monochrome. [THE PORTFOLIO Mono- 
GRAPHS, No. 41.] Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net ; or cloth, gilt top, 7s, net. 


SECOND EDITION. 


MADAME: a Life of Henrietta, Daughter of 
Charles I. and Duchess of Orleans. By Mrs. HENRY ADy, Author of 
“ Sacharissa,” &c. With 5 Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“The Merry Monarch’s lively and entertaining epistles to his sister, as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the social life of the seventeenth century, are 
probably unsurpassed eave by Pepys’ wonderful Diary.”—Datly News. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


EMMA MARSHALL: a Biographical Sketch. 


By BEATRICE MARSHALL. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 12 other 

Illustrations, 6s. 

Marked throughout with tact and discretion. The daughter's work has 
many of the mother’s qualities, and is indeed a worthy tribute to a pure unselfish 
memory.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THOMAS GIRTIN: his Life and Works. An 
Essay. By LAURENCE BriNyon. With 21 Reproductions in Autotype, 
imperial 4to, cloth, £2 2s. net. . 

“Will for the first time put before students of English water colour an adequate 
view of the work of this artist.”—-Literature. 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB, Commandant of 
the Sind Irregular Horse, and Founder of Jacobabad. By ALEXANDER 
INNESSHAND. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, lés. 

“A warden of the marches whose personal presence was equal to that of a 
regiment.” Times. 


THE WINDFAIRIES, and other Stories. By 


MARY DE MORGAN, Author of “On a Pincashion,” &c. With many Illustra- 
tions by Olive Cockerell. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, ds. 
“Gracefully told, quite original, and apparently written with such ease that at 
every turn wé find ourselves wondering why more stories of this kind are not 
written. That, however, is the story-teller’s art.”—Athenaum. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 


HELMET AND SPEAR: Stories from the 


Wars of the Greeks and Romans. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, Author of 
Stories from Homer,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by G. Morrow. 5s. 


“ Capitally illustrated, and forms an exceptionally strong book for boys.” 
. —Scotsman. 


OUR FLEET TO-DAY, and its Development 


during the Last Half-Century. By Captain 8 EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N. 
With many Illustrations, 5s. 
An excellent work, well got up, and copiously illustrated.” —G/obe. 


’ ° ~ > Wwe * 
WOLF’S HEAD: a Story of the Prince of 
Outlaws. By the Rev. E. GILuiatT. With Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

led with the life and colour of the greenwood, and with such hearty fun 
erriment that it cannot fail to charm.’— Leeds Mercury. 












BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


IN LINCOLN GREEN: a Merrie Tale of Robin Hood. 
With Illustrations by Ralph Cleaver. ‘third Edition, 5s. 
“One of the very best boys’ books we have taken up for many a year.” 
—Darly Chronicle. 


THE KING'S REEVE, and How he Supped with his 
Master. With Illustrations by Sydney Hall. ds. 
“We have read ne other historical story so fasclnating since we closed ‘In 
Lincoln Green.’ "~ Sf. James's Gazette. 


SYLVIA IN FLOWER LAND. 


By Linpa 


GARDINER. With 16 Illustrations by Herbert E. Butler. Cloth, $s. éd. 


anne as any fairy tale....Her delightful little book deserves every 
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GREEK BRONZES, by A. 8S. Murray, LL.D.; 


and GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES, by C. A. Huttoxy. With 4 
Photogravures, 8 Coloured Plates, and 77 other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

© Exquisite reproductions.”"— Art Journal, 


‘ a iJ : LF y - 
TITIAN: a Study of his Life and Work. By 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS. With s Copperplates and many other Illustrations, super- 
royal 8vo, 9s. net. 
* Brilliantly written, lavishly illustrated, and carefully indexed, the book is ons 
which cannot but delight every true lover of art.”—Dai/y Telegraph. 


ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Srarkie 


GARDNER. With 16 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations, super- 
royal 8vo, 9s. net. 
“Concise, full, and interesting, enriched with a number of beautiful illustra- 
tions.”-—-Birmingham Post. 


‘ a : . 
VELAZQUEZ: a Study of his Life and Art. 
3y Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery in Ireland. With 
8 Plates and 60 other Illustrations, super royal 8vo, 9s. net. 
“A really important contribution to critical study.”—Guardian. 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Lionet Cust. With 


8 Plates and many other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Well and copiously illustrated.” — 7imes. 


THE ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT, by P. G. 


HAMERTON; and DUTCH ETCHERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
charonse by LAURENCE Binyon. With 8 Plates and many ether Illustra: 
tions, 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKBINDING IN ENGLAND & FRANCE. 


By W. Y. FLETCHER. 17Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Exquisite coloured plates.’—National Observer. 


THE NEW FOREST & THE ISLE OF WIGHT 


By C.J.CORNISH. With 8 Plates and many other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ No previous writer has shown a truer appreciation of those characteristics in 
which lie the real charm of this beautiful district.” 


RAPHAEL: a Study of his Life and Work. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With many Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. 
“Full of information and richly illustrated.”—Guardian, 


GEORGE MORLAND, and the Evolution 


from him of some Later Painters. By J.T. NETTLESHIP. With 6 Copper- 
plates and 30 other Illustrations, cloth, 6s. net. 
“Welcome both as a criticism and as a biography.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BY C. J. CORNISH. 
WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY and the Wild Life in It. 


With 16 Illustrations. Third Ldition, cloth, 6s. 
“ Even more fascinating than its predecessor (* Life at the Zoo.’)_ Everybody wli 
find something to his taste iv this choice volume of natural lore.”— Word. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. With Illustrations. 


Second Edition, 6s. 
“Indeed a delighttul book.” — World. 


ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life and Conversation. 


With 16 Illustrations from Photographs by C. Reid. 6s. 
“Capital reading.”— Times. 


NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER, and other Studies 


of Wild Life. With many Illustrations, 6s. 
“A most delightful volume of essays in country life and sport, and charming 
studies of wild life.”—Speciator. ‘ 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. 


Bolton. Fifth Edition, 6s. 
“ A more companionable book we cannot imagine.” —-Speetat 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. By 
Dr. J. V. WIDMANN and Professor DIBIiRicH. Translated trom the German 
by DoRA E. HECHT. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 

“The volume is one which every cultivated musical amateur will desire to add 
to his library.”—G/obe, 


With Illustrations by Gambier 






BY W. H. HADOW. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: First Series. Berlioz, 
Schumann, and Wagner. With an Essay on Music and Musical Criticism. 
With 5 Portraits. Fourth Edition, 7s 

© Written with striking thoughtfulness 
book.” —Athenw@um, 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: Second Series. Chopin, 
Dvorak, Brahms. With an Essay on Musical Form. With 4 Portraits 
Third Edition, 7s. 6d. ‘ 

“To be most heartily recommended to all who wish to attain the highest kind 
of enjoyment of the best music.”—Times., at 
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THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE.—Sounding the Ocean 
of Air, Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boston 
in December, 1898, by A. LAWRENCE ROTCH, S.B., A.M. Small post 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: the Machinery of the 
Universe. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A. E, 
DouBEAR, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. 
Small post 8vo, with several Diagrams, cloth boards, 2s. 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and 
Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. DOLBEAR, Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition edited by Professor ALFRED 
LopGE. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

“Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences 
and implications of modern science. Professor Dolbear’s pages are eminently 
readable, and his presentation of the philosophy of modern physics is lucid, interest- 
ing, exhaustive, and for the most part convincing.”—Literature. 


SKETCH BOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS. By R. BowpiEr 
SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S. 272 pp. crown 4to. With Coloured Illustrations 
by A. F. and C. Lydon. Cloth boards, 14s. 

“ Briefly, he has produced a most interesting and informing book, which has 
been admirably illustrated.”—Guardian. 


AMONG THE BIRDS. By Fiorence ANNA FULCHER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


EVERY-DAY HEROES. Stories of Bravery during the 
Queen’s Reign, 1837-1900. Compiled from Public and Private Sources. New 
and Enlarged Edition, with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 


CHINA. By Professor Ropert K. Dovewas. 


with Map and namerous Ilustratiens, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Captain L. J. TROTTER. Revised 
Edition, brought up to date, with Map and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 


THE BIBLE ATLAS OF MAPS AND PLANS TO 
ILLUSTRATE THE GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS, AND THE APOCRYPHA. With Explanatory 
Notes by the late Rev. SAMUEL CLARK, M.A.; also a Complete Index of the 
Geographical Names in the English Bible, by Sir GEORGE GROVE. Sixth 
Edition, Revised by Sir CHARLES WILSON, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.8. Royal 4to, 
cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 

{This work has been almost entirely Rewritten by Sir Charles Wilson, and 

brought up by this competent authority to date. J 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—St. Augustine’s Treatise 


on the City of God. By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., 
B.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—The Liturgy of the 
Eighth Book of “The Apostolic Constitutions,’ commonly called the 
Clementine Liturgy. Translated into English, with Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. R. H. CRESSWELL, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


REFLECTED LIGHTS FROM CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S 
“THE FACE OF THE DEEP.” Selected and Arranged by W. M. L. Jay. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TWENTY-FIVE AGRAPHA; or, Extra Canonical 


Sayings of our Lord. Annotated by the Rev. Prebendary BLOMFIELD JACK- 
SON, M.A. Crown 8Svo, cloth boards, 1s. 


LEADING IDEAS OF KEBLE’S ‘“‘CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 


By the Rev. CLEMENT PRICE. Imp. 32mo, cloth boards, 6d. 


THE PRE-CHRISTMAS ANTIPHONS. The Antiphons 
to the Magnificat, of which one was sung formerly on each of the days 
between December 16th and 23rd. Beautifully printed in gold and colours 
paper cover, 6d. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: Studies 


of Non-Christian Religions. By ELIOT HOWARD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 


2s. 6d. 
*,* Nine other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


BUDDHISM IN CHINA. By the late Rev. S. Brat. 


With Map, fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the History 
of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and that of the 
Anglican Communion until the Present Day. By EDMUND MCCLURE, M.A. 
Containing 18 Coloured Maps, besides some 50 Sketch Maps in the Text, 4to, 
cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 

“ Both the readers of ancient Church history and of modern missionary records 
will find abundant materials in it for their assistance."—Guardian. 

* A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of this 
atlas.”"— Academy. 


London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





Post 8vo, 


wR, 7. FISHER UNWIN'S SELECTED Uy 


A NEW BOOK OF THE HIGHEST IMPORTANcr 
UNWIN’S LIBRARY OF LITERARY History 


A LITERARY HISTORy 
OF AMERICA, 


By BARRETT WENDELL, 


Professor of English at Harvard University, 





With Frontispiece, 16s, 


“A Literary History of America,” by Barrett Wendell, Professor 
of English at Harvard University, endeavours to define the ways in 
which the nation, character, and thought of America have diverged 
from those of England. Touching briefly on the seventeenth 
century, with a special chapter on Cotten Mather, it discusses the 
eighteenth century at greater length, with special chapters on 
Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, and the American Revolu. 
tion. The nineteenth century is treated in more detail, with special 
chapters on Brockden Brown, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Poe, Emerson 
Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, and Walt Whitman. The 
chief emphasis is laid on the literature of New England and jt, 
differences from that of the mother country. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 
A LITERARY HISTORY OF INDIA. By R, y, 


FRAZER, LL.B., Author of “Silent Gods and Sun-Steeped Lands,” &e, 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF IRELAND. By Dr, 
ais onal Each with Frontispiece, 16s. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing Full Particulars of Mr. UNWIN’S RECEXT 
PUBLICATIONS, is now ready, and will be sent post-free to 
any address on application. 





A NEW WORK BY MARK RUTHERFORD. 


PAGES FROM A JOURNAL: Essays, Notes, and Tales 


from a Journal of the last Thirty Years. By MAkK KUfHERFORD, Author 
of “Clara Hopgood,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 


IN BIRD-LAND WITH FIELD-GLASS AND CAMERA. 


By OLIVER G. PIKE. With over 80 Photographs of British birds, with their 
nests and eggs, taken direct from Nature, showing their natural surroundings, 
Second Edition now ready. Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“A book which no one with any sympathy with country life will fail to enjoy.” 
—SCOTSMAN. 





A FASCINATING NEW TRAVEL BOOK. 


AMONG THE BERBERS OF ALGERIA. By Anruoxy 


WILKLN, Author of “On the Nile with a Camera,” &c. With 70 Pictures, 
8 Collotype Plates, and a Map, cloth, 1és. 
“A thoroughly interesting book. Its scientific basis makes it instructive, whilst 
its immediate popular aim renders it attractive to the general reader.” 
—GLASGOW HERALD, 


A NEW BOOK ALL ABOUT OUR SAILORS. 


THE HANDY MAN AFLOAT AND ASHORE. By the 
Rev. G. GOODENOUGH, R.N. Fully Llustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Those who want to know all about life on ‘ the lower deck’ will find much to 
interest and instruct them in ‘he Handy Man Afloat and Ashore,’” 
—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 











THE JEW IN LONDON: a Study of Racial Character 
and Present-Day Conditions. With an Introduction by Canon BARNEtT,a 
Preface by the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P., and an important Map 
specially made for the volume. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

“A collection of well-verified facts and interpretations which sheds a most 

serviceable light upon some obscure racial and industrial problems....A4 very 

thorough piece of work.”—DaiLy CHRONICLE. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A QUACK. ByS. Wir 

MITCHELL, Author of * Hugh Wynne: Free Quaker,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Ts uncommonly good. It is exciting and full of interest and ingenuity. The 
author's experience of life and unusual mastery over details give wonderful 
vigour to his work, and show him to be an excellent craftsman in the art of 
story-telling.” —-ATHENZUM. 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS. By Josian Ftynt. 
Studies and Sketches of Vagabond Life. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 

“ A book, neither fiction nor war-book, that will keep every reader’s attention 

chained down from page 1 to page 398, and set his tongue going about it after- 

wards.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

SKETCHES OF CANADIAN LIFE. 

CANADIAN CAMP LIFE. By Franors E, HeErrine, 


With 8 Full-page Llustratious, cloth, 6s. 

















Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET, 





London: IT. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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THE THIRD LORD SHAFTESBURY.* 
Tae world has been long waiting for a scholarly reprint 
of the famous Characteristics, which has shared the fate 
of so many quondam classics, and has ceased to be read 
while it remains to be quoted. Such a reprint Mr. Robert- 
son has at last given us, and Dr. Rand has added the 
hitherto unpublished Philosophical Regimen, an assortment of 
letters, and a curious sketch of the author's life by the fourth 
Bul. The first holder of the title was the statesman of the 
Cabal, whose complex nature is still a hunting-ground for the 
psychologist in history; the second was Dryden's “unfeathered 
two-legged thing”; and the third was a moralist who played a 

considerable part in the history of English thought, and a 

man of letters who did much for the urbanity and clearness 

of English style. The events of his life were few and un- 
exciting. Born in 1671, he was educated carefully under 

the direction of Locke, first at Winchester and then in a 

course of foreign travel. At twenty-four he entered Parlia- 

ment, but he found his philosophic Whiggism an impossible 
working creed, his health gave way, and he resigned his seat 
after the Dissolution of 1698. Thereafter he lived the quiet 
life of a man of letters, publishing his great work, the three 
volumes of the Characteristics, in 1711, and two years later 
died at Naples at the early age of forty-two. In character he 
was kindly and tolerant, given to unobtrusive good work, and 
in particular he was always ready to help such young men as 
had the privilege of his friendship. He was always ailing, for 
he had Locke’s malady, asthma, and Mr. Robertson sees the 
effect of his bad health upon his style in a “ certain derivative 
ideal of propriety which perhaps correlates with his invalidism.” 
His work sprang into instant fame, and for the greater part of 
the eighteenth century he enjoyed a surprising reputation as a 
thinker. Nowadays we are scarcely so ready with our homage, 
but his figure remains an attractive and in many ways a 
notable one, for it is typical of a permanent school of thought. 
The langhing philosopher, with his easy reconciliations and his 
urbane optimism, who sees in Christianity only “a witty and 
good-natured religion,’ and in partial evil only a universal 
good, is as common with us as in the day when the Whig 
virtuoso was accepted as the new teacher of mankind. 

The Characteristics is his permanent contribution, for the 
Philosophical Regimen is little more than his note-book, the 
raw stuff of the essays, the commonplace-book of a diligent 
student. Mr. Robertson, in an introduction which is an 
excellent piece of criticism, has analysed the temper of the 
inquirer, and pointed out the inevitable flaws in his theories. 
The “ Letter Concerning Enthusiasm ” with which the Charac- 
teristics begins is a plea for toleration, and for an amused 
attitude towards the fervours of the fanatic and propa- 
gandist. He was himself « Moderate Whig, one of the 
“gentle warblers of the grove” whom Chatham detested, 
and in religion a Deist with a kindly interest in Christianity. 
It was the first Lord Shaftesbury who said that “all wise men 
were of one religion the nature of which wise men never told,” 
and the grandson has the same easy creed. He advocates a 
Church Establishment on Voltaire’s ground, that “a people 
should have a public leading in religion.” It was a common 
attitude in his day, found in Pascal when he spoke of the 
value of custom as custom apart from any moral quality, as 
well as in the devout Berkeley, in Montesquieu, in Bolingbroke, 
and in whole schools of French theists and atheists. ‘“ Such 
theological utilitarianism,” says Mr. Robertson, “ dignified 
by Butler, and confused by Paley, became the ruling 
English orthodoxy.” It would have been well had Shaftes- 
bury been content to abide in the statement of this creed 





_? (1.) Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, &c. By the Rt. Hon. Anthony 
Earl of Shaftesbury. Edited, with an [Introduction and Notes, by Jolin M. 
Robertson, 2 vols. London: Grant Richards. [lvs. 6d. net each.}——(2.). 7'he 
Life, Unpublished Letters, and Phiiosopiical Regimen of Anthony Eur! of Shaftes- 
cury. Edited by Benjamin Rand, Ph.D., Harvard University. London: Swan 
Sonueuschein and Co, [15s.] 





as a law of practical wisdom. But, unfortunately, he had 
a genuine speculative instinct, and he sought a justifica- 
tion of his attitude in an inquiry into the origin of evil, which 
has the usual defect of such speculations in beginning and 
ending with presuppositions. The universe is beneficently 
ruled in all things for the right, man is by nature virtuous; 
yet man must strive to virtue; and on the other hand, what- 
ever is, is for the best and cannot be bettered, so his striving 
cannot matter seriously,—such is the old circle which he 
borrowed from Spinoza, and which answers the problem by 
omitting it altogether. If evil is only an odd form of in- 
finite goodness, then infinite goodness is a term which can 
have small meaning for men. It is a bad creed for a 
strenuous man, for if consistently followed it would annul 
all attempts at progress; but it has been the belief in its 
day of strenuous men, and Mr. Robertson points out how 
something very similar is found throughout the works of 
Mr. Browning. It is no genuine optimism, but a form of 
pessimism, for by obliterating the reality of evil from the 
world, it sinks the good to the same meaningless formula. In 
Shaftesbury, who was no strenuous nature, the doctrine was in 
its proper place. He called himself a Whig, but had he been 
consistent he would have been a quietist in politics, as he 
certainly was in religion, with a quietism compared to which 
the creed of Little Gidding was revolutionary. 


The gist of his contribution to philosophy lay in the founda- 
tion which he laid for morality, in the plain needs of human 
life, social and individual. He did not base his ethies 
on the ordinary political and social contract which had 
been fashionable before his time, nor did he assume 
the primitive divine command, which had been the ecclesias- 
tical solution throughout the Middle Ages, and which was a 
begging of the question so far as secular philosophy was con- 
cerned. It is his distinction to be one of the fathers of the 
scientific school of moralists, who find the root of morality in 
the nature of the world around them; and at the same time 
he avoided their error of reducing the moral life to one of the 
common processes of Nature hy an idealism which, in spite of 
its logical gaps, insisted rightly upon the spiritual nature of 
man and the ultimate moral order of the universe. Inaddition 
he has made many incidental contributions to sociology and 
esthetics, and even to the science of politics, which he for- 
swore; and scattered throughout his works there are many 
excellent critical notes, chiefly on the classics. He invented an 
English prose style of his own, limpid, dignified, perhaps some- 
what nerveless, which is only a little behind Addison. He is not 
so quotable as his great counterpart, Bolingbroke, for he does 
not make epigrams, and prefers expounding his thought in 
many deft and pleasing sentences to crystallising it into one 
memorable apophthegm ; but he is for this reason all the more 
lucid in argument, and certainly a fairer reasoner. Above all, 
his books are permeated with a genuine and unobtrusive 
humanity. He does not cry his love for his fellows in the 
market-place, but underlying his good-humoured philosophy 
there is a real affection for mankind. He practised what he 
taught, for he had many poor friends whom he assisted, and 
he could spare the time to write long letters of advice and 
encouragement to the son of his butler, whom he had sent to 
University College, Oxford. It was a saying of his own, that 
the “wisdom of the heart should be added to the task and 
exercise of the brain ” ; and in its quaint mixture of intellectual] 
energy, worldly wisdom, and kindness, his character was not 
far from realising the maxim. 





THE COMMAND OF THE SEA* 
Mr. CorBETT has now completed the admirable history of 
the rise of England as a maritime Power which he began 
with the volumes on Drake and the Tudor Navy, published 
two years ago. His third volume takes up the story at the 
close of Drake’s life in 1596, and brings it down to the end of 
the great war with Spain at the accession of the peace-loving 
James I. The growth of the Navy was then at an end for 
a time: a period of decline followed, during which the Dutch 
went ahead of us, and it was only the genius of Blake—as we 
pointed out some time ago—that restored the maritime 
supremacy which Drake gave us, but which had well- 
nigh slipped out of our hands again for want. of 





en ve serena of Drake. By Julian 8. Corbett. London; Longmans. and 
. [2ls. 
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attention. In this, asin his preceding volumes, Mr. Corbett 
emphasises the very interesting fact that the rise of England 
to the first place among sea-Powers was coincident with the 
second period in the history of the world’s naval warfare. 
From the earliest times there were two distinct types of ship 
on the waters: the long-ship and the round-ship. The former 
was, in classic and medieval times, the man-of-war, the latter 
the merchantman. As long as sea-fights were chiefly contined 
to the Mediterranean, the trireme or galley remained the 
tactical unit. From the battle of Salamis to the battle 
of Lepanto naval tactics were dependent on the use of 
the oar, which gave the galley free movement almost com- 
parable to that of the modern steamship, but deprived it 
of the power of keeping the sea for any length of time. 
The Norse rovers, indeed, had shown how a modified long- 
ship could dare the winds and waves as well as fight, but 
it was the galley pure and simple that counted in civilised 
naval warfare. English seamen never shone in this period, 
partly by reason of the lack of slaves for motive-power, and 
partly because the English genius was always at its best in 
bad weather, when the galleys were snug in harbour. With 
the age of the great discoveries the field of battle was trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic, where the galley was useless. The 
second era in naval warfare came in when the round-ship, or 
merchantman, depending wholly on its sails for propulsion and 
mancuvring power, was developed into the heavily armed 
galleon, which Drake’s genius proved to be a more perfect 
sngine of war than the galley, even on the chosen waters of the 
latter. The ship was then first regarded as a gun-platform, 
and modern naval tactics were devised on lines that they kept 
almost unchanged till the introduction of steam brought in 
the third era, and gave us a battleship which combined the free 
movement of the galley with the sea endurance of the galleon. 
Our Fleet has had no chance of showing its true fighting powers 
since this third era has come in. It is all the more interesting 
to read Mr. Corbett’s account, now completed, of the way in 
which the Elizabethan sea-dogs grasped the new order of 
things, and gave England that predominance on the sea which 
she still retains. 

This is the main feature of Mr. Corbett’s admirable 
history. In the present volume he describes the very 
last appearance of the galleys, handled in most brilliant 
fashion by Frederico Spinola, the brother of the famous 
Marquis, whose valour and genius only served to illus- 
trate what Drake had proved when he dashed into 
Cadiz and gave the venomous Spanish galleys a taste of 
English gunnery that sickened them for good. It is impos- 
sible to do more than glance at the numerous minor sub- 
jects of interest that are here treated. The volume contains, 
for instance, the story of Essex’s meteoric career and 
his dashing attack on Cadiz, of the Islands Voyage in 1597, 
of Cumberland’s raid on Puerto Rico, of the three Armadas 
which the obstinate Philip II. insisted on fitting out for * the 
adventure of England,” even after the terrible lesson of 1588, 
and of the effect that the new sea-power had on the invasion 
of Ireland and the progress of the war on the Continent. 
Among the chief lessons of this interesting and little-known 
chapter of our naval history we may draw special attention to 
three,—the moral effect of sea-power, the need of taking the 
offensive in order to defend our shores, and the importance of 
an adequate army in order to derive the full benefit from the 
most overwhelmingly powerful fleet. Many instances of all 
these are to be read in Mr. Corbett’s pages, which we com- 
mend heartily to all who care about our Fleet and our fame. 
As to the first, we need only quote a suggestive remark on 
Mountjoy’s Irish campaign :—"“It ts perhaps impossible for 
those who sit at home at ecuse to realise what it means to 
troops, as they are plunged further and further into what for 
them is a savage and untrodden country, to see the familiar flag 
still floating at their elbow, and to find, however far they 
’ move, the tapering spars and the trim rows of guns still 
linking them with home.” As to the second point, that was 
the great lesson of the war with Spain, as it was of the 
Napoleonic Wars. Coast defence is very well for the weaker 
party to consider; but the command of the sea is the best, if 
not the only, security for us against invasion. The modern 
doctrine of the “ fieet in being” was slowly hammered out by 
the Government; to Drake and his mighty compeers it came 
by intuition. When Leveson returned to London in 1602, after 
his brilliant Irish victory, he found the old panic of invasion 








| still in foree. He had no doubt as to the plan of aa 
Then, as now, the sole defensible frontier of England wi 


enemy's coast. “It is,’ he said, “more honourable for th 
Queen and safe for the State to maintain a fleet upon = 
coast of Spain than to stand upon the defensive at home” 
This maxim, which has been that of all our great Admirals 
from Drake to Nelson, is not always so well remembered “ 
it should be by the theorists and panic-mongers who deplore 
our lack of submarine boats and complain that in Case of 
war the Channel Squadron will not lurk off the mouth 
of the Thames to intercept raiders. Lastly, we may quote Mr 
Corbett’s remarks on the still prevalent fallacy that a nary 
can win campaigns without the aid of an adequate army. 
Again and again Mr. Corbett shows how the triumphs of the 
Elizabethan Navy, which scarcely ever met with a reverse 
were nullified by the lack of troops to back them up. The 
following passage sums up the general principles of the Spanish 
War so well that we must give it at some length :— 


“What was wanting was an army, and England had none fit 
for the work. The strength which the command of the sea gave 
was fully understood. ‘They knew the power of offence which it 
meant. But they had not yet advanced to the knowledge that to 
enjoy the vantage ground of the sea you must have an army as 
mobile, as well organised, and as highly trained as your navy. 
Ne Without a mobile military force capable of seconding 
the navy, it was impossible to carry the war further. Indeed. 
for the past ten years England had been losing ground... . .’ 
The struggle degenerated into that most hopeless of hostilities 
an inadequate commercial blockade, and a war on sea-borne trade, 
ene How vicious is such a form of warfare was one of the 
tirst lessons the war should have taught us. The attempt to 
destroy Spanish commerce was an undoubted failure. True, she 
was greatly hampered by its interruption, and crippled beyond 
hope of successfully resuming the offensive. But the interrup. 
tion was never complete enough to bring her to her knees. 
sete ees As it was, the end of the war saw Spain far more 
powerful on the sea than when she began. We had taught her 
the lesson of naval power, and she had learnt it according to her 
lights. We had not learnt ours. Itis doubtful whether we have 
learnt it yet. We know what Nelson did at Trafalgar, and forget 
that its real importance was what it afterwards enabled Welling. 
ton todo. We speak glibly of ‘sea-power,’ and forget that its 
true value lies in its influence on the operations of armies. For 
a defensive war a navy may suilice alone; but how fruitless, how 
costly and long drawn out a war must be, that for want of an 
adequate army is condemned to the defensive, is the great lesson 
we have to learn in the tailure of Drake’s suceessors.” 


We need hardly point out the direct bearing of this on the 
most modern military and national problems. Mr. Corbett 
has conceived his book in a philosophic spirit, which makes it 
a worthy shelf-mate to the works of Captain Mahan, who 
practically takes up the story of our Navy where Mr. Corbett 
pauses; for the first half of the seventeenth century was a 
barren period, which hardly furnishes material for more than 
such an introductory chapter as William James prefixed to 
his well-known annals of the Navy. We are sure that all 
true Englishmen will be grateful to Mr. Corbett for the 
work which he has completed with so masterly a touch and 
so enthusiastic a pen. 





MR. JESSE'S WORKS.* 


WE must own to a certain feeling of surprise at this formid- 
able undertaking of a new edition of Mr. J. H. Jesse's works. 
The present instalment contains fourteen volumes ; there is 
to be a second of sixteen next year. We fancy that the world 
has been fairly well content for some years with a moderate 
supply of these writings. One book only seems to have 
reached a third edition, and two others a second. All Mr. 
Jesse's works occupy less than a single page of the British 
Museum catalogue. Mr. Jesse was an industrious writer; 
very careful, as we learn from Mr. Tinsley’s newly published 
Recollections, about the correction of his proofs. But we 
should not have put him in the rank of authors who attain, 
a quarter of a century after death, to the honour of a library 
edition. But if there is anything to be certainly learnt from 
a long acquaintance with books, it is that the ways of the 
reading public are absolutely inscrutable. The edition now 
before us is not introduced by any prefatory note, and has 
not, we imagine, been subjected to any editorial revision. 
Some brief notice of the author and a chronology of his books 
might surely have been given. As for editing, we can easily 





* English Historical Memoirs. By John Heneage Jesse. Vols. I.-XI¥. 
London: John C. Nimmo. [£6 6s. net.) 
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gatand why that has not been attempted. An editor who 
chould take his office seriously would find himself overwhelmed 
ith work in dealing with these books. Mr. Jesse, whatever his 
viglifications, had little of the historicaltemper. His collecting 
a was widely cast and had a small mesh, and gathered in a 
creat quantity of objects, some of which were of doubtful value. 


; k of sorting them would have been a very serious | 


The tas. 


matter. There is a 


Still, something might have been done. 


note, for instance, in the * Memorials of London,” p. 295, which | 


willed for correction, perhaps we should say erasure. Mr. 
Jesse has been commenting on the paucity of Eton poets. He 
can remember but three—Waller, Gray, and Shelley. But, 
je adds in a note, “ when the above was written, the author 
had forgotten the name of Alfred Tennyson, who was his 
schoolfellow at Eton.” Of what mistakes, one cannot but 
think, may not the man have been capable who could make 
so amazing a statement ! 


The fourteen volumes now published are made up of 

«Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign of the 
Stuarts, including the Protectorate,” in sz volumes; a con- 
tinuation carrying on the narrative “from the Revolution of 
1688 to the death of George II.,” in fowr; “ Memoirs of the 
Pretenders and their Adherents,” in three; and a volume 
of “ Literary and Historical Memorials of London.” We 
shall begin by frankly stating our opinion that much 
of the very miscellaneous matter here collected might 
have been omitted with advantage. The memoirs of a 
Court are not likely to be edifying reading, and we must 
expect a considerable amount of offence when the central 
figures of the scene are the Stuarts and the first two Georges. 
But Mr. Jesse might have drawn the line short of much that 
he puts into his pages. He details at length scandals for 
which there is no evidence. There is a foolish tale, for 
instance, about Prince Henry (eldest son of James I.) having 
entertained a passion for the notorious Lady Essex. Mr. Jesse 
begins by quoting from Sir Charles Cornwallis (the Prince’s 
attendant) that “ he never could discover the slightest inclina- 
tim on the Prince’s part to any particular beauty.” That 
should have been enough. Cornwallis says, indeed, that 
there were reports—it would have been a miracle:if there had 
not been—and on the strength of the anonymous Avlicus 
Coquinarie we are told that “there is good reason to believe 
that he was an unsuccessful rival, &e.’”’ Then the hideous 
sandals which implicated the King in the death of his son are 
dwelt upon, and we are left with a half-impression that the 
writer believes them, The chief argument seems to be that the 
King forbade the wearing of mourning. That is sufficiently 
accounted for by the morbid dread which James felt for any- 
thing that reminded him of death. Another offence is the 
printing of revolting epigrams by Lord Dorset. In fact, a 
uecessary evil has been unnecessarily aggravated. The quali- 
ties of the historian we do not expect to find in Mr. Jesse’s 
work, He often writes as a partisan, but he is not a 
thoroughgoing partisan. He seems to write on the impulse 
of the time. He inveighs, for instance, against the bar- 
\arities exercised in putting down and punishing the Jacobite 
rising of 1745, without remembering, it would seem, the 
atrocities committed by the dominant party in the days of 
Claverhouse, and that not in dealing with armed rebels, but 
with helpless women and children. He repeats the foolish 
charges made against James II.’s daughiers, and talks as if 
he had inherited the creed of the Nonjurors. James, we take 
it, had no rights after he was dispossessed of the throne by 
the decision of the nation, though many good people believed 
that he had. As for Mary, it is difficult to say how she could 
have acted otherwise than she did. But, of course, for any 
really philosophical estimate of character and motive we must 
look elsewhere. 

That there is plenty of entertaining reading in these 
Volumes need hardly be said. Of their absolute value, apart 
from any qualities brought to his work by their author, it is 
dificult to judge. Much has been done in bringing the 
reader in contact with original authorities during the years 
that have passed since these books were first published. Still, 
the function of the raconteur is not abolished, and Mr. Jesse 
had many of the qualities which enable a man to fulfil it with 
success. And he sometimes, also, supplies the student with 
materials which he might otherwise have missed. In the 
third volume of the “Pretenders,” for instance, he gives a 





number of original letters from adherents of the Government 
in the “45. They throw a good deal of light on the situation. 
Here is an interesting little passage which reminds us of 
recent events. ‘I have the pleasure to tell you,” writes Mr 
Gabriel Napier to the Lord Advocate, “that the hundred men 
that I promised arms and ammunition for are of more service 
to the Government in keeping guard at proper places, and 
| seizing suspected persons, than as many foot of the regular 
troops, for they know the country passes and fords, &c.” 
That is a thing about which the authorities seem always 
to need a reminder. 











GIFT-BOOKS. 
ee 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 

In Chapel Street Children Mrs. Farmiloe has given us some 
clever sketches, both with pen and pencil, of life in a London 
street. The children are merry little people and enter into 
their adventures with spirit. The story of “naughty Lily” 
and the tin of condensed milk is very amusing. Lily was 
sent by her mother to get the milk for the baby’s tea with 
these injunctions :— 

“< Jest listen to me, Lily Smith. If I find one finger mark in 

that milk, or any of the edges licked off, I’ll tell your father 
when he comes in to-night, and give you a beating besides. You 
hear?’ Jily nodded sullenly, and then suddenly put one red 
knuckle in her eye and began to sniff. ‘ You never says such 
fings to Aggie,’ she whimpered. ‘Aggie’s never given me any 
occasion to,’ was the tart reply. ‘No, no, madam,T ain’t quite 
forgot those two oranges I sent you out to get for gran’ma, and 
was sucked dry as a bone and then filled out again with water. 
Oh, you dirty gel, that you could do such a thing!’ ” 
But temptation was again too strong, the baby never got that 
tin of milk, and Lily went through much tribulation in con- 
sequence. The drawback to this hook is the Cockney dialect 
in which most of it is written, but let us hope that the chil- 
dren who read it and like it will not insist upon imitating the 
language. 

Mr. Gelett Burgess in The Lively City o Ligg gives us a 
very different picture of “town life.” Here the inanimate 
objects have things their own way, except on certain occasions 
when Yak (the little boy of the book) and the Mayor of the 
City intervene to keep order. One night all the tables and 
chairs in the town went on strike and took up their abode in a 
neighbouring wood, from which they were cleverly brought 
back by the boy and the Mayor. The story of how the Very 
Grand Piano won the heart of the Windmill is told with con- 
siderable humour, and so is that of “the house who walked 
in her sleep.” The pictures, also by Mr. Burgess, are more 
imaginative than the average illustrations to children’s books. 

There is a touch of that rare quality, charm, in Miss Hay- 
ward’s (Mrs. F. W. Crampton’s) story called The Other One. 
An old cat tells the story of his wild youth, when he and his 
brother and sister disported themselves under the fioors of an 
old house. Their mother was « wise and beautiful Persian. 
Only one of the three kittens took after her, ‘Cosette,’ a 
fascinating but rather deceitful little creature, who led her 
brothers, ‘Blackie’ and ‘The Other One,’ by the nose. The 
whole family were under tlie protection of « little girl, Pauline, 
but she was not always able to save them from her cousin 
Conan and his dog ‘Nipper. The climax is reached by 
Conan accidentally setting the house on fire, and his dramatic 
rescue by the kitten and Pauline, and it all ends happily. Mr. 
Cecil Aldin’s illustrations are disappointing; his posters, par- 
ticularly that of the little Dutch boy in the wintry landscape, 
led us to expect better work from him. 





By Edith Farmiloe. London: Grant Richards. 
By Gelett Burgess. London: Methuen 
By Gertrude M. Hayward (Mrs. F. W. 
[5s.] (4.) The Bountiful Lady. By 
{ls. 6d.J]——(5.) A Cat Book. By H. 
[1s. 6d.]J——(6.) In 


* (1.) Chapel Street Children. 
[5s.]-——-(2.) The Lively City o& Ligj. 
and Co. (6s.J]——(3.) Ze Other One. 
Crampton.) London: C. A. Pearson. 
Thomas Cobb. London: Grant Richards. 
Officer Smith and E. V. Lucas. London: Grant Richards. 
the Deep Woods. By Albert Bigelow Paine. London: W. Heinemann. (3s. 6d.} 
—(7.) Bubbles: his Book. By R. F. Irvine. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
[3s. 6d.J——(8.) The Child’s Picture Grammar. By S. Rosamond Praeger. 
(3s. 6d.J—(9.) The Tale of the Little Twin Dragons. 
London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.]——(10.) Drold 





London : George Allen. 
By S. Rosamond Praeger. 


Doings. Illustrated by Harry Neilson. Verses by the Cockiolly Bird. London: 
Blackie and Son. [6s..——(11.) Four and Twenty Toilers. Pictures by F._D. 
Bedford. Verses by E. V. Lucas. London: Grant Richards. [6s.] (12.) The 





Pictures by Mrs. E.Ames. Verses by Ernest Ames. London: 
Grant Richards. [3s. 6d.]——{13.) Fiddlesticks. By Hilda Cowham. London: C. 
A. Pearson. [3s. 6d.]——(14.) Our Darling’s First Book. London: Blackie and 
Son. [ls.]——(15.) Grey Beards at Play. By Gilbert Chesterton. London: Brimley 
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The two last volumes of “ The Dumpy Books,” The Bounti- 
ful Lady and A Cat Book, do not come up to the high 
standard reached by some of the others of the series, of which 
Little Black Sambo is a bright example. The Bountiful Lady 
may be described as a “pretty” story. Mary Brown, a little 
slum child, is driven over and badly hurt by a young lady, 
who takes her home and has her nursed and generally well 
eared for. The drawings of cats in A Cat Book are not very 
interesting. They are neither accurate studies nor decorative 
renderings of theanimal. The artist has not penetrated deeply 
into cat form and movement. However, here isa good sample 
of the verses called “ A Cat’s Conscience” :— 

“ A dog will often steal a bone, 


But co: science lets him not alone, 
And by his tal his guilt is known. 


But cats consider theft a game, 
And howsoever you way blame, 
Refuse the slightest sign of shame. 


When food mysteriously goes, 

The chances are tnat Pussy knows 
More than she leads you to suppose. 
And hence no need there is fur you, 
If Puss should lose a meal or two, 
To feel her pulse and make adv.” 


Ta the Deep Woods reminds one of Uncle Remus. It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to equal that delightful book, but 
these stories may well take their place on a rather lower shelf 
in the nursery bookcase. The story of Mr. Crow’s April fool 
party, when the pies got mixed, is one that we feel sure the 
readers will long to enact for themselves. Mr. Rabbit’s 
explanation of why Easter eggs are coloured shows us a 
rabbit ménage of long ago, “as much as twenty grandmothers 
back.” The illustrations are full-page, and are rather unequal 
in their merit. One of the best is of Mr. Crow stirring the 
contents of a saucepan, and called “ Went right to cooking 
and baking.” 


Bubbles : his Book is a variation of the old story of the boy 
who was kind to an ugly stray cat which turned into a 
Princess, and who then gave him the needful directions for 
finding the Sleeping Beauty. 


Grammar ought to be a joy to the children who have The 
Child’s Picture Grammar instead of being the incompre- 
hensible. horror that it is sometimes. After an amusing little 
introduction in verse about Bobby, his schoolmaster, and his 
kind grand-aunt, we come to a picture of the noun, a stout and 
pompous gentleman in a fine red cloak. This is how he is 
described :—‘ This is a noun,—and a Proper Noun too. He 
thinks himself a very fine fellow because he may write himself 
with a capital letter. He says, ‘ Pooh!’ to the Common 
Nouns, and as for the Abstract Nouns—he does not think them 
worth mentioning at all. ‘Why,’ says he, ‘one can hardly 
even see them! Now, anybody can see ME!’” The parts of 
speech are all described in this sort of way, and there is a 
slight thread of story connecting the pictures. 


Miss Praeger’s other book, The Tale of the Little Twin 
Dragons, takes us into the land of enchantment. The hero 
and heroine, Dragonet and Dragonetta, are most engaging 
young monsters who go to seek a missing Prince, and who 
get into difficulties from kindness of heart and conscientious- 
ness. However, they finally restore the young Prince to his 
grateful mother, and are created Sir Dragonet and Lady 
Dragonetta amid universal rejoicings. 

Droll Doings really deserves its name. It is one of those 
books where a variety of young animals are described as 
playing the same sort of pranks as children. There isa 
fascination about bears dressed in knickerbockers and 
pinafores, and going to bed in a nursery the walls of which 
are hung with texts such as “Bear and Forbear.’ Here is 
one of the verses from the story of the little elephant and the 
black-currant jam :— 

“ Now bad little Sue with a smile of delight 
Sits down with her prize on the ground, 


A spoon in her trunk, what a comical sight ! 
Enjoying the jam she has found.” 


The Four and Twenty Toilers are a very different set of 
people. The children are neat and “ pretty behaved” when 
they go to see the shipbuilder at work, or help the gardener 
to mow the lawn, or pay a visit to the bird-stutfer :-— 





“Tt’s a terrible thing when a cockatoo dies 
But less I've discovered you suff-r, . 
If you bear it away without any delay 
To old Mr. Piper the stuffer,”— 
and there is a picture of Mr. Piper in his den swrounded hy 
birds and beasts. Mii, 


Mr. and Mrs. Ames in The Tremendous Twins aye not 
witty enough in their verses and pictures to make this hook a 
really good skit on the Boer War, and there are go many 
political and social allusions that we think children will find 
it rather hard to understand. 


It is a pleasure to turn to Miss Cowham’s Fiddlesticks, Where 
we meet a number of agreeable old friends, such as the little piga 
who went to market, Dame Trot, and Goosie Goosie Gander. 
But why does this “elegant fowl” wander into the cornfields 
instead of into “my lady’s chamber”? The second verse, too, 
is missing, but we will give it:— 

“There you'll see an old man, 
Wouldn't say his prayers, 
Take him by the left leg, 
And fling him downstairs.” 


Our Darling's First Book is founded upon Miss Jennett 
Humphrey's Laugh and Learn. It begins with the 
alphabet, “ A stands for Archer,’ and soon. After following 
the tedious road of learning to read, we at last come to the 
delectable land inhabited by the Ten Little Nigger Boys, 
Baa-baa Black Sheep, and Jack and Nory (we used to 
know her as Minory), and many other interesting people, not 
forgetting Goldilocks and the Three Bears. 


There is nothing much to be said about Grey Beards at 
Play except that it is a little book of mildly amusing verges 
and pictures. 





PENELOPEH’S EXPERIENCES.* 

THESE are not new books. The first appeared seven years 
ago, and has reached an eighth edition ; the second, more fortu- 
nate than continuations are commonly reputed to be, has far 
outstripped its predecessor, and has counted nine editions in 
the course of little more than two years The Spectator has 
somehow missed the opportunity of domg them justice, 
Anyhow, the two volumes now before us appear with the 
added attraction of some admirable illustrations by Mz, 
Charles E. Brock. 

Penelope is one of a trio of American ladies who are 
visiting the Old Country, an artist by profession and the 
chronicler of the party. The scene opens at a London 
hotel, and the action continues at the same place, with an 
occasional change to Hyde Park and other localities of the 
Metropolis, till it is transferred to “ Belvern,” one village 
with many differentiating names, Old and New, Kast and 
West, Great and Little, which no one will have any difficulty 
in identifying with its original. The best of the London 
portion is the “ Ball on the Opposite Side.” An empty house 
that faces the hotel has been taken for a week by some great 
society people who are giving a ball, and the three with their 
friends exercise a lively imagination in fitting the party with 
a family history, and each member of it—there are, besides 
the father and mother and the dowager, three daughters and 
two nieces—with a romantic little story of her own. It is an 
admirable sample of literary “trifle,” the slightest materials 
whipped up, so to speak, into a very pretty and tasty dish. In 
the “ Belvern” portion we should like to give half a column to 
‘ Jane,’ the donkey, a delightful specimen of the creature which 
discerns with lightning-like rapidity its driver’s purpose 
and does the opposite, and another to Penelope’s stupendous 
commercial success in providing for Belvern tea-parties; but 
we must hasten on to the Scottish experiences. These are 80 
good as fully to justify the more liberal appreciation which 
the public has manifested for them. Scottish people are 
credited, whether rightly or wrongly we do not venture to say, 
with an indifferent sense of humour. But it can hardly be 
doubted but that their speech and ways in general lend them- 
selves with much readiness to the making of humour in others. 
Penelope keeps us continuously amused with little things which 
somehow when out of their context seem to lose as much 38 
beach pebbles lose when they are dry. Our readers must g0 





* Penelope's English Experiences. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. London: Gay 
and Bird. [6s.]——Penelope’s Experiences in Scotland. Same Author and Pub- 
lishers, [68,] 
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They must make 
goquaintance, for instance, with Susanna Crum, the cautious 
handmaiden, with her everlasting “I cudna say, Mam,” once, 
and once only, varied by the admission, “It depends,” an 
efort of confident assertion so exhausting that she was 
of no use for the rest of the day. Then there are the 
townsfolk of Pettybaw (Petitbois, as Penelope, with a remem- 
brance of the old French connection, learnedly suggests), with 
their intense interest, only limited by their native politeness, 
in the ways of their visitors. There is also Jane Grieve, 
sister's husband’s niece to the trio’s Edinburgh landlady, 
yhom they engage by telegraph, and picture to themselves as a 
young lass with rosy cheeks and yellow hair, and who turns out 
to be—but our readers must see her as Mr. Brock shows 
er toiling up from the station with the decrepit step of age. 
And there is the weather, inexhaustible source of amusement 
when one is away, but not, perhaps, quite so amusing on the 
spot. “ Wonderful blest in weather, we are, Ma’am,” observes 
the grocer to Penelope, because though the rain was falling 
in torrents, there was not wind enough to turn an umbrella 
inside out. If we are asked whether there is anything more 
solid, more of the substance that goes to make up a tale, we 
may answer that there are two love stories. Penelope has her 
own, and she tells it very nicely, and Francesca, who is at once 
the beauty and the heiress of the party, has hers. Her loveris 
a Scottish minister, and their courtship is carried on, to quote 
what Linneus said of the cats, clamandoetrizando. <A battle- 
royal about the comparative merits of the United States and 
Scotland brings things to a crisis. She taunts him with the 
fact that though there are hundreds of Browning Clubs in 
America, there is not one in Scotland. He retorts by saying 
that there is “a good deal in belonging to a people who can 
understand him without clubs.” That drives her to her last 
entrenchments, and she cries. ‘‘ What did he do then?” asks 
ber sympathising companion. “ Why do you say ‘do’?” she 
weplies. Mr. Brock’s humour is, of course, more impossible to 
transfer than Mrs, Wiggins’s. This, too, our readers must go 
and see. 


ee. = . 
gnd look at them in their proper place. 





THREE FAIR MAIDS.* 

Tak “paying guest” is a recent development of which little 
use has yet been made in the tale of social life. Anything 
like a novelty in this department of literature opened up 
a pleasant prospect, and we hoped much from what Miss 
Katharine Tynan would do with it. The situation seemed 
to promise well. An ancient Irish family, much reduced in 
circumstances, determines—or rather an energetic daughter 
of the family determines—to turn an honest penny by re- 
ceiving paying guests in the ancestral mansion. It seemed an 
unecessary complication when the manager of the affair 
resolves to conceal the family name. To create a secret 
which could not possibly be kept was a mistake. Still, 
this also might be made useful in thickening the per- 
plexities of a plot. In due course the guests arrive, and 
one of them makes himself disagreeable, somewhat in the 
fashion of the hero in Goldsmith’s famous comedy. But after 
this the idea is virtually dropped. The author seems to find 
it not to her taste. It favours comedy rather than sentiment, 
and it is to sentiment that she inclines. What we actually 
get, therefore, is a love story in three parts. There are “three 
fair maids,” and therefore, for in this province of “ fiction- 
land” all things go well, there must be three good matches. 
It is true that the paying guests supply one of the three, and 
would willingly supply another. But the “Ould Counthry,” we 
are glad to say, does not suffer the Saxon to carry off more 
than one of such prizes as the Burkes of Derrymore. There 
are still Irish Peers and squires who possess a decent rent-roll. 
But the three marriages of the three maids do not satisfy the 
requirements of the occasion. There is a love affair in humble 
life which ends with the worsting of a villainous “‘ Auld Robin 
Gray” by the apposite return of the true lover from Klondike 
with £2,000 in his pocket. This is one of the best things in the 
book. The description of the negotiations, in which every 
item of the bride’s outfit is fiercely disputed between the 
father and the bridegroom, with the matchmaker to see fair 
play, is an admirable scene. And so is the abrupt turning of 
the tables :— 








* Three Fair Maids; or, The Burkes of Derrymore. By Katharine Tyuan. 
London : Blackie and Son. ‘{6s.] 








“Two thousand pounds! D’ye hear that, Paddy O’Keefe? 
What’s your dirty little shop and your common little jaunting car 
to that, hey? That’s the soort o’ man I want for a son-in-law; 
not you, you dried-up little carcase of a man, wid your ugly 
yallow face. You'd take the calf off me, would you ? an’ the couple 
0’ boneens an’ the woman’s flock o’ geese? Och, you’d strip me, or 
you wouldn’t take my little fair, soft, innocent girl? Now, I 'ell 
you plainly, she isn’t for you, Paddy O’Keefe, nor for any of your 
mane sort.” 

But do Irish peasants sell their daughters in quite so shame- 
less a fashion ? 

Then there are other matches, so many in all that there 
positively ought to be a table of them. One brings with ita 
little touch of tragedy,—the only one that the author permits 
herself. Indeed, there is no room for tragedy in such a tale. 
For if some one should ask, Is not this a novel in disguise ? 
we should certainly say “No.” The differences are many and 
great, but perhaps the most important of them all is the 
absence of that artistically doleful ending which turns the 
novel reading which was once so pleasant into a mere 
penance. By the way, what does Miss Katharine Tynan 
mean by “sorra the collop he'll get here”? ‘“Collops”’ are 
not “chops” but “mince.” The word has no singular. 





The Silver Ave. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 5s.)—This tale, which has already appeared in serial form, 
begins with the days of King James, and is carried on to the 
death of his son. The “silver axe” is a mysterious weapon 
which presages death to those to whom its edge is turned, Prince 
Charles, of course, among them. There are those who will relish 
this element in the story, and indeed it pervades the whole. When 
we get to the siege of Herondale Castle, the actual warfare is 
touched in the vaguest way, and the mysterious predominates. 
We must frankly confess that Miss Everett-Green’s careful 
historical studies please us more than this “Castle of Otranto” 
business.——One of these said studies, indeed, she gives us in 
After Worcester (T. Nelson and Sons, 5s.) The story of Charles’s 
escape is one which never grows stale. The King, for whom, un- 
scrupulous as he was, one can hardly help feeling a certain 
liking, showed himself at his best, and he was served with a 
fidelity which it is not easy to match elsewhere. ‘The whole 
affair is curiously picturesque, and we happen to have abundant 
details of it. This is exactly the subject for Miss Everett-Green. 
She spares no pains to make herself acquainted with all that can 
be learnt about the subject which she takes up. ——-Ked, White, 
and Green, by Herbert Hayens (same publishers, 5s.), is 
a story of the great struggle between Austria and Hungary, 
begun in the year of revolution, 1848. The situation, as it 
affected a Hungarian patriot, was complicated. He had to 
be in arms against the very man to whom he professed, 
and honestly professed, allegiance. He was in revolt against 
the Emperor of Austria, but he was loyal to the King 
of Hungary. It is on this double relation that, in a 
great measure, the story turns. When we add that the 
Hungarian hero rescues, falls in love with, and is loved by 
the Austrian high-born maiden, Theresa von Arnstein, the 
reader will see that the materials of a pretty story have been 
provided. Mr. Hayens is an excellent hand at describing a 
fight, and does not neglect to use his power. ‘This is a very 
spirited story.—— Out with Garibaldi. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie 
and Son. 5s.)—Frank Percival, the hero of this tale, is the 
son of an English officer and an Italian lady who has been 
brought up to believe in the freedom of Italy. ‘The early 
chapters relate the events which culminated in the siege and 
capture of Rome by the French. The tale itself opens in 1860, 
when Frank has his life-work set to him. His father has dis- 
appeared, his mother’s father has been kidnapped, and it becomes 
his duty, on both public and private grounds, to help in the 
liberation of Italy. It is a good subject, which appeals with 
both traditionary «nd actual force to English readers. We helped 
Italy in the past, and Italy is not ungrateful for the services which 
we rendered her. Mr. Henty, always welcome asa tellerof historical 
tales, will come on this occasion with a special recommendation. 
—A Trek and a Laager, by Jane Spettigue (same publishers, 
2s. 6d.), takes us back to a time when the trouble of South 
Africa was not the conflict of Boer and Briton, but of white man 
and coloured, ‘Chat is trouble which we cannot suppose to be 
done away for good and all, and the present is not a bad 
time for remembering it. It is not exactly an attractive picture 


that Miss Spettigue draws of frontier life in Cape Colony, but it 
is full of novelty and excitement.——The Three Scouts, by Fred. 
Whishaw (Griffith, Farran, and Co., 3s. 6d.), is a “ Story of the Boer 
War,” the war, that is, that is still dragging on. Of course there 
are plenty of adventures in it, as, for instance, when one of the 
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scouts gets a Boer to hold his horses while he does considerable 
mischief to the man’s comrades. They learn from the man about 
the purposed mounting of a gun and bring about its destruction. 
Naturally war is mixed up with love, and there is an English 
mauvais sujet, We are sorry to say, who does his best to make mis- 
chief. We must own that we do not care to meet the war, except 
whereit isinevitable, innewspapers and magazines, butthisisavery 
yood tale of its sort, as, indeed, we expect Mr. Whishaw to give us. 
-----The reader of short stories has a great choice before him. 
Three volumes of them, all made up to the same magic number, 
according to what has become a regular custom, appear under 
the auspices of Mr. Alfred H. Miles. First we have Fifty- 
two Stories of the British Empire (Hutchinson and Co., 5s.) These 
begin with London, which suggests the familiar tale of how 
Edward Osborne saved his master’s daughter from drowning, and 
go in succession to Australia, Canada, India, and South Africa. 
Some are fiction and some are fact, not that the fiction, written 
by those who know the place and the people, may not be every 
bit as true as the fact. If any one, however, wants fact pure 
and simple, for him are provided narratives of how each part of 
the Empire came to be what it is. These are the “Stories of the 
Colonies.” Then we have Fifty-two Stories for Boys and Fifty- 
two Stories for Girls (same publishers, 5s. each), each volume 
with a goodly list of contributors, and giving plenty of 
excellent reading. In each volume the stories are divided 
according to their character,—“ Home and School,” “ Boy- 
hood (or Girlhood) and Youth,’ “ Life and !Adventure,” or 
© Adventure at Home and Abroad,” Xe. Venture and Valour 
(W. and R. Chambers, 5s.) contains fifteen stories, new and 
old, for we see the name of James Payn among the authors, 
and a very funny story his “ Hunting Extraordinary” is. 
James Payn did not love sport—did not some one say of him, 
“ The labour we delight in physics Payn ” >—and having been com- 
pelled to hunt in his youth, he takes a gentle revenge for what he 
endured. Hero Patriots of the Nineteenth Century. By Edgar 
Sanderson, M.A. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—Some of the 
heroes whom Mr. Sanderson celebrates are, we imagine, but 
little known among average readers. Martin Diaz, for instance, 
is an unfamiliar name. Yet he helped with his guerillas the;work 
which Wellington was doing with his regular troops. (Mr. 
Sanderson very properly puts his foot on the ridiculous fiction 
that the guerillas actually liberated Spain.) Unhappily, he 
attempted to overthrow the despotism of Ferdinand VII., and 
was put to death. Ferdinand, who had never struck a blow for 
his throne, had no gratitude for those, whether English or 
Spanish, who had brought him back. After Spain, the Tyrol. 
Andreas Hofer most of us know, but weare glad to hear of some of 
his associates. The Greek War of Independence also intro- 
duces tous some little-known heroes : so does the South American 
Revolution, in which others besides Bolivar played a part 
worthy of commemoration. After these we have the stories of 
Abd-el-Kader, Schamyl of the Caucasus, Manin, and Garibaldi. 
This is a book which we should choose out of many for a boy. He 
mnust be a dullard indeed in whom it would not rouse some un. 
selfish emotion. 

Good Words. Edited by the Very Rev. Donald Macleod. 
(sbister and Co. 7s. 6d.)—South Africa naturally has its share in 











































































‘Travel and Descriptive” papers belong to it. Most of them, of 
course, as Sir Charles Warren’s, belong to a past time. Even 
Mr. George Rallings’s “ The Cape in Time of War” deals largely 


interesting to tell us about the present. Much English money 
must have been spent during the past twelve months at the 
Cape, but Mr. Rallings speaks of a complete stagnation of busi- 
ness (the paper must have been written early inthe year, shortly 
after the relief of Ladysmith). Curiously enough, crime has 
stagnated along with other things. The very burglars do not 
seem to care for their occupation. The biographical papers 
are as interesting as usual. Among them is one on Leo XIII, 
by Signor Giovanni Della Vecchia. The writer is convinced 
that the Pope has been in favour of conciliation, and that he 
has been overborne by influences which it is needless to 
name. The next Council will have to proclaim the infalli- 
bility of the General of the Jesuits. The Czar, the Kaiser, 
Lord Roberts, and the King and Queen of Italy (written 
before the assassination) may be mentioned. In the “Science 
Pa ers” we may mention Lord Lister, Lord Kelvin, and Pro- 
fessors Perkin and W. Ramsay. It is a noticeable fact that in the 
consideration of Professor Ramsay’s claims when he was a can- 
didate for the Chair of Chemistry at University College it was 
mooted whether he was not too much of a physicist. It was a 
happy thing for the College that this was not permitted to weigh 
against him, considering the reputation that he has since achieved 


the contents of this 1900 volume. Ten out of the twenty-four | 


with things that have been, taough he has something very | 





ee ities 
In the miscellaneous division we may mention “Tho Credit » th 
Debit Side of Europe,” by Mr. Harold Macfarlane. Great Brit be 
comes first in wealth, with France second, and Germany thina 
In indebtedness Portugal holds the first place—the proporti : 
between wealth and debt is considered—and the United Kingio, 
comes eighth. The three Scandinavian nations owe nothing wt 
what is represented by the State railways. From another point of 
view, that of population, in France the Debt is £31 per head in 
the United Kingdom £16, while in Germany it is as low as £2 43 
The serial tale is “The Half-Hearted,” by John Buchan — 
The Sunday Magazine. (Same publishers. 7s, 6d.)—Mr, 7 Mac. 
farlane gives us two of his somewhat startling statistical 
papers. He uses various pictorial or material illustratiogs 
to set forth his contention. Here we must be content with 
using figures. We spend £10 on drink to the 1s. 94d. that We 
spend on missions. The charity v. tobacco account is not 
formidable. It is only £3 11s. for tobacco to £1 9s, for charity, 
It must be remembered, however, that out of the £2 3g, 34 
which every smoker (as distinguished from the general average of 
the population) spends on his tobacco, more than half goes to 
the Revenue. If smokers were unanimously to abandon the 
habit, there would have to be a 2s. Income-tax. Tobacco, too, 
has been greatly rehabilitated during the present year. It is, 
marvellous stay against hunger and fatigue. Perhaps the re. 
formers had better leave it alone, The “ Religious Papers” ara 
a large element in the magazine. One of them is from the pen 
of the late Harry Jones. Another that bears his name has g 
pathetic interest to all who knew him. “How Well You 
Look” is the title. In the letter to the editor which accom. 
panied it he wrote: “I have been ill, and, recovering, men hare 
said: ‘ How well you look !’ for, unluckily in my case, looks don’t 
nity me.” This paper must have been one of the last things he 
wrote. Weare glad to see that the series of “ Sunday Evening: 
with the Children,” of which we have several times had occasion to 
speak with praise, is continued. We have noticed the serial 
tale, “The Heiress of the Forest,’ by Miss Eleanor C, Price, 
elsewhere, and can only mention the number of short: stories 
with which the public taste has to be gratified. We smust own 
to a certain weariness of these little snippets of fiction. 


The April Baby’s Book of Tunes. By the Author of “ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden.’ (Maemillan and Co.  6s.)—The 
rhymes are our old friends “Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” and 
the like ; as to the tunes, we do not know whether they are old 
or new. But certainly the setting, that is, the little story of the 
three girls and their mother in their German home, is pretty, 
and Miss Kate Greenaway’s drawings are as charming as We ar 
accustomed to find them, Something of the same Kind is Oli 
English Singing Games (George Allen, 5s.) Miss A. B. Gomme 
tells us that these games—there are ten wf them-—are selection: 
from a great number which she has collected. Some of the 
names are strange. In fact, there is no quite familiar title 





among them, except “Oranges and Lemons.” But as game: 
they do not vary much from our old friends, “ Thre 
Knights from Spain,’ for instance, is not very different 
from “I See Three Dukes A-riding.” “Isabella,” again, 


may be described as a combination of “ Kiss-in-the-Ring” 
and a country dance. The words are given and the music, 
with a description of how the game should be played. 
——From the same publisher we have also Barbara’s Song- 
Book, by Cécile Hartog (5s.), a pleasing little collection of 
songs and tunes.—-—Christmas Eve at Romney Hall. Written and 
illustrated by Jessie Macgregor. (Elkin Mathews. 2s.€d.net.)—The 
verses, telling about the old pictures in the Hall and the knights 
and beauties represented, are fairly good; the drawings of the 
children whose delight it is to fancy themselves the same knights 
and beauties area success.——In Red, White, and Blue (T. Nelson 
and Sons) we have represented pictures, together with a 
description in words, of British ships, past and present, of their 
armament, and of the crews by whom they are manned. Nor are 
the great fishing fleets and the mercantile marine forgotten 


| The frontispiece gives us a view of the fleet reviewed by the 


Queen at the Diamond Jubilee. From the same publishers We 
have also picture-books which are sufficiently described by their 
titles, and of which we may say generally that they are credit: 
ably executed. These are:—A Week at the Farm (23. 64), 
with excellent pictures of animals (possibly the pigs opposite 
p. 8 are just a little too human, and the bull on p. 13 
is hardly as good as some); By Rail: a Picture Book about 
Trains (2s. Gd.) ; and Dear Old Fairy-Tales (2s. 6d.) (the bears 
were “ fairy”’ bears, and we must not quarrel with their colour). 
The Rabbit Book, by Charles Pettafor (Elkin Mathews, Is. 64), 
containing comic extravyagances which show the hand of a clever 
draughtsman.—Two other picture-books for young people may 
be mentioned, Days Out of Doors: Pictures. Tales, and Poetry 
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(S.S.U., 18), showing how town children enjoy the sights of the 


ountry ; the pictures of animals, &c., are really excellent; and 
ea-Table Stories for Little People, by Marianne Westrup and 
Gertrude E, Vaughan (same publishers, 1s.) 


Through a Needle’s Eye. By Hesba Stretton. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)— 
Miss Stretton tells her story with a fall share of her accustomed | 
force, The hero’s stepfather on his deathbed bids him destroy the | 
will which would disinherit his half-brother; and he finds that the 
old man has made a mistake, and that the document still exists. 
Such mistakes are familiar ‘“‘properties” in fiction, and may be 
accepted without demur. Anyhow, an interesting story is con- 
structed out of the situation. We do not like all the details. 
Tho scene between Richard and Leah Dart is neither natural nor 
pleasing, and it is not improved by that which follows it. For 
what readers is this tale written? But the story of the problem 
which Justin Webb has to solve is conceived in a finer spirit, 
and we can speak of it with high praise. Between Two 
Opinions. By Mary E. Palgrave. (Same publishers, 2s,)— 
Miss Palgrave uses a curious method of story-telling. In 
Scene I. Frank Elliston makes the acquaintance of Alethea 
Mordaunt. In Scene II. they are engaged. In Scene III. 
she breaks off the engagement on account of incompatibility 
of views. In Scene IV. they are reconciled. Is not this some- 
what disjointed? And why the unnecessary pain inflicted 
by killing the helpful friend? This is a clumsy way of attaining | 
the pathetic——A Wilful Ward. By Ruth Lamb. (Same 

publishers. 2s. 6d.)—There is little to be eaid about this story, 
which is constructed on familiar lines. Kathleen Mountford 
seems to have good sense and high principle, even to be ruled by 
religious motives, but she cannot resist the fascinations of the 
worthless “Captain Jack.” Tiiat is not unlikely, and Miss 
Lamb has devised an attraction in the person of an affectionate | 
boy, the Captain’s son. Kathleen’s interest in him gradually is | 
extended to the father. How it all ends our readers may discover | 
for themselves.-—--The House that Grew. By Mrs. Molesworth. | 
(Macmillan and Co, 43. Gd.)\—It seems to be Mrs. Molesworth’s | 
special delight to see how smell a piece of material she can work | 
cut into a fair-sized volume. Mr. and Mrs. Lanark lose some 
money, and have to give up their house; two of their children— | 
one of them is supposed to tell this story—have the idea that the 
family might live in the hut that they have for a playing place. | 
This is “the house that grew,” and is practically tle story, | 
filled in with details as Mrs. Molesworth knows how to fill 
it. It is prettily done, and there is an excellent dog-story at the 
end which goes to make up the somewhat scanty weight.—— 
No. 6, Victoria Ward. By Jessie Armstrong. (R T.S. 1s. 6d.)—This 
is a very pretty story of a lost child. ‘There has, of course, to be | 
# coincidence—stories can hardly be told without coincidences— | 
but no one, we venture to say, will quarrel with it. The tale is 
well constructed; and all the characters in it are cleverly drawn, 
with a very lifelike look, Altogether the book is one of the best of | 
its class. And we may say that it is “up to date.’ For are not 
the Réntgen rays cleverly introduced ? 








The Wind Fairies, and other Tales. By Mary de Morgan. (Seeley 
aud Co. 5s.)—There is a businesslike air in the telling of these 
stories which is decidediy attractive. ‘There is no fine writing, 
no ornaments of speech; the tales are told as if they were true, | 
and there could not be a better way of telling them. We hardly 
know how to express a preference for any one of these nine 

tories ; perhaps “ Dumb Othmar” is the best. The illustrations 
by Olive Cockerell have no small amount of graceful fancy. 
Fairy Tales from Afar. ‘Translated from the Danish Popular Tales 
of Svend Grundtvig by Jane Mulley. (Hutchinson and Co, 3s. 6d.) 
--Here we have the genuine old folk-lore stories, gathered 
together by one who is an expert in these watters, and put into 
easy English of a suitable kind. We never tire of these things. 
They are curiously alike, but the likeness does not seem 
monotonous, The Ruby Fairy Book. (Samepublishers. 6s,)— 
Whether these are old or new it would be hard to say; probably | 
there are some of both kinds. The first, ‘ Cinderella's 
Daughter,” is surely new, and we are inclined to resent 
it. It is quite enough to be told of the Prince and! 
bis bride that they lived happily ever after. We do not 
want tu hear anything more about them. But there ure 
pretty stories here, whatever they are and whencesoever they 
ame, No little pains have been spent in collecting them, and 
the illustrations have much merit.——Glimpses from Wonderland, 
by John Ingold (John Lane), is unquestionably modern, 








with its touches of satire against the arrangements of life. 
There is some cleverness in it, but it is not wholly to our taste. 
——Granny’s Wonderful Chair, by Frances Browne (Griflith, 
Farran, and Co., 3s. Gd.),is the reprint of a book which first 
appeared in 1856 


Seven uew editions appeared between 1881 


| and Sons. 


| as an instance of the “ open-air cure.”’ 


| have spc 


1s89. And then, as we read in the publishers’ note, “a very 
curious circumstance” occurred. In a popular American maga- 
zine appeared a series of “Stories from the Lost, Fairy Book,” 
which were, in fact, the stories of Granny’s Wonderful Chair. 
A “Lost Fairy Book” is pretty good, considering that it had 
been republished four times in the six years before. “I tried 
repeatedly,’ wrote the popular author, who contributes to the 
American magazine, “both in England and America to find 
a copy.” A friend ‘ whose knowledge of books was almost 
unlimited’ tried also in vain. Had they ever heard, we 
wonder, of the ‘ Publishers’ Circular’ ?——Gunpowder Treason 
and Plot, by H. Avery, F'. Whishaw, and R. B. Townshend (T. 
Nelsonand Sons, 2s.), isa collection of short stories, that which gives 
a title to the book being one of school life, and a good specimen 
of the kind. The Angel and the Demon, and other Stories, by 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler (S. W. Partridge and Co., 1s. 6d.), is a 
collection, Miss Fowler tells us, of her earliest efforts at fiction, 
published originally in the British Workman, Naturally they are 
of the didactic kind, but why should they be the less liked for 
that? Certainly they were worth preserving. 





Seven Maids. By L.T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers. 63.)— 
For a change we are not sorry to have a tale with no love-making 
in it. Mr. and Mrs. Hilliard, having lost money, determine tu 
take girls to educate with their own daughter, and she, dispos- 
sessed of her solitary dignity as daughter of the house, does not 
like it at all. Then there is another money complication, which 
does not, in our judgment, improve the story. It is extremely 
improbable that Marjorie Hilliard should take her brother’s 
money to pay the rent of her humble friend’s father, or that she 
should have taken the way suggested to get out of her difficulties, 
The jealousy, properly worked out, would have made trouble 
enough. But then there had to be a hundred thousand words in 
the story.——Celia’s Conquest, by L. E. Tiddeman (same pub- 
lishers, 2s. 6d.), is a story of much the same kind, Celia does not 
like the life in which she finds herself, makes herself very dis- 
agreeable, and then thinks better of it. The moral is excellent, 
and not too much obtruded.—The Wooing of Val. By Evelyn 
Everett-Green. (Hutchinson and Co. 3s. td.)—This is a 
very old-fashioned plot. The hated young man who has 
supplanted the heroine and her brother in an _ expected 
inheritance comes in disguise and wins her heart. The 
disguise is extravagantly improbable—imagine a whole 
household of people keeping such a secret !—but who cares? The 
story is pleasant enough.——From the same author and publishers 
we have also The Fiery Chariot (2s. 6d.),a not very comprehensible 
title. A heartless but enchanting young woman finds both the 
strings of her bow break iu her hands and everybody isglad. Voila 
tout !——-A Sister of the Red Cross. By L. T. Meade. (T. Nelson 
3s. 6d.)—It is to be hope that the nursing in South 
African hospitals was not so complicated with sentiment as it 
seems to have been in the sphere of action oceupied by Mollie 
Hepworth, her sister Kitty, and Katharine Hunt. We must 
frankly say that we do not care for this sort of story. That women 
are the best nurses certainly is beyond question; but it is better 
to say and write as little as possible about the particular ditfi- 
culty that women have to nurse men. Litile Lady Prim. By FE. 
M. Waterworth and Jennie Chappell. (Nimmo, Ilay,and Mitchell, 
Edinburgh. 1s.) ---A slight story, but welltold ; it might be described 
A little girl is being killed 
by kindness, and has to be saved by force. Not a few mothers 
may well take note. Cecily Frome. By Bessie Marchant. (Same 
publishers. 2s. td.)—A tale full cf action and of incident, but + 
little too full of horrors for our taste. It is, perhaps, conveniens 
to dispose of an inconvenient person by the agency of a crocodile, 
but we must own not to like such things in a book meant for very 
By Emma Leslie. (Same 
it is a quiet story, 








young readers.——Lina’s Fortune. 
publishers. 1s.)—There are no horrors here; 


| gently suggesting an excellent moral. 


The Leisure Hour (R.T.S, 7s. 61.) contains as much good read- 


ing as one is likely to findin a single volume. The mere quantity— 


' eleven hundred pages—is in excess of most competing magazines. 


The quality admits less easily of comparison. We have seen the 
Leisure Hour, however, for not a few years, and our experienc? of 
it has been unitormly favourable. This volume ovens witha tale 
by Sir Walter Besant, “ The Alabaster Box,” astory dealing with 
the “ condition of the people’’ question. It will be useful to real 


| along with it a striking paper, “ Housing the Poor,” by the B-v. 
| C. Fleming Williams, one of the Aldermen of the London County 


Council, The situation is formidable, not to say alarming, and 
the problem cannot be solved, any more than the rural housing 
problem can, on the supply and demand principles. Among thy 


| other stories is ‘‘ Tom Wallis,’’ by Mr. Louis Becke, of which we 


ken elsewhere. But tiction does not preponderate in the 
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Leisure Hour. “Science and Discovery”? occupy a considerable 
part of the magazine. There must be about a hundred papers, of 
courseshort. ‘Oversea Notes,” dealing with our Colonies and with 
foreign countries, must not be forgotten. They are a valuable ele- 
ment in the composition of the magazine. The Sunday at Home 
(same publishers, 7s. 6d.) has itsown place and sphere of interest, and 
continues to fill it with success. A very reasonable, and, we may 
say, truly and practically religious, conception of Sunday obser- 
vance may be formed out of the contents of this volume. No one 
not given up to frivolity could complain of any want of variety 
or narrowness of limitation in the subject to which the attention 
of the Sunday reader is invited inthis volume. The biography and 
biographical sketches, with the names among others of Arch- 
bishop Benson, Mr. Moody (the Evangelist , the Rev. F. Paton 
Spurgeon, and Bishop Whipple, to speak only of moderns, may be 
mentioned. There is a section of “Sermons and Devotional 
Papers,” in which we notice a contribution by the Rev. Harry 
Jones, and a series of “ Meditations for Sunday Mornings,” by 
that eminently suggestive writer, Dr. Hugh Macmillan. “ Far 
and Near,” with the sub-title of “ Notes of the Month,” supplies 
items of missionary and other enterprise. The illustrations are 
plentiful and good.— Sunday Reading for the Young (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co., 3s.) is another volume which will be 
found useful by those who have to deal practically with the diffi- 
cult Sunday problem. Possibly the limits are a little wide, but 
that is a matter on which we have neither the inclination nor the 
ability to lay down any rule. There are “Stories of King 
Arthur,” and a military tale, “ With Wellington to Waterloo,” 
and a story of daily life, ‘The Two Christophers.” Among 
Biblical and like articles we may mention “The Story of 
Abraham.” 








Some school stories may be mentioned together :—Jones the 
Mysterious, by Charles Edwards (Blackie and Son, 2s.), and Every 
Inch a Briton, by Meredith Fletcher (same publishers, 3s. 6d.)— 
The first is something of a new departure. It is a comic extrava- 
ganza, and fairly successful. It may be imagined that a boy 
endowed with what Homer calls the “ Helmet of Hades” (making 
him invisible at pleasure) could create some strange situations, 
and this is what Jones does. We are really obliged to Mr. 
Edwards for giving us this variety; what his boy clients, who 
have a way of being matter-of-fact, may think about it is another 
matter. Every Inch a Briton is a story of a more familiar 
kind. School concerts, games, friendships, bullyings, quarrels, 
jealousies, lessons—which are not more introduced than they 
should be—of such things is the farrago libelli. Mr. Fletcher has 
plenty of excitement and novelty for his readers. That Scholar- 
ship Boy, by Emma Leslie (R.T.S., 1s.), is yet another variety. 
Climbing the educational ladder may quite conceivably be at times 
an unpleasant task. We hope and believe that a boy froma Board- 
school who could win his way into a first-grade school would have 
no reason to complain of his schoolfellows’ behaviour. Still, the dis- 
agreeables which Horace Howard has to encounter at “ Torring- 
ton’s ”’—we cannot make out whether this was a public school or no, 
for the name is ambiguous—are not impossible. Miss Leslie makes 
a good story out of them, but she is not quite at home in her 
subject, and if she could have worked out the end without 
changing Howard’s social status we should have liked it better. 
—-Tom Andrews, by Arthur Chandler (Elliot Stock, 5s.), is a 
“Story of Board-school Life,” told by the author with much 
liveliness and vigour. The football match has the look of an 
expert’s work. Then various familiar difficulties of school-life 
are dealt with, and that in a rational and manly way. It is good 
to hear that some at least of the East-Enders are being trained 
to be what English boys should be. Heads or Tails? By 
Harold Avery. (T. Nelson and Sons. 5s.)—This book is in 
two parts. The “friendship” of which it is a tale began at 
school, and was carried on in the world. And the “ world” part 
of it is, to our mind, considerably better than the school. Any- 
how, there is nothing in it but what is sound and wholesome. 











The Princess’s Story-Book. Collected and edited, with an 
Introduction, by George Laurence Gomme. (A. Constable and 
Co. 63.)—This, happily, is a volume that does not call for any 
criticism. The stories are taken from masters, more or less 
eminent, of the art of fiction, and are so chosen as to illustrate 
the course of English history from the days of Harold the Saxon 
down to Queen Victoria. Lord Lytton, for instance, in the first 
describes the scenes at Westminster before the English King 
marched southward to meet the invader. The battle of Senlac 
itself is described by Sir W. Napier. We should have preferred 
to have had Lord Lytton’s picture of the fight, which is one of 
the finest things he ever did. The romance in the other some- 
what spoils it. The “ Death of Becket” comes from a story of 





. . . aii. 
furnishes the picture of Richard in Palestine, and Jane Porter 
that of Edward I. at Falkirk. The next three stories com, 


 f 
Froissart. Lord Lytton, Scott, W. H. Ainsworth, ti 


Cooper «who may be safely utilised for anything before the 
Declaration of Independence), Samuel Lover, and finally Disragi; 
in “ Coningsby,” are put under contribution. The selection is 
good, though pNbably copyright considerations haye hindered 
here and there. 


The Girl’s Realm Annual, 1900. (S.11. Bousfield and Co, 83,)— 
This is the second yearly issue of this magazine, but the first, we 
think, that bas come under our notice. The most obvious 
remark to make about it is that the managers give their readers 
full measure and weight. It is one of the most massive volumes 
of the year. It is presumption, possibly, to give advice on a non. 
literary matter. Nevertheless, might not a biennial volume, 
after the manner of the Century and St. Nicholas, be an improve: 
ment? To hold this book is a feat of strength. But it is 
ungracious to say anything that looks like disparagement, Ip 
the essentials of literary merit, brightness, and judicious admix. 
ture of the serious and the gay, the Girl’s Realm is all that could 
be desired. There are stories, long (“The Silver Axe,” by E, 
Everett-Green, and “The Simpsons and We,” by Alice Jackson) 
and short, too many to mention ; articles on employment for girls, 
a welcome and interesting subject, and likely to be so till it shall 
be as much a matter of course for girls to be employed as boys; 
literary matters; and, of course, dress. We may mention a 
particularly interesting paper on Mr. Herkomer’s School of Art 
at Bushey. 


Ye Mariners of England. By Herbert Hayens. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 6s.)—This “ Boys’ Book of the Navy” is a very season. 
able publication. Mr. Hayens begins with King Alfred, to 
whom we owe the foundation of the Navy, as we owe many other 
things that have gone to the making of the nation. He passes 
rapidly over the older history, though he does not forget the 
victory of Sluys and the less-known battle of Les Espagnols 
sur Mer. Then comes Drake, and with Drake the story of the 
Armada, and after these, again, the chequered story of the 
Dutch Wars. It will be understood that Mr. Hayens has to exer- 
cise a very severe repression. As he puts it himself, he has to 
omit twenty gallant deeds for one that he relates. Even all the 
great battles cannot be related in detail, much less the number. 
less actions fought by frigates and cruisers. It is unfair, there- 
fore, to criticise omissions. Still, when the Mutinies of the North 
Sea and the Nore are described, the great share which Duncan 
had in bringing the rebels back to a sound mind might well have 
been recognised. He deserved as much credit, to say the least, 
as Lord Bridport. But this is an excellent book. 


Three Little Great Ladies. By W. Percy Smith. (R.T.S. 1s.) 
—This story enforces in a very pleasant and natural way the 
excellent moral that the best opportunities of self-denying work 
often lie close at home, that we may busy ourselves with good 
works and neglect duties which are more urgent, though they 
have a less attractive appearance. The “little ladies,” who have 
suddenly come into great wealth, wake up to the knowledge 
that they are leading selfish lives, but do not go the best way to 
amend. They visit the poor, for instance, and neglect home 
duties. The artist who supplies a frontispiece can hardly have 
read the text. The young lady on the right has a very short 
frock for fifteen. Daniel’s Fallen Dagon. By H. Louisa 
Bedford. (Same publishers. 1s, 6d.)—A pretty little story this, 
scarcely represented by its figurative title. Daniel is a hair- 
dresser, enthusiastic about his occupation, and the Dagon is a 
block, of which he is quite legitimately proud. The interest of 
the tale lies in the two love stories, both good in their way. Lily, 
of the auburn hair, is a particularly well-drawn figure. 





Tom’s Boy. By the Author of “Laddie”’ &c. (W. and RB. 
Chambers. 5s.)—We feel somewhat doubtful about the public 
for whom this story is intended. Is it meant for a novelora 
gift-book? Tom Bannister marries a music-hall singer and is 
disinherited. That is the situation with which we begin. The 
“poy,” a child of three, now becomes the principal character. 
Here the gift-book elemeat prevails. Then we have a novel-like 
plot, for the wife disappears; coming back to be a spectator at 
what she supposes to be her husband’s second marriage. Here 
is the novel, and not of the best kind. If all this disappear- 
ance business had been retrenched, and we had only the very 
pleasing reconciliation of Tom and his father, it would have been 
much better. The author of “ Laddie” writes well, but this 1s 
not on the whole a good example of his powers. 


Shakespeare’s Country. By John Leyland. (G. Newnes. 10s. 6d. 
net.) —Here we have, accompanied by a pleasant, readable letter- 





Mr. T. Miller. Why not go to a chronicler? Walter Scott 





press, a full collection of Shakespeare localities. The frontise 
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es the bust on the Shakespeare monument, while the title- 

epresents what is probably a highly idealised head of the 
mee tse we come to Stratford Church on one side, and a view 
pee town and river of Stratford on the other. The birthplace, 
S h its yarious localities, the grave and monument, the bridge 
Fe ks Avon (erected by Sir Hugh Clopton), Anne Hathaway’s 
ee the seat of the Lucys, Charlecote Ha!l, Compton Win- 
baa Warwick Castle, &c., are represented in admirable photo- 
soit bering about a hundred and fifty. 


graphs, num 

Short Studies in Holiness). By John W. Diggle, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Westmoreland. (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.)— 
The keynote of these “ studies” is given in ths introduction. 
Holiness is not to be regarded as a gift reserved for specially 
great saints. All Christians are holy; or, in other words, not to 
be holy at all is not to be a Christian at all. But there are 
degrees in holiness, and the several sections of the book treat of 
these degrees and of the ways in which they may be ascended. 
The vein of thouyht is both devout and reasonable, and some of 
the commonplaces of the religious life are stated in ways 
calculated to strike and impress. 

The Boy Crusoes. Adapted from the Russian by Léon Golsch 
mann. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d )—This book is certainly a novelty 
in the Crusoe line. It is no desert island, with a wreck con- 
yeniently full of stores at hand to supply what may be wanted, 
that is the scene of the tale. It is in a Russian forest that ou 
Crusoe: make their venture, and in a Russian forest the strugg): 
for existence, what with the climate, the wolves, and other hostile 
influences, is very severe. This is an excellent tale of its sort 
and it is told in a way that makes it seem very real. 


piece giv 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART-BOOKS. 


Perugino. By G. C. Williamson. “Great Masters of Painting and 
Sculpture Series.” (G. Belland Sons. 5s.)—The author gives all tha 
is known of the facts of the painter’s life. These cannot be said t 
amount to anything very much, but the continuity of Perugino’ 
work is traced both in the text and in the excellent 
illustrations. Perugino was one of those artists who had on 
thing to say, and this thing was well worth saying, but when 
he had said it fully he seemed only capable of repetition 
in a diluted form. Vasari says that “all the new artists” 
complained of his repetition, and that Perugino’s reply was “1 
have painted in this work the figures that you formerly com- 
mended, and which then pleased you greatly; if they now dis- 
please you and you no longer extol them, what can I do?” 
There is something pathetic in this answer, which shows tha’ 
the painter, wrapped up in his one idea, could not see the need of 
afresh point of view to keep his art a living force. But what 
was this special point of view to which he adhered s 
tenaciously? The author indicates with what impressive 
power Perugino can represent and symbolise illimitable space 
The deep-domed blue skies, full of infinite peace, with th 
white light on the horizon, and the lovely landscapes, with 
their peaceful hills and lakes, have a quality of far-away 
solemnity which only one other painter has equalled, and he was 
the great pupil who enlarged the boundaries of art in a way 
undreamt of by the master. The Pavia altar-piece in the 
National Gallery is a splendid example of Perugino’s power 
of playing upon mystical feeling by means of sky and 
horizon. The composition of this picture is, however, not a 
imposing as that of the fresco of the Crucifixion at Santa Maria 
Maddalena dei Pazzi in Florence. The grandeur of the disposi- 
tions of this work Perugino never excelled. The aloofness of the 
figures from one another, which Dr. Williamson points out truly 
as a characteristic of Perugino, here adds greatly to the harmony o! 
the work, and never did the painter exceed the tenderness and 
grandeur of the figure of St. John. In the present work there is a 
most interesting chapter on the mediums used by Perugino. Dr. 
Williamson, after making experiments, concludes that Perugino 
did not use oil paint, but rather egg tempera, and, in places, 
colour mixed with Venice turpentine. The great beauty of the 
colour and the exquisite “ quality ” of the painting of Perugino 
make the study of his technique of much interest. Tae chapter 
called “The Story of the Pillage” is most curious. Perugia, 
rich in the works of the master, who bore the name of the city of 
his adoption, was mercilessly plundered by the French, The 
Perugians loved their pictures, and delayed giving them up as 
long as possible, and the pictures, by a strange irony, only 
arrived in Paris with the Allies in 1812. It seems that the time 
for making the Louvre disgorge was short, and many of the 








Some of the Peruginos were sent 
The 


pictures were overlooked. 
back to Rome, and were there impounded by the Vatican. 
Pope was desirous of creating a picture gallery, and seems to 
have adopted Napoleon’s method, for, in spite of the prayers of 
the people of Perugia, the pictures remainedin Rome. One of the 
master’s pictures had been given by the French Government to 
Lyons, the people of which place petitioned the Pope to let them 
keep it. The Pope determined to gratify the French city by 
making them a present of the property of the people of Perugia. 


Americans. Drawn by C. D. Gibson. (J. Lane. 20s.) —Mr. 
Gibson’s American young ladies have lost nothing in size and 
hardness of outline since his last volume. When we open the 
book we cannot help being delighted by the vigour and beauty of 


; these commanding young people; by the time we have got to the 


middle of the book we begin to wish for a little variety of face 
and figure; and before we reach the end we long for some one old 
and ugly. With the yourg men it is much the same, though 
relief is found in the character studies of elderly husbands. Mr. 
Gibson’s satire is good-humoured, aud though humour is not so 
prominent in this volume as it was in that devoted to Mr. Pipp, 
it is none the less present. Stevenson, in describing one of the 
characters in his inimitable “ Wrong Box,” says of him that he 
“was usually attired in the height of fashion, with a certain 
mercantile brillianey, best described perhaps as stylish; nor 
could anything be said against him, as a rule, but that he looked 
a trifle too like a wedding guest to be quite a gentleman.” This 
description applies admirably to the people drawn by Mr. Gibson. 
From the purely artistic point of view the best drawings are 
those which have the least attempt at completeness. The single 
tizures without backgrounds are much pleasanter to look at than 
the compositions where the surrounding objects are drawn as 
weli as the people. The reason is that the artist, although 
he has a very keen sense of line, has little faculty for 
representing the relative vaiues of light and dark which 
different things have to each other. To realise this we 
have only to turn to a volume of Punch and look at any 
lrawing by Charles Keene. ‘This great artist had a never- 
‘ailing sense of the relation of one object to another; hence the 
roundness and solidity of his scratchiest figures, It is perhaps 
unfair to compare these spirited American drawings with the 
work of a great master, especially after having been amused by 
their prettiness and vitality. 


Landscape Painting in Water Colours. By J. MacWhirter, R.A. 
(Cassell and Co. 5s.)—In this book is to be found a series of 
colour reproductions of sketches by the author, together with his 
notes on the subject, execution, and colours used. Some of the 
rapid notes of transient effects in Switzerland are distinctly inter- 
esting, and the memoranda valuable to the student. We have 
one fault to find, and it is this. What is the use of the Academy 
electing an eminent chemist, Professor Church, to lecture on 
colours so that an artist may avoid those which are fugitive, if 
one of the Academicians advises the use of such unpermanent 
paints as “lake,” “vandyke brown,” and “Indian yellow”? If 
a buyer of water-colours were to take the trouble to make a wash 
of one of these colours on a piece of paper, and cut the paper in 
half, keeping one half in darkness while the other was exposed to 
light, and after a year compared the pieces, he would probably the 
next time he was going to buy a water-colour drawing inquire 
what colours its author was in the habit of using. 


Fifty Masterpieces of Van Dyck. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co, £3 18s. 6d.)—These reproductions, well executed in photo- 
gravure, are of pictures which formed part of the Van Dyck 
Exhibition held at Antwerp in 1899. M. Max Rooses has 
written a sketch of the painter’s life, and each picture is 
accompanied by an historical notice from the same pen. While 
differing from M. Rooses as to the high estimate he has of Van 
Dyck’s powers as a religious painter, we have read with interest 
his sympathetic sketch of the painter’s life. The selection of pic- 
tures has been well made as regards the portraits, though we 
could have wished for fewer religious pictures. Van Dyck seems 
to be straining too much after melodramatic effect for these pic- 
tures to be impressive. 

The Origins of Art: a Psychological and Sociological Inquiry. 
By Yrj6 Hirn. (Macmillan and Co. 10s.)—The conclusion 
arrived at by the author is that art is the outcome of man’s 
desire to manifest and perpetuate the moods of his mind. This 
somewhat obvious result is arrived at after three hundred pages 
of investigation, mostly of the customs of savages, and the cita- 
tion of some five hundred authorities. As is to be expected in 
writing of this sort, there are many allusions to such things as 
“ pantomimic ideograms,” “ motor discharges,” and “‘ Bacchantic 
manifestations,’ and there is a discussion of the physiological 
theories of the origin of art. 
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The Architectural Annual, published under the auspices of the 
Architectural League of America (12s. 7d.), reaches us from 
Philadelphia. Ina country where so much building is going on 


as in the United States, it is to be hoped that something great 


and original may be evolved. According to the criticisms in 
the work before us, American architects at present cling too much 
to a meretricious French style. 


and variety quite remarkable. As far as it is possible to judge 
from these small architectural drawings, their author should do 
great things. 








FOUR THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Christianity as an Ideal. By Rev. P. Hately Waddell. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—There is a want of crispness about Mr. 
Waddell’s style which makes the effect produced by his book 
rather vague. He gives the impression of a man who has some- 
thing to say, but never quite arrives at saying it, though he goes 
round and round his subject with patient reiteration. Neverthe- 
less, we find a good deal of interesting thought in Christianity as 
an Ideal, thought which we should think would come with help- 
ful light to some who find their way through the world dark and 
difficult. It is cheering to be shown that our very discontent with 
things as they are is a sign of capacity for their improvement,— 
that the ideal is within us, at least in desire, and that we may 





Considerable space is devoted to | 
the work of a young man, Wilson Eyre, whose originality is great 





Evolution and Theology, and other Essays. By Otto Pfleidene 
D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin, Rdite, 
| by Orello Cone. (A. and C. Black. 6s.)—It is not, perhaps 

quite fully realised here that the central citadel of theologiat 
learning and teaching in the German Empire is held by a pro. 
nounced and somewhat militant Unitarianism. Ip the paper 
which gives its title to the volume before us Profesgor Pfleiderep 
pours contempt on certain theologians who, while accepting 
| in other respects the results of scientific research, in the 
realm of Biblical history as well as in that of Nature, yet 
cling to a belief in the divinity of Christ. The nature of 
the Founder of our religion, as conceived by them, is put 
| down as “the product of a subtilizing scholasticism, that 
is too clarified for a naive faith and too feeble for rational 
thinking. How much more rational in comparison with him js 
the Christ of the faith of the Church, the incarnation of the 
divine Logos!” Relatively indulgent, however, as is Professor 
Pfleiderer’s attitude towards that ancient faith, he considers it 
“holy mission” to strip off the “mythological disguises ” in the 
shape of Catholic dogma by which the “true essence of 
Christianity ” is veiled. The “essence of Christianity,” accord. 
ing to his view expressed in a paper so entitled, is “in the 
| universal human sonship of God, the ethico-religious ideal of 
| humanity which” Jesus Christ “ typically represented for all of us 
| by the original power of genius in his person, and thereby estab. 
| lished its realisation and rendered it feasible for all men.” On 





individually, as well as corporately, do something to further its | those lines Professor Pfleiderer has much that is devout and im. 


attainment. When we come to Mr. Waddell’s application of his 


| pressive to say, and it is interesting to observe that away from 


views to daily life in the final chapters on “The Ideal in the | Christianity, as he understands it, he has practically no hope of 


Church ” and “ The Return of the Ideal,” we must allow that it 
is difficult to get hold of any definite point to act as guide, or 
even suggestion, as to how such application is to be worked out. 
But in his appeal to men to think Mr. Waddell strikes at one of 
the real needs of our day, and by his lofty tone and strong sense 
of the high possibilities which lie within the powers of develop- 
ment of each one of us, he makes his appeal at once inspiring and 
attractive. 


morality. What does not seem to strike him is the fact that the 
divine Incarnation, in which as against him the vast majority of 
persons professing and calling themselves Christians believe, is 
unquestionably held by them to be essential to the provision of 
that motive force for righteous living which he deems it the 
great office of religion to furnish. 








THE LOVE-LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN, 





Outlines of Christian Dogma. By Darwell Stone, M.A. (Long- 
mans and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Stone is certainly right when he 
says that “one of the great needs of the present time is accurate 
knowledge, on the part of those who have not opportunity for 
deep study, of what: historical Christianity really is,’ and his 
book will be useful to any such who will take the trouble to refer 
to it. It contains a clear and, as nearly as possible, colourless 
summary of the teaching of the Church on all the chief tenets of 
her faith, gathered from the Bible, the writings of the early | 
Fathers and later theologians, and the declarations of the | 
various Councils. At the same time Mr. Stone summarises some | 
of the principal heresies and errors which have been taught by 
different schools within and without the Church. He gives 
ample references to his authorities, so that it would be easy for 
any one who had time or opportunity to pursue the subject to 
know where he could find fuller information. But very many | 
would probably feel that Mr. Stone gives them the essential | 
facts, and accept gratefully from him the results of the immense | 
labour he must have given to preparing his outlines. 


Theism in the Light of Present Science and Philosophy. By | 
James Iverach, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Here we 
have the inaugural series of lectures delivered on the Charles I’. 
Deems Foundation, in the University of New York, by Professor | 
Iverach, of the Free Church College, Aberdeen. The University 
is to be congratulated on the choice of the first Deems Lecturer. 
Professor Iverach is well equipped by scientific and philosophical 
reading for dealing with his great theme, and he has an intel- 
lectual grasp and a faculty of exposition which give not only con- | 
nection, but something of cumulative force, to the several stages | 


of his reasoning, as he passes snecessively from “the inorganic | 
world a preparation for life” te ‘life: its genesis, growth, and 

meaning,’ and so to “rational life and its implications,” “ the 
making of man,” personality, and religion. He firmly claims, as 
against Mr. Kidd and Mr. Arthur Balfour, that religion need not 
be relegated to the support of “ultra-rational” sanctions, 
and contends with much ingenuity that the latter author’s anti- 

thesis between “authority ” and “ reason” is misleading, and no 

more in accordance with reality than an antithesis between, say, 

language and reason. The keynote of this powerful series of 
lectures is, perhaps, given in the sentence which speaks of 

religion as “looking back on the history of the past as a story 

of divine toil and striving toward the making of a world to 

which God could communicate Himself, and which would have 

the capacity of receiving Him.” That is a synthesis full of | 
inspiration, and it is maintained by Professor Iverach with 

remarkable force and argumentative skill, 


An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. (John Murray. 5s. net.)— 
These charming letters profess to be genuine, and to have been 
published after the death of the writer in accordance with “a 
request made under circumstances which the writer herself would 
have regarded as all-commanding.” The letters partially reveal 
a tragedy which the reader is warned cannot be fully indicated 
“ while the feelings of some who are still living huve to be con- 
sulted.” The book falls into three parts. There are letters 
written by the author to her lover—and never despatched— 
before she knew him well enough for there to be a question of 
marriage between them; letters written during her engagement, 
many of which describe a tour in Italy ; and letters written after 
he had broken off the engagement and refused to see her again, 
These last, we are told in a note, were sent to him after her 
death. The book forms a complete novel in spite of an incomplete 
plot, and it is this very completeness which makes us doubt if any 
of the letters ever really went through the post. Theres is nothing 
sutliciently strange in the sentiments or facts here recorded to 


| shake the reader’s faith, but a whole tragedy comprising the 
' heights of joy and sorrow—sorrow ending in death—is seldom 
| run through in a few months, Real life is more apt, as Browning 


says, to“ hang patchy and scrappy.” ‘The self-analysis of a lover 
belongs, perhaps, to the region of poetry rather than that of 
prose, but this author’s prose is very good. It is polished, but 
not too polished to be passionate, nor too passionate to overstep 
natural reticence. She is sure—evidently too sure—of her lover's 
affection. No agonies of doubt about his feeling to her, or hers 


| to him, ever molest her. “You have become King so quietly,” 


she writes in one of the earlier letters intended only for herself. 


| The portraits she gives from time to time of people she meets, of 
| her relations, or those who are to become her relations, are clever 
' and full of insight. Writing of his mother, who dislikes her, and 
| would willingly break off the match, she says: “I believe she 


could have a great charity, that no evil doing would dismay her. 
‘Staunch’ sums her up, but I have done nothing wrong enough 
to bring me into her good graces.’ Of the new rector’s sermon 
she writes with somewhat studied wit: ‘‘ His shepherd’s crook is 
one long note of interrogation with which he tries to hook down 
the heavens to the understanding of his hearers.” Some of the 
letters have singularly graceful and pretty endings. In one the 
writer signs herself “ Your most contented and happy-go loving.” 








AN ECCLESIASTICAL A.B.C. 
The Churchman’s A.B.C.: a Guide to Church Doctrine aid Ritual. 
Drawn mainly from Authorised Sources, (James Nisbet and Co. 
2s. 6d.)—This is a handy little book, of distinct usefulness 
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thin certain limits. It gives, in alphabetical order, short and 
bi id explanations of the principal terms used in the Roman and 
snglioad Communions, from the point of view of the Anglican 
Settlement of 1552. ‘The position of the compilers is that which 
Sie William Harcourt champions, The Catholic Church was full 
of abuses in the sixteenth century, and reformation, being needed, 
came in the way of return to the simpler usages of earlier times. 
But no allowance is to be made for the cropping up since the 
sixteenth century of good reasons for new developments, modifi- 
cations, and returns. The book takes no account of the wide- 
spread desire for some new catholic agreement as to the forms of 
vorship which shall include in one Sacramental Church the 
Rowan, the Anglican, and the Greek Communions, and make it 
aasier for the convert from agnosticism to returu to the fold. 
It is, of course, impossible to make a book of this sort without 
some definite denominational bias. But it is a pity not to have 
groided such a beg-the-question definition of Ritualism as this: 
“A system which so exaggerates the externals of religion, that 
instead of being helpful to true devotion they become a substitute 
for it? That is a very good account of Ritualism as it appears 
tothe Protestant critic, but it is not a fair account of what it 
means—and is—to a great many devout and reasonable High 
Churchmen. 








DESIGN IN NATURE’S STORY. 

Design in Nature’s Story. By Walter Kidd, M.D. (Nisbet and 
(Co. 3s. 6d.)—Dr. Kidd’s view of design is what King James 
would have called a counterblast to the Spencer doctrine of a 
something unknowable and the “appropriate conditions” with 
which Mr. Spencer would brush aside the great argument 
of design. After discussing the adaptation of environment 
to organisms and the adaptations of animals to meet their 
environment, absolutely dependent as they are on that 
environment, and what it supplies them with, Dr. Kidd 
selects various species and the special provision for them, 
such as the oil-sac with which a duck waterproofs his feathers, 
the extraordinary weapon of the swordfish, and the lines on 
which a fish is built. In concluding his short sketch on design 
and the position of the scientific and teleological parties, 
Dr. Kidd wants to know by what right the evolutionists 
demand that we show a single adaptive structure for the 
benefit of other species. Are the terms of controversy 
to be confined to species? Why not a whole kingdom? says 
Dr. Kidd. Certainly the evolutionists have no right to lay down 
the terms. With a few exceptions Creation depends, he says, on 
the past and present life of plants, and we need not discuss 
aphides and oak-galls. Men like Haeckel thought a crystal 
growing in a solution had as much claim to be considered alive 
as any organism. ‘The great secret of life meant nothing to him, 
“that mystery and miracle of the creation of living creatures” 
before which, says Lord Kelvin, “we must pause face to face.” 
We heartily recommend this thoughtful little book, which is as 
moderate in tone as it is earnest in endeavour. 








BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 

Buddha and Buddhism. By A. Lillie, M.A. (T. and T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. 3s.)—Mr. Lillie is very industrious in putting 
Buddha and Jesus side by side, and in his conclusion says “ that 
from Buddha came the main elements that changed Mosaism into 
the leading creed of Europe.” 'Thatis to say, Buddha anticipated 
Christ’s teaching. For our part, the imperfections of Buddhism 
are apparent enough, and Dr. Crozier’s objections to it are hardly 
disposed of by Mr. Lillie. Asceticism is a cardinal feature of 
Buddhism, and it condemns the creed. None of the answers to 
Dr. Crozier’s arguments are satisfactory. But Buddhism has one 
great element of nobility, it has never heen a coercive religion ; 
this and its enormous share in the world’s religions we must 
never forget. But Mr. Lillie is wise in saying it does little good 
to compare Buddhism and Christianity under their modern 
aspects. But why not? All religions must stand their trial, 
and if the thousand years of Buddhist rule and religious toleration 
did not do more for India than history tells us they did, Buddhism 
was found wanting. Buddha and Buddhism lacks coherence and 
arrangement, with its miscellaneous paragraphs and headlines and 
isolated comparisons. If Mr. Lillie had adopted a more orderly 
arrangement he could have brought many remarkable parallels 
into prominence. And in comparing the rather hazy definition of 
Buddha with the more defined ideas of a Christian he makes use 
of an expression which we trust he overlooked, for it is in un- 
commonly bad taste. 








Tennysonrana.—Alfred Tennyson: a Saintly Life. By Robert 
F. Horton. (J. M. Dent and Co. 4s. 6d.)—We do not think that it 
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is judicious to attempt any change in the established connotation 
of the word “saint.” In common use, which differs considerably 
from that of the New Testament, it means a person of strongly 
religious temperament, in whom the devotional, and, we might 
add, the ascetic, life is largely developed. So much we feel bound 
to say, but we have no fault to find with the general tone and 
temper of Dr. Horton’s book. It is a very able criticism of the 
poet’s life and work, and sets forth appreciatively, but without 
exaggeration, his great service to human faith and morals. Not 
the least valuable part is to be found in the particular instances 
in which Tennyson’s utterances touched some individual heart. 
He relates, for example, that curious story of the American 
minister who, on entering his pulpit one Sunday morning, 
felt constrained to repeat “ The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 
His people were not a little scandalised, but after the 
service one of his audience came in and said that he had been 
in the Charge, had fallen into evil ways, but had been so 
moved by the poem that he would leave them. We strongly 
commend this volume to our readers. It is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the Tennyson literature. Memories of the Tennysons. 
By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. (MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 
5s.)—Mr. Rawnsley devotes himself, in the main, to dealing 
with the personal side of the Tennyson family, Dr. Tennyson the 
father—in this case, the inheritance of mental power seems to 
have come from the paternal side—and the wonderful group of 
sons. The home at Somersby is described in much detail. The 
writer has studied the surroundings of the place with more than 
common care. He has taken great pains, also, in gathering 
such traditions as still survive from aged inhabitants who 
lately remembered the family. The father seems to have left 
a greater impression than his sons, but that is hardly to be 
wondered at. (Mr. Rawnsley is, we think, in error when he sup- 
poses that Alfred was baptised three days after his birth because 
he was not expected to live. It was the practice in the Tennyson 
family, and Alfred was an unusually robust infant.) Farringford 
and Aldworth are also described, and there is a peculiarly 
interesting account of Charles Tennyson Turner, with an excellent 
appreciation of his poetry, poetry which is not so much admired 
as it deserves. What a picture—a favourite, we understand, 
with the poet himself—is “ Letty and her Globe ” :— 


“But when we turned her sweet unlearned eye 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry, 
‘Oh! yes, I see it; Letty’s home is there !* 
And, while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair.” 





English Drama. By J. Logie Robertson. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
2s.6d )—We may wonder that English drama at schools has been so 
long confined to Shakespeare, for it is a hard task for boys to grasp 
the meaning of many lines. That they still retain an admiration 
for the dramatist while learning whole pages by heart is a triumph 
for Shakespeare. The idea of Mr. Robertson to provide speci- 
mens of good plays from Marlowe to Sir Henry Taylor is admir- 
able, and doubtless he will come to be regarded as the bene- 
factor of all schoolboys. We can even foresee an improve- 
ment ina boy’s English prose and in his conversation. What 
has the schoolboy now as a polite education between Shake- 
speare’s comedies and the comic operettas and topical songs of 
the day. Once or twice a year perhaps a play of Sheridan is 
acted by the sixth form. This capital selection of scenes from 
famous plays should remove the reproach. Not only is it 
a text-book with excellent notes, but a neat and handy col- 
lection of English dramatic masterpieces. 

We are glad to record the appearance of Voi. XIX. of The 
Churck Worker (Sunday School Institute, 2s. 44.), “ A Magazine 
for Sunday-School ‘Teachers, and Church-Workers Generally,” 
and full of suggestive hints and thoughts for the readers 
for whom it is intended. Teachers may find a use for 
Lessons on Israel in Egypt and the Wilderness, by the late 
S. G. Stock, revised by the Rev. T. Turner and T. Rutt, 
with Notes by J. Pollard (same publisher, 2s.) The book has 
been before the public for many years and is now revised._— 
With this we may mention In the Beginning: Stories from Genesis 
jor Children, by Mrs. E. R. Conder (Elliot Stock, 3s. 6d.) The 
difliculties are great, and Mrs. Conder at least introduces the idea 
which must be presented sooner or later, that the Creation 
narrative is not to be taken literally. 

The Gay Lord Quex: a Comedy. By Arthur W. Pinero. (W. 
Heinemann. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.)—Quite enough has been said 
about this play in the daily newspapers. Everybody knows, or 
should know, the sort of entertainment which Mr. Pinero and his 
fellow-dramatists are likely to give them. The one thing we 
wish to say is this, that the favourite comedy of the day is of a 
kind which makes inevitable such a falling-out as lately occurred 
between two well-known exponents of the art. The field is so 
narrow, the characters so limited, the motive so uniform, that 
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collision is inevitable. The worst of it is that the only chance of 
distinction is in emphasising all that is least to be admired. 

IUuminated Manuscripts in the British Museum. With Descriptive 
Text by George F. Warner, M.A. Second Series. (Printed by 
order of the Trustees.)\—We have here fifteen reproductions 
by Mr. William Griggs “of choice examples of medieval 
illumination in their proper colours,” and a very beautiful and 
interesting collection it is. It ought to be of use to the modern 
illustrator in giving him examples of the skilful treatment of the 
decoration of a page. For example, the fifteenth-century MS. 
“ Hours of the Virgin, &c.,”’ No. 27,699, is a wonderful specimen 
of richness of colour and wealth of detail forming a harmonious 
and decorative whole. We cannot resist calling the reader’s 
attention to the picture of the “ hare’s own child, the little hare,” 
in a red jacket, kneeling in the left-hand corner. Another 
beautiful piece of colour, No. 17,333, is an illustration to the 
Apocalypse of Angels and flames on a blue background. There is 
a great fascination about these unknown artists, who crowded | 
their “all in little” and “filled” their “ ladies’ missal-marge 
with flowercts,” and we are glad to say that Mr. Warner promises 
us more of these reproductions. 

Don Quixote of the Mancha. Retold by Judge Parry. Illus- 


| 


| hardly seems to be the correct one. It gives no idea of the healthy, 





trated by Walter Crane. (Blackie and Son. 6s.)—This book is 
very pleasantly written, and presents Don Quixote and his 
friends and vagaries in an attractive form. Judge Parry tells us 
in his preface that all he has ‘attempted to do is to tell a well- 
known story in print as one who loves it would tell it in words to 
those around his own fireside, in the hope that some may gather 
from the story that there is a vast storehouse of humour and 
wisdom awaiting them in the book itself”? Mr. Walter Crane’s 
pictures are characteristic of his style, and really illustrate the 
text. The cover of the book is particularly worthy of notice for 
its good colour and decorative quality. 

The Wallace Collection in Hertford House. By M. H. Spielmann. 
(Cassell and Co. 1s.)—This is a readable and nicely illustrated 
little book. Mr. Spielmann apologises for talking about the prices 
of works of art, butsurely every one likes to know the relative values 
of things? He tells an amusing story of how Terborch’s “The 
Peace of Miinster” was nearly refused by the National Gallery 
when it was offered by Sir Richard Wallace, but we must refer 
the reader to the book for this, as it is too long to quote. 








JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF J. H. JESSE’S 
HISTORICAL WORKS 

Uniform with the Edition of Lady Jackson's “ French Memoirs” recently pub- 
lished in 14 vols. by Mr. Nimmo. 

30 vols. demy 8vo, [llustrated with 200 Etchings and Photogravure Plates 
printed on Japan paper, the text on a clear, soft, deckle-edge laid paper. Cloth 
elegant, £13 13s. net per set. Subscribers’ names only accepted for the com- 
plete set. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 
The first 14 vols. are now ready, and the remaining 16 vols. will be published 
early in the Spring of 1901. 








A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE SOCIAL LIFE AND DIVERSIONS 
OF BYGONE LONDON. 
small 4to, cloth, gilt top, with 12 [lustrations from contemporary 
sources, Coloured by Hand, 30s. net. 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF OLD LONDON. 


In 2 vols. 








Being a Survey of the Sports and Pastimes, Tea-Gardens and Parks, Playhouses, 
andi other Diversions of the People of London from the Seventeenth to the 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 

By WILLIAM B. BOULTON. 

lvol | 18vo, uniform with “The Quorn Hunt and its Masters,” with 28 

I ra wv} 





us, Chiefly ¢ vn by Heury Alken, 12 of which are Coloured by 
Cloth, gilt top, 21s. net 


A HISTORY OF STEEPLECHASING. 
By WILLIAM C. A. BLEW, M.A., 

“The Quorn Hunt and its Masters,” Editor of Vyner’s “ Notitia | 

Venatica ” and Radcliffe’s “ Noble science of Fox-Hunting.” | 





Author of 





———_ 


1 vol. demy 8vo, buckram cloth, gilt top, with 35 Coloured Plates, £2 2s. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


Showing the Distribution of the ler nd Migratory Species in the British 
Islands, with an Index to the Records of the Rarer Visitants. 
By J. E. HARTING, F.LS., F.ZS., 
Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union, &c. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
With 35 Coloured Plates carefully Reproduced trom Original Drawings by tbe 
late Professor Schlegel. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 7 Photogravure Plates and 6 Portraits, 
10s. 6. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF A FALCONER. 
Te 


London: JOHN CO. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 

















CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW Books 


THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHaN. 


a Romance of Botany Bay. By HERBERY COMPTON, A! ‘ . 
Lance in a Far Land.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s.” Uthor of “A Free 

“ A capital novel. It is very long since we read so delightful a story ag « 
Inimitable Mrs. Massingham,’ and our only complaint against it is itg tile, wins 
vigorous, and 
OK a8 One Well 





charming romance contained in the book.... We commend the bo 
worth reading.” —Daily Graphic. 


“AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT”; , 


Drama of Waking and Dream. By Mrs. CAMPBELL 

“Madame Izan,” &e. ; Crown 8vo, ah. gilt top, 6s. PRAED, Author of 

* Mrs. Campbell Praed has always exhibited a praiseworthy desi 

ventional in her choice of motifs tor her stories, and in * As a Watchin te men 
she is, in that respect, more successful than on any previous occasion The 
who like to dabble in mysticism will find that in* As a Watch in the Night’ h 
writer has composed a story fertile in imagination....compact of a Sean 
incident presented ina thoroughly up-to-date setting, a device productive of pe : 
really startling contrasts.” —G/obe. me 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. By Sir Warm 


BESANT, Author of “The Orange Girl,” &c. SECOND EDITION Crow. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. , wo 

* The dialogue is very artistically varied ; so clearly are the divers types charac. 
terised that at moments one is tempted to compare this novel of ‘The Fourth 
Generation’ to the poem of *The Ring and the Book’ of Browning. There is 
humour, too.”—Vanity Fair. : 8 


THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEY. 


BURG, and other Stories and Sketches. By MARK TWAIN. Witha Frontis. 
piece by Lucius HircHcock. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, ¢: 
“ Mark Twain's stories and sketches, published under the title ‘The Man that 
Corrupted Hadleyburg,’ are good thoroughout, a rare quality in such collections. 
‘The tale that gives its name to the book is rich with the quaint humour that marks 
{'wain at his best. It is so cleverly constructed that my Baronite hesitates to 
point out a flaw....In relating the * Private History of the Jumping Frog Story,’ 
the author ola the apparently impossible feat of making it funnier thay 
ever.” —Puneh. 


PHILIP WINWOOD: a Sdketch of the Domestic 


History of au American Captain in the War of Independence. By RoBER? 
NEILSON STEPHENS. With 6 Illustrations by E. W. D. HAMILTON, Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ A good novel....almost every page of which bears the impress of that quality 
which, for want of a better name, we will term ‘ distinction.’ It isa quality not 
easily defined ; but many readers will understand us when wesay that it is present 
in much of Fielding and in more of Smollett, in almost ail of the great romances 
of Scott, and in much of the work of Sir Walter Besant....We are so pleased with 
* Philip Winwood ’ that we shall look eagerly tor the next book by Mr. Stephens.” 

—Freeman’s Journal, 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By Witty 


WESTALL, Author of * With the Red agile,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“A novel in which a well-constructed plot and well-conceived characters are 
weil wrought out.”—Guardian. - 


THE BAG OF DIAMONDS, and Three Bits of 


Paste. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “A Crimson Crime,” &e, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
**All highly sensational, and ail excellently told,in Mr. Manville Fenn’s own 
style....We can heartily recommend his last volume to all who enjoy a few 
hours’ reading of the thrilling, melodramatic, and highly wrought.”—scotsman, 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. By Berra Tuonas, 
Author of “The Son of the House.” SECOND EDITION. Cr. 8vo, cloth, és, 
“Stories of quiet life in minster towns have before now been written, but there 
are few with a greater charm than this of Miss Thomas’s. The character of Elsie 
Ford is one of the best she has ever given us, and many readers will be giad to 
make the acquaintance of that winsome little dressmaker in this new edition of 
he story.”—Lloy’s News. 


THE ‘PRETTY POLLY’: a Voyage of Incident, 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author ot “the Wreck of tie ‘Grosvenor,’ ” &¢, 
With 12 Lilustrations. by G. E. ROBERTSON. Small demy 8vo, cloth, ds. 

“Not only is* ‘the Pretty Polly’ a very amusing book, but it is instructive, in 
the pleasartest way ; We advise all boys who mean to go to sea to pay attention to 

Captain Bott's opinion of * Cooper and Cupples and Dana and Melville’ as authors 

to consult concerning that element. Mr. G. E. Robertson’s twelve illustrations 

make all the qucer people and the others plainly visible.”— World. 


THE SMALL-PART LADY, &c. By Grorcs 


kk. sims, Author of "The Dagouet Ditties,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. td. 

* Mr. Sims is always an interesting and attractive writer, and he maintains that 
character in these latest specimens of his handiwork. 1t requires no sligit skill 
tu write a really short story, and Mr. Sims possesses it in an emiuent degree. A 
better companion on a railway journey than * The Sinall-Part Lady ’ we could not 
wish.”"—LPuil Mall Gazette. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TYLER TAT- 


LUCK, Private Detective. elated by Dick DONOVAN, Author of “A 
Detective’s friumphs,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The volume is goou trom end to end—tfuil of fresh, well-written, and entertain- 
’—Scolsmun, 
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by KOBERY SURTEES. With 79 Illustrations by JOHN LEECH. 
EDITION. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 
CHARLES KEADE. (4& LARGE TYPE, FINE-PAPEK LEDITION.) Pott 
$vo, Cloth, 2s. net; polished leather, 3s. net. 

~ A delighttui pocket edition. It is amazing to think that some 800 pages can 
be got into such small compass.” —Black and White. 


LONDON MEMORIES: Social, Historical, and 


Popugrapuical. By C. W. HECKELHOKN, Author of * London souvenirs,” &e. 
Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
‘Gossip about old London is generally good reading, and Mr. Heckethorn’s 


volume is no exception to the rule.’—Datiy News. 


Jorrocks’s Hunt. 
A NEW 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 0ne 


Shilling Mouthly. Contents ior DECEMBER :—* Without are Dogs.” By 
Mary Bradford-Whiting.—Dialects. By Ralph Harold Bretherton.—A Brace 
of Worthies. By 8. M.Crawley-Boevey.—West-Pyrenean Funerals. By A. R. 
Whiteway.—A Sprig of Rosemary. By Penley Reyd.—The Creeds of: Tzarland. 
By Ernest W. Lowry.—Snutf and Snull-takers. By Emily Hill,—Under the 
Western Pines. By Harold Bindloss.—Weather “Causerie.” By William 
A lingham.—The Dying Century. By E. M. Ruthertord.—The Circus in 
Imperial Rome. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C 
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WACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





fF. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH: Sicily, Caiabria, and Malta. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the Text by HENRY BROKMAN. In 2 vols. 8vo, 


21s. net. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGINS AND DESTINY OF IMPERIAL BRITAIN. 


By Professor J. A. CRAMB, M.A. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Second Impression now ready. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. Svo, 30s. net. 


NOW READY.—10s. net, with 91 Illustrations. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


By CHAD 2LES W. WOOD. F.R.G:S., Author of “In the 
of the Rhone.” 


GLOBE.—* The pictorial illustrations are almost legion, and, moreover, are of 
very good quality.. ..It is as presentable externally as it is interesting and 
entertaining within.” 

DAILY MAIL.—* A charming picture of a beautiful land.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


HE reception of Mr. Kruger in France is an excellent 
omen for the future of Europe. There was every reason 
to expect an explosion of unreason, The French people as a 
body are boiling with envy at British successes and irrita- 
tion at British pretensions; the Nationalist minority is 
anxious to stir up disturbances, the Clericals detest all 
Protestant Powers, and the Government, though unwilling 
to offend Great Britain, is also unwilling to affront any 
popular feeling not directed against itself. Nevertheless the 
reception of the ex-President has been absolutely correct, 
and this not only among the officials. M. Loubet has called 
npon Mr, Kruger, the Ministry have waited on him, the 
Municipality of Paris has effusively welcomed him, crowds 
have cheered him wherever he went, and in all speeches, 
addresses, and interviews warm wishes have been expressed 
for the success of his “mission.” There has not, however, 
throughout been one word used to which reasonable 
Englishmen coald take objection. Hugland has not even 
been “spewed out.” The unanimous vote of sympathy passed 
in the Ohamber on Thursday was moderately worded, and the 
whole temper of the Deputies showed that they wished to 
guard themselves against any expression of anti-British 
feeling, This extraordinary degree of self-control may 
have been the result of a hint from the Government, 
but if an excited people can accept and act upon such 
hints it is a reasonable people. And it is the unreasonable- 
ness of the peoples, not of the Governments, which, as Lord 
Salisbury recently said, the nations have now to fear. 





It may be taken as certain that the Germans, who always 
look up to the throne for their cue, will be equally reasonable, 
and the Russians, though more impulsive, are not accustomed 
to great popular demonstrations. Mr. Kruger has already, 
it is said, given up his project of visiting America, believing 
that itis only in the anti-British feeling of the Continent 
that he can find a sufficient leverage. It is only, therefore, 
in Holland that there is any danger of an explosion of hatred 
towards this country, and we must, we think, make up our 
minds to pardon that. The Dutch have been disappointed in 
a great hope which appealed both to their imaginations and 
their strong commercial instincts. They thought they were 
about to obtain room to expand in a country full of gold and 
diamonds, and ruled by men of their own race, and they find 


extreme friends of the Bvers to describe the entire Dutch 
population as driven into frenzy by British severities. There 
have probably been some “regrettable incidents,” as there are 
in all wars, and even the best soldiers cannot be employed in 
destroying houses and property without risk of some bad 
men getting * out of band.” and we can readily believe that 
stories of such incidents grossly exaggerated would greatly 
excite the more ignorant Afrikanders. But the distance 
between excitement and rebellion is considerable, Thousands 
of the Afrikanders are loyal, and to suppress their newspapers 
and frighten them with threats of Courts-Martial wduld be 
most unwise. If the Afrikanders had really entertained the 
idea of flinging off. British rule, they would have made the 
attempt just after our disasters, when they could look not 
only for sympathy but for protection from their kinsmen in 
the two Republics. 





It is fortunate in the present state of public feeling 
that the ten persons accused by Lord Roberts—doubtless 
on good evidence—of plotting his assassination by 
blowing up the church which he attends are not 
Boers, but Italians and Greeks, with one Frenchman. We 
incline to believe, with the Pall Mall Gazette, that they 
will be found to belong to the great army of cosmopolitan 
Anarchists, which has been irritated, not by Lord Roberts’s 
victories, but by the suppression of two Republics, and their 
conversion into two provinces of a Monarchy. They strike at 
Lord Roberts, not for anything he has done, but as the most 
conspicuous and accessible representative of the throne. Had 
Boers arranged the attempt, or rather the plot, or had they 
found the money for it, they would have directed it against 
Lord Kitchener, not Lord Roberts. The habitual lenity of 
the latter is acknowledged even by those he has defeated, but 
they have an idea that Lord Kitchener has no human sym- 
pathies, There must have been a marvellous gathering of the 
detritus of Western humanity both in Pretoria and Johannes- 
burg. Gold and diamonds attract the adventurous,—and also 
the burglars. 





According to telegrams received on Friday, Lord Roberts has 
left Johannesburg for Durban, and Lord Kitchener has now 
taken over the chief command of the forces in South Africa, The 
despatches of the week chronicle a number of minor successes 
and one serious disaster; the garrison at Dewetsdorp, consisting 
of about 400 of the Gloucestershires, Highland Light Infantry, 
and Irish Rifles, with 2 guns, having surrendered to De Wet 
after three days’ siege on the 24th. The British losses ara 
stated to have been 15 killed and 42 wounded. A column of 
1,400 strong had been despatched from Edenburg to relieve 
Dewetsdorp, but on reaching the town on the 26th General 
Charles Knox fonnd it evacuated. Starting early nest 
morning, General Knox surprised the Boers under De Wet 
near Vaalbank, breaking up his commando into thres 
columns, and capturing 300 horses, and on the following 








day by a forced march of twenty-six miles to Smithfield has 
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got to the southward of De Wet and headed off his intended 
raid on the Colony. In these operations valuable assistance 
was given by Colonel Pilcher, who distinguished himself 
early in the campaign by the capture of Sunnyside. 


From other quarters of the theatre of war come reports 
of numerous skirmishes and large captures of stock. 
General Clements has dispersed Delarey’s commando near 
Rietfontein; an attack on Brakpan was beaten off by a 
handful of railway pioneers and mounted infantry, who 
captured a Transvaal flag; General Brace Hamilton has 
cleared the country between Wilge and Vaal Rivers; and 
successful actions have been fought at De Wagen Drift 
and Tiger Kloof. Lord Roberts also reports the “brutal 
murder” of Lieutenant Neumeyer, commanding the 
Orange River Police at Smithfield, who was “held up” 
by Boers whilst driving in a Cape cart to Aliwal 
North, handcuffed, and shot in the back. The prisoners 
taken by General Bruce’s colamn give a curious account of 
the message sent to the Heilbron commando, when at Thaba- 
nchu early in the month, in order to keep up their spirits. 
According to De Wet, the Queen was in Cape Town, whither 
she had fled to escape the Chinese, who had captured half 
of England, Lord Roberts had been buried under the 
Town Hall at Heilbron, and the British had left Africa, as 
the Volunteers refused to fight any longer. Not the least 
important news from South Africa is the announcement 
that Sir Alfred Milner will take up his permanent residence 
at Johannesburg at the end of the month, Sir W. Hely- 
Hotchinson succeeding him as Governor of Cape Colony. 
This annoancement, if officially confirmed, probably fore. 
shadows the transference of the seat of government from 
Pretoria to Johannesburg. 


Good news rarely comes from Africa. This week the 
newest incident is that the Somalis in Jubaland, the most 
northerly of the four provinces of the East Africa Protec, 
tcrate. have risen against the British, have killed the Sub-Com.- 
missioner, Mr. A. C. W. Jenner, a son of the great physician, 
and require a force for their repression. The reason of the 
rising seems to be a fine inflicted on the tribe for some mis- 
conduet. The entire Protectorate is just five times the size 
of France, and has at least two millions of people in it, but 
ax usual we refuse to maintain any adeqnate garrison. A 
force of five bundred men bas been gathered together some- 
how, and is marching on the rebel Somalis, who are some four 
thousand in nomber, bat if it should meet with a check there 
wil! b- nothing for it but to indent upon Bombay for a small 
expedition Most likely there will be no check, but this trick 
of ours of annexing vast areas of tropical country, and trying 
to tax their people without providing any new force to hold 
the new territory, will some day result in a lamentable catas 
tropbe. Great sections of our Empire float on air. The force 
rejuired is not enormous, but stil] there should always be a 
force thoroughly orgsnised and provided with light artillery. 
The expense should be advanced by the Treasury, but charged 
to ‘he Colony, and repaid as soon as the revenue from trade 
will jostify a small loan. 


A rift bas manifested itself in the Chinese lute. The 
Americans bave forwarded to Europe a despatch which has 
not heen pnblished, but is described as a protest against 
making demands on China which China cannot grant, the 
special demand being the one for the execution of the guilty 
Princes and Mandarins. Washington also objects to an 
indemnity of any magnitude. It is believed that Russia 
virtoally, if not formally. is expressing the same view, which 
is also supported by Japan, and with more reserves by both 
Anstria and France. There remain Germany and Great 
Britin, and we give elsewhere reasons for doubting whether 
either will be willing to incur the expenditure and risks which 
may be involved in persisting in theirdemands, There are 
rumours, indeed, that a modification of the demands, render- 
ing their acceptance less “impossible,” has already been 
accepted in principle, and that China will ultimately escape 
witb the payment of a small indemnity and the making of 
many promises on paper. This is, as we have shown 
elsewhere, equivalent to victory for China. Of coarse, 
nothing will be settled yet with the Ozar so ill, and the debate 
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in our own Parliament may have some effect; but the trend 
of European opinion at this moment is towards retreat 


One cause of danger to the peace of Europe seems to be 
disappearing. It is declared, we are happy to see, that the 
Czar is out of danger from typhoid, though it may be man 
weeks before he recovers his ordinary strength. We are md 
more inclined to believe this because it is now admitted that 
his Majesty was on November 10th and 11th in such imminent 
danger that the Ministers never left the Palace. It was at 
this time that the rumours of a Regency under the Grand 
Duke Vladimir began to be circulated, and excited some 
fears in those who know Russia that there might bea struggle 
for the supreme power. It is now stated that if the Czar ig 
compelled to seek a milder climate, or is disabled from work 
for any length of time, a Council of Regency may be ap- 
pointed with his uncle, the Grand Duke Michael, as its head, 
This Prince has presided for many years over the Council of 
the Empire, and has always been represented as a man of 
sound jadgment and high character. All questions of the 
first importance, such as peace and war, would of course stil] 
be referred to the Sovereign, who while alive can hardly 
divest himself of his almost mystical authority, 


M. D’Estournelles, a retired diplomatist, made on Monday 
a remarkable speech in the Chamber of Deputies, He depre. 
cated the extension of the Colonial Empire of France, 
France had enough territory, and her steps forward in the 
Soudan, on the Niger, in Siam, and even in Madagascar, only 
involved her in international complications. She should 
remain a great European Power, develop ber transmarine 
possessions, and cultivate the regard of their peoples so that 
in the event of European complications the natives might 
help her to defend them. Above all, France should not 
extend herself into Yunnan, which was not a rich province, 
bat’ which was protected by Chinese susceptibilities, 
M. Frangois, in bis recent exploring mission on behalf of 
a railway project, only just missed exciting a popular in. 
surrection, M, D’Estournelles far:ber observed that the 
French taxpayer would not pay for the colonies, and binted 
that in the effort to make them pay for themselves the taxes 
bad been raised toa point which was politically dangerous, 
The speech was received with great respect by the Chamber, 
and expresses, we believe, the opinions of many French 
statesmen. Indeed, only a few months ago the Ministry 
positively prohibited all Governors of colonies from sending 
out expeditions without previous sanction, and intimated 
that they did not want such expeditions suggested. 


It is quite certain that there will be a fierce debate in the 
winter Session on the policy of barning Boer homesteads, 
and it is most important that such a debate should not 
degenerate into a party quarrel, or a mere slinging of charges 
between the Army and the apologists of the Boers. Mr. 
Charles Trevelyan, Member for the Elland district of York- 
shire, therefore suggests in a most temperate letter to the 
Times that the Government should first of all give us 
authentic statistics as to the nomber of farms burned. He 
evidently fears that it is very great, and asks what will be the 
feeling of the next generation, whose earliest recollection will 
be of homes in flames, or of the prisoners when they return to 
find their houses destroyed, though they cannot by pbysical 
possibility have been guilty of treachery towards the troops. 
That ten such cases have occurred seems clear from the 
petition of the Boer officers confined at Green Point. Cape 
Town. We do not suppose the Government either can or 
will furnish the statistics required, and would rather suggest 
a debate upon the question whether, the Transvaal and the 
Orange Colony having been annexed, law has ended in them. 
That in an enemy’s country the will of the occupying generals 
is the supreme law is admitted, but is a province belonging 
to her Majesty, though in a state of rebellion, an enemy's 
country? If it is not, surely any settlers whose homesteads 
have been burned must have some means of obtaining 4 
legal decision as to the justice of such burning, which will 
vary in each instance. Houses full of munitions, or houses 
whose existence favours the enemy’s attacks, must, of course, 
be destroyed, but destruction merely as a punishment for 
suspected treason is, we imagine, illegal, as it is certainly 
unjust. We have, it mast not be forgotten, to live with these 
people for the next few hundred years, 
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Lord Selborne, the newly appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty, presided last Sunday night at the annual meeting 
of the St. Andrew’s Home and Club for Working Boys, Great 
Peter Street, Westminster, no fewer than thirty old members 
of which had served with the troops in South Africa. In the 
course of.& stirring address, Lord Selborne, after congratu- 
lating the club on their fine record—they had won the 
challenge trophy presented to the best all-round club—laid 
stress on the value of solid as opposed to sensational effort 
It was not only the skill of the generals and the courage of 
the soldiers that had brought them within measurable dis- 
tance of the end of the war. That result was also due to the 
fact that thousands and thousands of men whose work and 
whose names they never would hear of had been doing 
soldiers’ drudgery on the lines of communication, Lord 
Selborne has entered upon office under good auspices, and we 
are glad to see that, by resigning his directorship of the 
P. and O. Company, he has shown his sense of the duty which 
Ministers owe to public opinion. 


Mr. Hanbury, having been admitted to the Cabinet as 
Minister for Agriculture, is bound by an antiquated law to 
seek re-election at the bands of his constituents. He accord- 
ingly on Monday night addressed the Conservative Associa- 
tion in a speech on which we have elsewhere commented at 
length. It was an able exposure of the absurdity of the 
system under which a Member already freely elected is 
punished for having found favour in the eyes of the chief of 
his party. Mr. Hanbury, who says frankly that his “ satisfac- 
tion” at bis promotion is not “exuberant,” will not be punished 
moch; but when there is opposition, the custom inflicts on 
the promoted one a rather sharp fine, A case might occur, 
no doubt, in which a constituency objected to be represented 
by a Minister, but as a rule,as Mr. Hanbury pointed out, 
electors are delighted to bave their judgment so confirmed by 
tue Premier. He uttered a sharp protest, too, ayainst the 
rather silly fancy that every Depari ment sh sald be presided 
over by an expert, ‘There are plenty of experts in each 
Department, and the business of the chief is to use 
them for eticient administration, He might have added 
that it was his busmess also to correct their necessarily 
narrow Views by the bruader experience yained in other 
fields. 


Mr. Wanklyn, the Unionist M-mber for Central Bradford, 
in reply to one of bis constituents, bas published, by authority 
of Mr. Chamberlain, a statement in regard to the Colonia) 
Secretary’s interest in tbe “Birmingham Trust.” Mr 
Cuamberiain says that be bolds a very small portion of the 
capital of this Company ; that he does not kaoow, aud never 
bas known, anything whatever about its investments; that 
hedid not know the “ Birmingham Trust” bad any invest- 
ment in “Tubes, Limited,” or that “Tubes, Limited,” were 
interested to any extent in Government business. He adds:— 
“I bave never concerned myself with any Government con- 
tract since 1 have been in pubtic lite; and, although it woald 
appear that to the infinitesimal extent named I am interested 
in the transactions of * Tubes,’ 1 was not myself aware of the 
fact at the time when I said that I bad no direct or indirect 
interest in any firm supplying the Government with military 
stores.” Mr. Wankiyn, commenting on the above, observes 
that Mr, Chamberlain can claim to be a poorer man now than 
when he entered Parliament twenty-six years ago, We think 
Mr. Coamberlain’s reply to the charges brought against bim 
perfectly adequate, so far as it goes, and we are glad to note 
that he is credited with the intention of making a further and 
fuller statement before the House of Commons. 








The somewhat sensational accounts of an epidemic of 
arsenical poisoning in Manchester published last week have 
been in great measure justitied by the spread of the malady 
throughout that district, numerous cases of “ peripheral 
neuritis” having been reported from Liverpool, Chester, Hey- 
wood, and other large towns, and no fewer than sixty deaths 
from first to last being assigned to this cause. The epidemic 
is now generally believed to be due to the use of impure 
sulphuric acid in the chemical treatment of “ invert 
sugar” and “glucose” employed in brewing beer. Dr. 
Reynolds, a Manchester doctor, to whom the credit of 
tracing the epidemic to beer-poisoning is due, has publicly 





stated at an inquest that he had purchased some beer in 
Hulme in which analysis revealed the presence of “any 
amount of arsenic”; and the Manchester Brewers’ Associa- 
tion have promptly appointed a committee of scientific men, 
including Sir Thomas Lauder Brunton and Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton, Q.C., M.P., to inquire into the whole matter. 


The Rev. Roland Allen, a missionary who has lived for 
upwards of five years in Pekin, and was present throughout 
the recent siege of the Legations, has given to the Press 
through Reuter’s Agency a remarkable account of the 
heroism shown by the Chinese Christians. They built all 
the barricades—a task the foreigners could not have done, 
as every European was on duty at some point or other— 
and cheerfully undertook the most dangerous duaties,—e.y., 
one native Christian went out under a heavy fire and cut 
down a number of trees in order to clear the line of frre of 
the Nordenfelt gun. In short, “it is not too much to 
say that their efforts saved the situation, and that, humanly 
speaking, had it not been for them, we should all have been 
swept off the face of the earth.” Apart from this, Mr. Allen 
seems to think that there was some mysterious restraining 
influence behind the Chinese to which the Europeans owed 
their lives, and is personally inclined to think that Prince 
Ching gave to some of the attacking leaders orders counter- 
manding those given by Prince Tuan. In any case, it is one 
of the most remarkable features of the siege that Christianity 
would seem to have acted as a solvent of the anti-foreign 
prejudice of the Chinese. 


That enterprising despot, the Emperor Menelek, in many 
ways the African counterpart to the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
is fuliy alive to the material advantages to be derived from 
the adoption of European mechanical appliances. The Daily 
News of Wednesday contains an interesting account from a 
Ziirich correspondent of the schemes entrusted to his 
European adviser and Foreign Secretary, Herr Ilg, the Swiss 
eugineer, who is now on bis way back to Abyssinia after a 
long holiday. His principal work for the next few years is the 
construction of the Abyssinian State Railway, and he is 
accompanied on his journey by a large number of Swiss 
artisans. Another scheme is that of the introduction of 
journalism into the Emperor’s dominions, where a native 
Abyssinian newspaper is to be started early next year. 
Abyssinia bids fair to become the Japan of Africa, though 
she can never hope to enjoy the peculiar advantages of an 
island Empire. In Coleridge’s vision the Abyssinian maid 
played on the dulcimer. As a matter of fact, she is already 
povided with grand pianos. 





The detachments of the Guards and the Canadian tro» 
which reached Southampton on Thursday, were weicow 
with great cordiality on their arrival in London in the after- 
noon, A section of the Guards which went to Windsor were 
received by the Queen, who addressed the men and expressed 
her thankfulness at their return. An incident woich happened 
a’ Liverpool on Thursday, when a detachment of Canadian 
troops were welcowed on their way home, is characteristic of 
the temper of these gallant soldiers. Private Malloy, whom 
a Maoser bullet had made totally bliod, in a short speech 
declared that Canada had given her best gladiy for the 
Empire, and that it was nt for a soldier to complain of any 
vicissitude of fortune in a great cause, 


Lord Wolseley retired yesterday from the post of 
Commander-in-Chief, having consented some time ago at the 
request of the Government to remain in office till the end of 
November. His career has been long and honourable, and if 
the reforming activity of his earlier years seemed to fail of late 
perhaps the fault lay less in himself than in circumstances, 
It is further announced that until Lord Roberts’s retarn 
at or about the New Year, Sir Evelyn Wood, without 
changing either bis quarters or his title, will become acting 
Commander-in-Chief by virtue of an Order in Council. The 
suggestion of some newspapers that Lord Wolseley’s retire- 
ment will be followed by momentous disclosuresis hardly likely 
to be fulfilled. Great officials do not make great revelations. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS: OF THE DAY. 


eee ° 
WILL CHINA DEFEAT EUROPE? 


T is assumed always in all discussions that Europe 
will beat China, but it seems possible as things are 
going that China may defeat Europe. The quarrel 
between them has been brought to the test of force, and 
the force on the civilised side is proving insufficient. The 
Concert, to begin with, has obviously broken to pieces. 
The Americans object formally and altogether to compel 
the Chinese Government to execute the guilty Mandarins. 
They are probably influenced partly by suspicion of 
European designs, partly by an extreme desire to avoid 
further exertion, and partly by the idea, so strongly 
maintained by Captain Mahan in his recent book upon 
the subject, that China must be persuaded rather 
than terrorised into entering the comity of civilised 
nations. In anv case, it is their decision that a milder 
sentence will suffice, and that the indemnity ought to be 
s0 moderate that it can be paid in a few instalments, and 
ought not to be raised by loan. It is certain that the 
Russian Government is substantially of the same opinion. 
Her statesmen, owing to the illness of the Czar, have re- 
covered their grip of the Asiatic question, and they have 
no desire to substitute the control of Europe for the 
control of St. Petersburg, or to lose the advantages they 
may gain by appearing to the Manchu nobles the least 
implacable of their foes. They will steadily rivet 
their hold on Manchuria, which is their road to the 
Pacific, but that secured they had rather the destiny 
of China were settled without the interference of 
the whole world. France hesitates, being, we fancy, 
greatly urged by the Vatican, which sincerely desires 
the protection of Catholic converts; but the alliance of 
France with Russia is, as Captain Mahan oddly describes 
it, a “subsidiary,” that is, a subordinate, alliance, and 
in action she will accept the lead of St. Petersburg. 
Indeed, M. Delcassé boasts in the Chamber of the reduc- 
tion of the French force in Pekin to the precise number 
which Russia is maintaining there. Japan also throws 
her weight into the same scale, possibly because she bas 
not at heart the European horror of massacre ; possibly, 
also, because the Marquis Ito, who now again guides her 
policy, thinks that the time may come when the entire 
yellow race must stand together to resist the tyranny of 
the white men. There remain Germany and Great Britain, 
and it is more than questionable whether, if the Concert 
breaks up, both or either will make the immense exertion 
involved in coercing the Chinese Court to execute its 
principal supporters. It is of no use shutting our eyes to 
facts, and it is exceedingly doubtful if the German 
Emperor can spend the very large sums which would be 
invoived in an effective campaign, or if Great Britain, 
though she can bear the expense, is willing to incur it. 
The Germans are tired of paying taxes, and our 
people, as a people, do not take China seriously. 
They are not in the least degree afraid of her, 
they regard her recent action as a natural explosion 
of the savagery inherent in pagan peoples, and they 
do not believe that if by an enormous effort they con- 
quered China they would be permitted to reap the advan- 
tageofthe conquest. They have alreadya great war on their 
hands, they are disgusted by the German slaughter of men 
who strike them as being evil children, and they would, if 
they could, end the matter somehow at once. If they saw 
their way to Sian, or if they felt their honour concerned 
in reaching Sian, they would fight till they got there; but 
their peculiar stubbornness has not been awakened by 
recent events in China. They do not like differing from 
America, they distrust the intentions of Germany, and 
they will, we are convinced, after a certain period of delay, 
accept the argument, now becoming popular with the 
Cabinets, that diplomacy must consider facts, and that 
even justice must occasionally give way to national 
expediency. They would have fought the Sultan for 
the Armenians, but they did not resent, or even remember, 
the decision that as ships cannot sail over mountains the 
Armenians must be deserted. 


This means, of course, that China wins the game. 
Nothing whatever has occurred which will convince the 


Chinese that their mighty Empress has becn defeated, or 


. Se nag 
that Europe not only will but can avenge any futury 


massacre. They do not care, if the foreion 

from Pekin, that Pekin was temporarily ovsupesd, ‘= ‘ 
will hardly know that their troops were scattered : indeed 
except as instruments, they care nothing about those troops, 
They feel the loss of some thousands of their counter. 
men no more than a shoal of herrings feels a haul oa 
will only believe that the foreigners, after all, found it 
impossible in the face of their resources to remain, The 
European notion of the sanctity of Pekin in Chinese eyes 
is an illusion, as great as the notion that they will feu 
the indemnity as anything but a big “ squeeze ” to be 
paid if it is unavoidable, and recouped if the chance 
should ever present itself unaccompanied by too much 
danger. Even the Mandarins, though better informed 
will believe that their original opinion was accurate, and 
that China is too large and too populous to be conquered 
They will go back to their old methods in calm contempt 
for the West, and whenever they move again will make 
better preparations. As for the Treaty, if the Princes 
are spared, and the indemnity is nominal, the Court will 
sign it with alacrity. Why not? They bafile the clauses 
about dismantling forts by removing the capital, and the 
remaining clauses are but a collection of promises which 
they will whenever convenient smilingly evade. 


We should believe that Europe, bewildered by the 
absence of an objective, weary of expenditure without 
result, and at heart ashamed of a slaughter which 
advances her nowhither, would acquiesce in this result, 
accepting the sfatus quo ante without demur, but for one 
serious doubt. Wiil William II. endure such a frustra- 
tion of bis hopes? That Monarch has for years past 
intended to acquire an India in China. He has boasted 
that be would be to the Chinese what Attila was to the 
Germans. He has seized the opportunity, the perfectly 
fair opportunity, afforded him by the deliberate murder of 
his Ambassador to form a volunteer army of trained 
soldiers for Asiatic work, and he has convinced his people 
that their honour and interest are bound up in a forward 
policy in China. Will he consent to retire with nothing 
but a million or two of indemnity and a pocketful of 
promises from chuckling Mandarins? He may, because 
his people greatly dislike the notion of more taxes, 
because events at Livadia may alter the position of 
Germany iu relation to Russia, and because he may think 
that with the army he has transported to China he may 
secure prizes in a different direction ; but it is much more 
probable that he will not. Men of his character, really 
lofty yet inclined to self-advertisement, do not like to be 
baffled in their first great enterprises. He may 
declare that he has a right to justice, which is true; 
that the means adopted in concert with Europe for 
securing that justice have failed, which is true also; and 
that as justice must be secured he shall hold Shantung 
as a material guarantee that his demands will one day be 
complied with. What is to prevent him? He will not 
in so doing break any pledge, for he only pledged himself, 
if the contingency occurred, to consult England, and he 
will consult her, probably rejecting her advice. No Great 
Power will go to war with him for taking a Chinese 
province which immediately threatens nobody. The 
Chinese armies as at present organised cannot drive 
him out. The revenue of Shantung, which is full 
of minerals, will pay all expenses. His own people will 
believe that he has opened to them an immensely large 
market, which may be indefinitely extended, and he 
himself will exult that he has laid the foundation of a 
Colonial Empire without disturbing too much the 
equilibrium of Europe. It seems to us that this 
is at least a possible result of the failure to coerce 
the Empress-Regent, and it is one which English 
men should consider before they abandon that at 
present unpromising attempt. We are as weary of the 
war as our countrymen can be, for we see in it as at 
present waged no prospect of a beneficial result; but 
human vision is strangely limited, our claim to justice 
for a murderous outrage is a righteous one, and in 
pursuing it we can, if we ‘please, afford to wait. We 
understand the American position and the weariness of 
Europe, but we are not content to take a little blood- 
money as compensation for the murder of our. mission- 





aries and their converts and the attempted murder of our 
Ambassador, Our counsel, therefore, would be to wait 
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on, even through years, till the opportunity arrived for 


hunting the guilty down; but that is not the policy of 
the Continent, and we greatly doubt if it will be the one 
on which Parliament will decide. 





SEVERITY AND LENITY. 


7E publish elsewhere, on account of its ability, a 

W letter on the right way to deal with the Boers 

with which we heartily disagree. We do not believe that 

the alternatives lie between great severity of repression 
and @ policy like that of Bismarck in Bavaria, which 
amounted to granting Home-rule on all but military and 

Imperial questions. Great severity with white men whom 

you have to govern afterwards never succeeds. It failed 

in Brittany, now one of the most faithful provinces in 

France; it failed in Ireland, and had the Irish been Boers 

would when they were seven millions have cost us the 

country; it has failed in Poland, where after a hundred 

ears of domination a people of twenty-five millions, without 
organisation and without the plant of an armed revolution, 
still make of themselves a subject of anxious thought to 
three great military Empires. The single instance in 
modern times of successful severity is Sherman’s devasta- 
tion of the Shenandoah Valley ; that was followed by sub- 
mission; but was the submission due to the devastation ? 
We doubt it greatly, believing that the South yielded 
because its leaders, who, being slave-owners, were soldiers 
from their birth upwards, felt that their resources were 
exhausted, and accepted the fall of Richmond, as France 
accepted the fall of Paris, as the unmistakable signal that 
it was time to terminate the war. On the other hand, the 
policy adopted by Prince Bismarck in Bavaria, though 
attractive, 1s inapplicable to the Transvaal,—first, because 
the Boers are not, as the Bavarians were, of the same race 
as their rulers; secondly, because the Boers of the Cape 
Colony agree at heart with the Boers of the Transvaal, 
and would not, therefore, work the Bismarck policy; and 
thirdly, because the Boers have not learned, as all Germans 
have learned, that agreements in the nature of paroles 
ought to be invariably kept. They do not keep them, or 
at all events do not keep them so strictly that we 
can let them go free upon a promise of obedience. 
They must, therefore, for a time be governed, 
and directly governed; but we see no reason, either 
in justice or in the situation, why that Government 
should be based on principles other than those which 
dictate our action in other conquered lands, say the 
Punjab, or Burmah, or New Zealand. 

First as to justice; for if we do visible injustice, we 
shall in the end produce a reaction in this country fatal 
to either energetic or consistent policy. It is just that 
the Boers should be ruled because they invited war. The 
belief, universal on the Continent, that they are patriots 
battling fiercely for “ their country ’’ unjustly invaded by 
the British, is for the most part an illusion. They con- 
quered the country from its savage owners, and becoming 
very rich, and having accumulated a great store of arms, 
they thought the time had arrived to assert their 
ascendency throughout their division of the African Con- 
tinent. They despised the natives, they knew their kins- 
folk in the Colony would be friendly, and they made 
the natural blunder committed at intervals by every other 
enemy of Great Britain. They fancied that the British 
Colossus had feet of clay. It has feet of tempered steel, 
but we all in our self-depreciation bespatter them so 
persistently with mud that till the Colossus 1s in motion 
and the dirt falls off they look as if they were 
only clay. It was a huge blunder, and the Boers 
must take the consequences, as the Sikhs took them in 
1848, in the loss of an independence which had become 
threatening; but we see nothing in the blunder calling 
for cruel repression. The Boers have not behaved like 
the Sepoys or the Chinese,—have not massacred women, 
have not poisoned wells, have not, in fact, departed in any 
general way from the ordinary usages of war. They have 
not, we fear, when liberated on a promise not to fight 
acain, kept their promise; but have German or French 
prisoners always kept theirs? Certainly generals do not 
think so, or they would after every battle release the 
captured, and so relieve themselves of a most serious 
nuisance and embarrassment. The Boers, in fact, should 
be treated, from the point of view of justice, as civilised 








nations generally treat defeated peoples,—that is, through 
a severe and persistent exertion of the civil power as it is 
usually employed in a disaffected province. Sir Alfred 
Milner, supported by a strong body of armed police and as 
many soldiers as are deemed necessary, should be invested 
with absolute authority, extending, of course, to the right of 
proclaiming martial law, and left to tranquillise his province 
as best he can. If recalcitrant Boers plot against him, they 
must be arrested. If they take to the bush as irregular com- 
batants, they must be shot. If they assassinate, or attempt 
to assassinate, or terrorise individuals, whether soldiers or 
civilians, they must be hanged; and if they fly, the pursuit 
must go on, if necessary, like the pursuit of Nana Sahib, in- 
flexibly and unfalteringly for twenty years. But for the 
rest they should be governed for the time just as English 
women are governed ; that is, invested with every legal 
right except the vote. Such measures will not at once 
secure peace any more than they did in La Vendée or 
Burmah, but they will secure in a short time that sullen 
acquiescence in an alien rule which is all that this genera- 
tion has now to hope for. The great mass of mankind, 
Boers included, are ordinary, self-seeking, and rather 
stupid people. When they find by experience that if they 
will stay quiet, and only curse below their breath, they 
will be let alone, that they are free to cultivate and trade 
and make money in any way they like, they will pursue 
those interesting occupations, and regard flight to the 
veldt, with its accompanying exposures and dangers, as 
at best a counsel of perfection, to be talked about after 
supper, a8 Jacobites talked about Legitimacy, but not 
followed. There should be but one exception to the rule 
in quiet districts of the ordinary civil laws. The instru- 
ments of civilisation, railways, telegraphs, and the Queen’s 
mails, must be specially protected, and though we would 
not destroy neighbouring villages, we would decree that if 
such villages did not arrest or denounce the men guilty of 
interrupting communications, all real property within 
the area in question should pass tpso facto to the 
Crown. 


But these Boers, we shall be told, hate us so hard. 
Grant it, and what have their un-Christian feelings to do 
with the matter? When they have done hating they 
will leave off. Our own Highland clans used to hate 
each other very hard, and now support one another in 
battle whenever the descendant of Marjorie Bruce asks 
them to do it. Is it really imagined that the Celtic 
Bretons, who held their Revolutionary conquerors to ba 
atheistic blood-suckers, ever loved them, or that the 
Southerners are devoted to the Yankees, or that the 
Poles reverence and admire the Prussians? They hate 
them hard, and would expel them if they could, not 
without -kickings; but as they cannot they trade with 
them, and marry with them, and dine with them, pending 
the day when the tables shall be turned. If experience 
teaches anything, it is that there is not in average 
mankind the power to resist the atmospheric pressure 
of laws severe but just, and justly administered, unless 
those who obey them are suffering for the sake of a creed, 
or are liable to insult, or are tortured with the thought 
that but for the conquerors’ confiseations they would be 
well-off folk. Expulsion, confiscation, burnings, unjust 
judgments, religious insults, these are the things that 
linger in men’s minds for generations, not the deaths, 
which must have happened in any case, perhaps in more 
painful ways. The Irish Celts still remember the transfer 
of property that followed the battle of the Boyne, and 
still curse the memory of the house of Orange. It was 
William who sanctioned the massacre of Glencoe; but if 
Queen Wilhelmina stood in the Pass which witnessed 
that atrocious scene, is there a Highlander alive who 
would cast a stone at her? Capital punishment for 
brigandage, not devastation, is, we feel convinced, the 
panacea for the Transvaal, capital punishment with a 
right of commutation when the crime becomes un- 
important. 





THE RE-ELECTION OF MINISTERS. 


| his speech at Preston on Monday night Mr. Hanhary 
aired a grievance which he shares with most members 
of her Majesty’s Government, and which, we think, is not 
without its significance for the constituents themselves. 
He deplored the antiquated law which compelled a newly 
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appointed Minister to seek re-election, He had always 
been opposed to shams, he said, and he would not be 
sorry to see this one done away with. We have always 
disliked any tiakering of the framework of the Constitu- 
tion unless some serious purpose is to be served. Small 
changes, even when they refurm some trivial abuse, are 
not desirable, and the spirit which engenders them is 
often a false one. But an abuse, trivial enough in all 
conscience, may be so unworthy of the dignity of govern- 
ment and vexatious in itself that we may press for 
a@ remedy without exposing ourselves to the charge 
of impatience aod abstract idealism. The statute-book 
contaius, or has contained, many curious provisions, but 
most of them which it was found impossible to regard 
in practice were quietly neglected for years before thev 
were formally repealed. For example, an Act of 1372 pro- 
vided that no lawyer might sit as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and though its provisions had been disregarded for 
centuries, the formal repeal did not come till 1871. But. 
for some reason the law passed in the reign of Anne pro- 
viding that every Member of the House of Commons who 
accepted office under the Crown should be compelled to 
vacate his seat and seek re-eleetion, still imposes its 
unwelcome duties upon each new Cabinet Minister. It 
is nut a conspicuous monument of Irgislative wisdom, It 
is the compromise arrived at after repeated attempts to 
sever the Executive wholly from the Legislature. A clause 
in the Act of Settlement, which never came into effect, 
would have excluded all office-bolders finally from the 
Lower House. Subsequent Place Bills on the same lines 
were rejected or vetoed, and then the present compromise 
was accepted, which sends al] the more prominent 
Ministers post-haste to the country to get a perfectly 
unnecessary vote of confidence. At the time of its incep- 
tion it had a possible value as a safeguard. It kept the 
more notorious placemen—the gentlemen who drew large 
salaries for work which they did not do—out of the 
House, it provided some check upon the Royal authority, 
and it may have helped to impress upon the irresponsible 
Minister the fact that he was in some sense a popular 
choice. But nowadays these lessons have been so well 
learned that they are all but meaningless from their 
familiarity. We no longer fight against a Bedchamber 
influence ; jobbery has gone out of fashion, and most of 
the richest jobs out of existence; and the daily Press does 
not suffer the Minister to forget the country which 
appointed him. The Lower House, great as its faults 
are, is robustly independent and aggressively critical. 
The former times have passed utterly away, and we are 
left with this one wearisome and needless relic. 


The existence of the law is indeed a centre of paradoxes. 
The most important offices, whose holders are peculiarly 
in the public eye and exposed to the breath of popular 
criticism, must bow to it, but the minor offices, the link 
between the permanent officials and the Parliamentary 
heads of Departments, escape scot-free. As Mr. Hanbury 
— out, when he was Secretary to the Treasury 

e had not to journey to his constituents at Preston ; 
and why the Board of Agriculture should be regarded 
with more suspicion than a Treasury Secretaryship 
does not appear. It is no check on salaries, and indeed 
the salaries of Cabinet Ministers, as compared with 
those of successful men in other professions, are so 
moderate that safeguards are superfluous. It is, in fact, 
founded upon a series of legal fictions, none of which can 
be construed into a serious meaning. One is that the 
House of Commons is suspicious of Ministers and chary 
of allowing them to enter its gates, when the perennial 
cry is that every Minister if possible should sit in the 
Lower House to answer for the misdeeds of his Depart- 
ment. Another is that the constituencies do not like to be 
represented by Ministers, which is a doctrine no con- 
stituency in the British Islands would subscribe to, though 
it may have a grudge against a particuiar specimen. 
Another is that a man’s tenets change in some vital way, 
when from being a mere supporter of a Government he 
becomes a member, and that, therefore, a second act of 
approval is necessary on the part of his constituents. 
Office may indeed work a change in views, but not 
assuredly the mere acceptance of office without its expe- 
rience. The custom is simply an idle formality when 
there is no opposition, and an expensive nuisance when 
the seat is contested; and the sweeping away of the 


anachronism would be a useful act of admini 
reform. 


The arguments against the continuance of the custo 
are numerous, and it would be ridiculous to parade my 
against so trifling a business; but a few will suffice : 
show its discomfort. It may operate, as Mr. Hanby 
pointed out, to hmit the choice of the Prime Nieman 
When a Government is returned with a narrow majority 
and every vote is of value, the Prime Minister niet 
seriously hesitate to give office to a man whose seat wag 
unsafe, assuming that a substitute of nearly equal ability 
could be procured. For though another seat might be 
found for the rejected Minister, there would always 
be a seat lost to his party. Since it is our duty 
as Lord Rosebery has told us, to procure talent from 
every possible source, it seems illogical thus to em. 
barrass the choice. Let it be granted that a sense of 
chivalry frequently keeps an Opposition from contesting 
a seat which may have been gallantly won a few months 
before; yet this does not always happen, and in con. 
stituencies where party feeling runs high it will rarely 
happen. Since the election the other party may have 
learned a lesson and profited by a recognition of mistaken 
tactics, while at the s:‘ne time there comes to the winning 
side the inevitable inertia after a hardly-won success, 
The consequence may easily be that the by-election ig 
not fought upon the questions at issue in the General 
Election, but upon purely local and accidental matters,— 
the kudos of the Minister-elect, on the one side ; the slack. 
ness of his supporters, the improved position of the 
Opposition, and the slight popular reaction, on the other, 
Such cases must constantly occur; the Opposition may 
occasionally win; and who shall say that the accidental 
victory represents the real verdict of the constituency 
upon the general political question? In 1892 Mr. Morley, 
after his appointment to the Irish Secretaryship, had to 
fight a difficult by-election at Newcastle. Sueh con. 
tests can be productive of little good. Suppose that the 
Minister-elect is defeated. He finds, of course, another seat, 
but he enters upon office with a feeling of failure. He realises 
that. he has lost a seat to his party, he has lost the verve and 
freshness which bis earlier victory gave him, and he cannot 
resist the feeling that he has already forfeited to some 
extent the confidence of the country. Or let us suppose 
that he is successful. Here, also, there are disadvantages, 
In the contest he has been compelled to give his opinions 
on certain questions connected with his future office, give 
them with the air and authority, and at the same time 
without the equipment, of the specialist. He has already 
in his first stage given certain crude pledges on the sub- 
ject which will engross his attention for the next few 
years; and when he feels compelled to depart from such 
a rough-and-ready policy, these rash pledges will be 
brought up in judgment against him. The inevitable 
result of success or failure will be to handicap the 
Minister at the outset. If, on the other hand, he is 
unopposed, the whole affair becomes a mere fiasco, and 
the wasted time will be scarcely atoned for by the 
reiterated expression of his constituents’ confidence. 


The truth of the matter is that in the democracy in 
which we live this system of re-election is inconsistent 
with the first principles of politics. It may have served 
a useful purpose in its time by guarding against preroga- 
tive and corruption, but nowadays it is inconvenient and 
absurd. When a Minister is appointed, the people have 
already signed and countersigned his credentials. If he 
is a Member of the Lower House they have elected him, 
and so given him his representative authority. But they 
have also indirectly put the Prime Minister in power by 
returning a majority of one party, and so appointed the 
man who gives their representative office. What further 
ratification is necessary ? Let us by all means have safe- 
gnards against caprice and frequent appeals to the popular 
tribunal, but let such appeals be sane and intelligible, 
and not a remnant of an obsolete political tradition. 


trative 





NEWFOUNDLAND. 


ESIDES several other claims on the attention of the 
intelligent student, the British Empire deserves 
consideration as a vast democratic laboratory. In the 








different countries, small and great, whieh go to make it 
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here are in progress experiments in the practice of 
= yerpment of the most diverse character. Here in the 
wll es Kingdom, for example, we have in existence three, 
- four, quite distinct educational systems, in England, 
pie Wales, and Ireland, and also the greatest variety 
rp terpretation by local authorities of their responsi- 
ef inthe sphere of what is called ** municipal trading.” 
bi a Australasian Colonies experiments of kinds for which 
. blic opinion at home is still unripe are on foot, being tried 
c elation both to education and to compulsory arbitration 
e ‘eer disputes. But quite as remarkable as any 
jorelopment in self-goveroment within or without the 
Queen's dominions, and indeed, so far as our recollection 
werves us, destitute of any approximate historical prece- 
jent, is what is shortly, but very inadequately, styled the 
«Railway Contract” in Newfoundland, as it was carried 
through by the late Legislature of the Colony, and as it 
may be affected by the General Election held there early 
in the past month. On this topic an able correspondent, 
signing himself “ Colonial Born,” sends us a very interest- 
ing communication. We are unable to publish it, partly 
on account of its length and partly by reason of an ex- 

ression or two which, in view of the recent painful 
experience of a daily contemporary, strike us as capable 
of penal interpretation by a jury temporarily wielding, 
and enjoying, the functions of Press Censor. We readily, 
however, endeavour to meet our correspondent’s wish that 
the Newfoundland situation should be brought fairly 
before the public at home, and to that end shall avail our- 
selves of his letter as well as of other sources of infor- 
mation. 

In November, 1897, a General Election in Newfound- 
land resulted in the return of a large majority of so-called 
Tory Members to the popular branch of the Legislature. 
Party names have very little meaning in “our oldest 
Colony,” and we are unable to say what, if any, positive 
programme was put forward by Sir James Winter and 
Mr. Morine, the principal leaders of the then successful 
party. But there was one expectation which undoubtedly 
they did not raise, and that was that, if placed in power 
by the electors, they would enter into any fresh or 
extended arrangements with Mr. R. G. Reid, a Canadian 
capitalist, with whom the previous Government in 1893 had 
made a contract, under which he undertook to “ operate” 
a large portion of the railways of the Colony up to the 
year 1903, in return for very extensive permanent grants of 
lands along the lines of those railways. It is freely 
alleged by members of the Liberal party that denuncia- 
tion of these land concessions played an important part in 
the campaign by which their opponents secured power in 
1897, and though this allegation is disputed by the Tory 
leaders, the latter have never pretended that any further 
development of the policy in question was foreshadowed 
by them. Nor was anything of the kind indicated in the 
Speech from the Throne with which the first Session of 
the new Legislature was opened. That Session, however, 
was only a very few weeks old when the Premier, 
Sir James Winter, introduced Resolutions on which to 
base a Bill enacting a new contract with Mr. Reid, of 
the most comprehensive and far-reaching description. 
I amounted, in effect, to the transfer to Mr. Reid of the 
veole of the railways of the Colony in perpetuity ; of the 
‘elegraph system so far as owned by the Government, 
ind the local sea communications, for long terms of years, 
with solid subsidies; the dry-dock at St. John’s ; and the 
pick, as freehold, of all the Crown lands, together with 
the minerals under them, to which he had not become 
already entitled under the contract of 1893. In return, 
Mr. Reid was to pay—besides royalties on any minerals he 
might raise—a net sum of rather under 900,000 dols. 
Having regard to the fact that in the year (1897) before this 
“deal” a small part of the railway alone, that from St. 
John’s to Harbor Grace, had been bought by the pre- 
vious Government for nearly 1,500,000 dols., it is not diffi- 
cult to understand that the Governor of Newfoundland in 
1898, Sir Herbert Murray, who had only been made 
acquainted with the intentions of his Ministers oa the day 
before that on which the Premier introduced the Resolu- 
tions already mentioned, protested that the price proposed 
to be taken for the railway was far too low. Indeed, on 
that and other grounds the Governor was strongly opposed 
to the contract, and would probably have been ad if Mr. 
Chamberlain could have seen his way to authorise him to 








reserve the Act giving force to tue “deal” for her 
Majesty’s pleasure. Mr. Chamberlain, however, took a 
perfectly clear line from the outset. On its merits 
he was entirely unfavourable to the Reid  con- 
tract, of which he wrote that “such an abdication by 
a Government of some of its most important functions is 
without parallel.” But he held that the transaction, 
extraordinary as it was, fell entirely within the powers 
of local self-government enjoyed by Newfoundland, and 
that any Imperial action in arrest or nullification of it 
would be an unjustifiable breach of the Charter of the 
Colony. Holding this view, he steadily refused to yield 
to the pressure brought to bear upon him in the sbape of 
a bombardment of petitions from all parts of the Colony, 
which lasted for several months after the contract aud 
the Bill authorising it had been signed by the Governor, 
entreating that the latter might be disallowed. The 
strongest point in support of this entreaty was the hurry 
with which the Bill was pushed through the Legislature, 
aud which, as it was plausibly alleged, prevented the 
scattered electorate of Newfoundland from being aware 
of the startling manner in which the principal assets of 
the Colony were proposed to be dealt with by party 
leaders who had given no warning of their intentions. 
The Governor felt so keenly on this head that he urged 
that, even at the risk of creating a precedent, the electorate 
should have an opportunity of pronouncing for or against 
the contract before the Bill was finally sanctioned. Mr. 
Chamberlain, however, was unshakable in the opinion 
that “in accepting the privilege of self-government, the 
Colony had accepted the full responsibilities inseparable 
from that privilege, and that if the machinery it had 
provided for the work of legislation and admivistra- 
tion had proved defective, or the persons to whom it 
had entrusted its destinies had failed to discharge 
their trust, they could not look to her Majesty’s 
Government to supplement or remedy those defects, 
or to judge between them and their duly chosen re- 
presentatives.” 


We are by no means prepared to say that Mr. Chamber- 
lain ought to have taken a less rigid view of his constitu- 
tional duty, but the case was certainly an extreme one. 
Considerably more than half the total number of Newfound- 
landers who voted at the General Election of 1897 are 
said to have signed petitions for the disallowance of the 
Reid Contract Bill. And feeling in the Colony in regard 
to the manner in which that measure was rushed through 
the Legislature was probably exacerbated by the discovery 
that Mr. Morine, the Minister of Finance, who was 
more prominent than even the Premier, Sir J. Winter, 
in pushing it forward, was at the same time Mr. Reid’s 
retained legal adviser. It is true that when challenged on 
the subject by the Governor in October, 1898, Mr. Morine 
maintained that he only advised the great contractor on 
private matters in which his interests and those of the 
Colony could not clash, that in that capacity his position 
had long been known in the Courts, and that other 
present or former members of the Executive Council had, 
while occupying that office, been permitted to act as 
solicitors and counsel to the same contractor when con* 
tracts between him and the Government were pending. 
If so, it is a pity, for unquestionably the two positions 
are incompatible, and Sir H. Murray was clearly right in 
insisting that Mr. Morine should resign his office in the 
Government while retaining his professional connection 
with Mr. Reid. Some months later, in April, 1899, a new 
Governor having succeeded, Mr. Morine re-entered office, 
on undertaking not to act as Mr. Reid’s adviser, but about 
a year ago he again resigned. Since then he has been active 
in forwarding the contractor’s desire to form, and transfer 
his rights to, a limited liability company controlled by his 
sons, and authorised to raise five million dollars’ worth 
of debentures for the better working of his concessions. 
In the meantime, a split in the Tory party had led to the 
accession to office of a Liberal Cabinet with Mr. Bond as 
its head, which strongly opposed any modification in Mr. 
Reid’s favour of the letter of the obligations which he 
had accepted, unless he would assent to important altera- 
tions in favour of the Colony,—such, for example, as the 
conversion of his fee-simple of the railways into a tenancy 
tor a term of years, and the relinquishment of his hold 
upon the telegraphs. These terms were resisted by the 
contractor, and, with the issue still unsettled, the elec 
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torate was consulted. The result has been an almost com- 
plete sweeping of the board by Mr. Bond and the Liberals, 
and Mr. Bond is now not only in office, but in power, with 
apparently something like a free hand for the treatment 
of the Reid monopolies. In giving this very decisive vote, 
the electors of Newfoundland, as it seems to us, have acted 
in a way which redounds distinctly to their credit. A 
poor people, they were urged by Mr. Morine, on Mr. 
Reid’s behalf, to relax the contract in his favour, in order 
to enable him to give large employment. But they re- 
sented the efforts which appeared to them to be made to fill 
the popular House of the Legislature with personal hench- 
men of Mr. Reid’s, and preferred the independence of 
their Parliament to the bait of larger work and wages for 
themselves. They have acted rightly, but the Ministry 
which thev have installed in almost unchecked authority 
has a difficult task before it. To drive Mr. Reid, who 
appears to have carried out his contract honourably, tnto 
throwing it up, would probably be a dangerous course. 
For it seems very doubtful—such, at least, was the most 
remarkable contention in the Winter-Morine Ministry’s 
vindication of their “ deal ”—whether the Colony is able to 
conduct a large railway system with economy, purity, and 
efficiency as a Department of Government. Capital, also, is 
clearly needed for the development of the great resources of 
the Colony, and any harsh treatment of Mr. Reid might 
frighten other eapital away. In a word, the mischief 
done by the contracts of 1893 and 1898 cannot be undone 
ina hurry, or by violent action. Compromise of some 
kind there will have to be, but, happily, the popular 
temper evinced at the recent elections secures that the 

resent Government is in a position to deal with Mr. 
Reid in a spirit of firmness and dignity. 





NEWSPAPERS AND LIBEL ACTIONS. 


HE case of “ Farquhar v. Lloyd” has naturally excited 
much alarm in newspaper offices. The editor of 
the Daily Chronicle probably thought that the comment 
of his too humorous contributor on the result of the pro- 
ceedings in which Messrs. Farquhar had vainly sought to 
recover the prize of certain tinned provisions supplied by 
them was fully justified by the report. But Messrs. 
Fargqnhar thought otherwise, and a jury have taken their 
view rather than that of the editor, and have added an 
unpleasantly sharp point to their preference by giving 
very heavy damages. It is not quite clear in what part 
of this unexpectedly expensive paragraph the sting lay, 
but presumably it was in the implication that the use of 
any portion of Messrs. Farquhar’s stock must be injurious 
to health. To say this was to go beyond anything that 
the report of the case justified. It was shown that 
certain tins were unfit for use, but this was all. Indeed, 
it was part of Messrs. Farquhar’s case that a very small 
proportion—one-third per cent. is what they themselves 
put it at—is returned as unsound. But the writer in 
the Daily Chronicle was above such nice distinctions. In 
his opinion tinned provisions must be wholesome all in 
all, or not at all. If one-third per cent. is bad, the whole 
must be bad; and happy in this conviction, he gave the 
rein to his fancy and landed the proprietors of the Dai? 
Chronicle in, as the result proved, a very costly action. 


Undoubtedly it seems hard that a very slight piece of 
carelessness on the part of an editor—the omission to 
satisfy himself that a comment upon a trial assumed 
nothing that was not unmistakably borne out by the report 
of it—should make his proprietors the poorer by many 
hundred pounds. What is a newspaper to do if it may 
not say “ Serve him right” when some one loses his case ? 
Criticism is one of the two essential functions of news- 
papers. To comment upon the news they print comes as 
natural to them as to print it. In the light of “ Farquhar 
v. Lloyd,” this instinct will have to be kept in order. 
Editors will have to do their work in heavier fetters than 
heretofore, and will be unable to plead the absence of 
negligence or malice as any bar to an action for libel. 
This, at least, is the moral which the Times draws from 
the proceedings in “ Farquhar v. Lloyd,” and so stated it 
is sufficiently disturbing We question whether the 7imes 


has given sufficient weight to the extension which the fact 


in the Daily Chronicle. It prefers to raise the larger iseue: 
—Ought the defendants in a libel action to be held any 
more responsible for such harm as they have done than 
the driver of a cart which runs into another vehicle 
What the several responsibilities at present amount to 
was stated the next day by Sir Herbert Stephen 
“ People who drive carts in the street are bound to tak 
reasonable care how they do it, but if they do take reason, 
able care they are not bound to insure other people 
against accidents. Newspapers, on the other hand, arg 
mulcted in costs and damages if they injure others by 
falling short of a degree of caution and prevision which 
it is absolutely impossible they should exercise.” Ig jt 
right that this distinction should exist, and that news. 
papers should be treated as though they were in a sengg 
hostes humant generis ? 

Sir Herbert Stephen draws a very ingenious distinction 
between the two cases. The owner of a cart, he argues, 
“not merely did not intend to hurt” the person driven 
over, “he did not intend to enter into any relation with 
him whatever.” He would, had he been given the choice, 
have preferred that the victim had never crossed the 
road at that particular point and that particular moment, 
The newspaper, on the other hand, does intend to deal 
with the person libelled. It does not, indeed, intend to 
libel him, but it intends to make use of him. That nse 
may be the rendering of a service to the public, or it may 
only be the provision of a paragraph at a time when 
incidents are few and “copy” hard to come by. But 
whatever the contemplated use may be, the newspaper 
deliberately puts the person libelled to that use, 
and on this ground Sir Herbert Stephen argues that 
the principle of the verdict in “Farquhar »v. Lloyd” is 
sound. It rests, in fact, on a basis closely resembling 
that of the Workman’s Compensation Act. Why is an 
employer saddled with a liability in regard to his 
workmen from which he is free as regards the general 
public? Because he employs his workmen for his own 
profit. And so in another sense a newspaper uses for its 
own profit the persons on whose acts it comments, The 
Daily Chronicle was not obliged to comment on the quality of 
Messrs. Farquhar’s goods. It did soofits own free will,—not 
intending, we may be sure, to exceed the permitted limits 
of fair comment, but still exceeding them, as the jury 
thought, in fact. There was no malice, and as the editor 
no doubt thought, there had been reasonable caution, 
Probably, when he read the paragraph in proof, he looked 
up the report of the proceedings in the County Court and 
satisfied himself that the comment was in what looked 
like substantial agreement with the decision of the Judge. 
That is to say, he used as much care as would have held 
the owner of a cart harmless, but is not sufficient, the law 
being what it is, to hold the owner of a newspaper 
harmless, 

Hard cases, we know, make bad law, and severe as the 
verdict in “Farquhar v. Lloyd” unquestionably is—unduly 
severe, probably, so far as the damages go—it seems to 
us to be precisely one of these hard cases. We greatly doubt 
whether it would be for the public benefit that the law should 
be altered. It occasionally has highly inconvenient con- 
sequences to newspaper proprietors, but it does guard them 
against a temptation to which in the absence of a very strict 
libel law newspapers would inevitably be exposed. In 
England we know so little of attacks upon private character 
that we are tempted to forget what a rich field they would 
afford to journalistic enterprise of a certain kind. If 
there is one change more obvious than another in the 
public taste as regards newspapers, it is the growing 
desire to read gossip. The journals that boast of getting 
the largest number of readers take care to give those 
readers a daily column “about people.” What Lady So- 
and-So wore, and at what point in Bond Street. Mr. This 
was seen in animated conversation with Mr. That, and 
how long it was before they were joined by Mr. Somebody- 
else, are facts of which it is supposed that every one 
must feel eager to be informed. As it is impossible 


that any one with sufficient intelligence to be a newpaper 
editor can want this sort of matter for his own pleasure 
or edification, it must be provided for the gratification of 
his readers. 
innocent, if idiotic, kind, how much keener would be the 


But if they are pleased with details of this 
There 





that a percentage of provisions supplied by Messrs. 
Farguhar were bad underwent at the hands of the writer 





gratification given by an interesting scandal ? 
would be no difficulty in supplying any number of such 
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things. A fair amount of them are always in circulation, 
nd if at any moment the supply ran short, what could be 
: ier than to make up the tale by a little judicious inven- 
on? With the present rivalry among newspapers, if one 
of them began on these lines, some of the others would 
be sure to follow, until in the end the object of a large 
number of journals would be to outdo all others in the 
raciness and variety of the personal intelligence supplied 
to their readers. ae 
On the whole, therefore, we prefer the law as it is, 
notwithstanding the hardship which it occasionally in- 
ficts upon newspapers. Almost any one of them—to 
uote Sir Herbert Stephen again—“can render almost 
any wan’s life intolerable,” and can do this with the best 
ossible results to its circulation and income. As things 
are, private life is regarded as practically outside hostile 
criticism, Public men, in their public capacities, may be 
the theme of innumerable homilies, but private persons go 
free. The value of such a state of things is inestimable ; 
and if, in any appreciable degree, it can be traced to 
our present Libel Law, it is well that this law should be 
maintained. We see the consequences of a different 
system in the United States, and we are not in love 
with the spectacle, 








“GOING FANTEE.” 


HE civilising of the dark races, of which work so much 
now falls to the lot of Englishmen, would be an easier 

as well as more satisfactory task if it were certain that they 
would always stay civilised; but that is not a certainty at all. 
We do not know, that is, whether the moment independence 
were attained, and the severe pressure of white dominion 
withdrawn, there would not be a rapid reversion to lower 
ideals, or even to utter savagery. The late Duke of Argyll 
always maintained in his thoughtful speculations on the sub- 
ject that the tendency in some races towards retrogression 
was as strong as the tendency towards progress, and was 
inclined to believe, though he could not scientifically prove, 
that certain tribes of savages were men who had survived as 
the detritus or ruined fragments of higher civilisations. The 
evidence as to the permanent results of white control is still 
most imperfect, because the white and dark races have been in 
close contact for such very limited periods, but the little there 
is tends to raise doubts as to the truth of the optimistic view. 
The withdrawal of white ascendency in Spanish America 
has not been a complete success, the natives as a body, and 
with remarkable individual exceptions, having betrayed a dis- 
tinct tendency to sink back to their ancient level, though the 
revolting cruelties of Aztec Mexico have not been revived. 
The keenest observers in India doubt whether, if we withdrew, 
there would in fifty years be any trace left of our century of 
dominion either in the thoughts of the people or their ways of 
life. The missionaries say that “the time for independent 
native pastors has hardly yet arrived.” The conviction of the 
people themselves resembles that of the keen observers, they 
regarding our reign as a passing cloud permitted for a 
moment to obscure the clear sky of Hindooism. We rather 
distrust comments upon negro mental status, because the 
imitative habit of the negroes—which may, like the imitative 
ways of our own lower classes, be a method of stretching 
towards the light—and their abnormal vanity excite in the 
white man an irritation and scorn which disturb the equa- 
uimity of his judgment. Still, the accounts of the emanci- 
pated slaves in the Southern States—allowing, we repeat, for 
remarkable exceptions — point to retrogression at least as 
clearly as to advance, especially in the general ideal of morality. 
About Hayti, the only negro State which was once ruled 
by white men, the observations of travellers are uniformly un- 
favourable, and this at considerable intervals of years. We 
confess we remain unconvinced by the stories of cannibalism, 
except possibly as prevailing for a moment after great 
droughts or other disasters affecting food; but the Haytian 
certainly tolerates Vaudooism, a foul variety of serpent 
worship brought no doubt from Africa, and exhibits to a 
full degree his ancient callous cruelty, The worst Roman 
Emperor would hardly have been capable of the conduct 
related by Mr. Prichard in “Where Black Rules White: 
Hayti” (A. Constable and Co., 12s.) of the able tyrant, the 


“Thore seems to have been nothing to appeal to in this man’s 

nature. Bravery, humility, all alike failed to touch him. He 
had no bowels of mercy. He was one day on the battlements 
with a youth, who, perhaps presuming on past favours, in some 
manner displeased him. The drop from those sheer walls is 
2,000 ft. to the plain below. ‘ You are, of course, about to die,’ 
said Christophe, ‘but I will be kind to you. You shall have a 
choice of deaths. Either you throw yourself over here or the 
soldiers shall shoot you.’ The young man chose to fling himself 
into space. But by a miracle he fell amongst some trees or 
bushes on the cliff-side, and so escaped with a broken arm. He 
gathered himself up somehow, and presented himself again before 
the Emperor. ‘ Your bidding has been done, sire,’ he said. ‘ Yes, 
it has,’ remarked Christophe, ‘and I am very much interested to 
find that you survive. Oblige me by trying if you can do it 
again !’” 
There is, too, the curious evidence, known, we believe to 
every experienced white man in Africa, and, if we recollect 
aright, in Australia also, of the tendency of individuals 
who have been thoroughly trained in civilisation to “go 
Fantee,” that is, to revert to the savagery of one of the most 
savage tribes. Mr. Grant Allen was supposed in London to 
have exaggerated the truth to absurdity in his story of the 
Rev. John Orowdy, but Lady Broome in this month’s Cornhill 
relates a story of a Zulu girl which is nearly as sugges- 
tive. The authentication in this case is perfect, for the girl 
lived in Lady Broome’s own house, and her mistress would, it 
is obvious, have willingly recorded a very different story :— 


“TI think, however, quite the most curious instance of the thin- 
ness of surface civilisation among these people came to me in the 
case of a young Zulu girl who had been early left an orphan and 
had been carefully trained in a clergyman’s family. She was 
about sixteen years old when she came as my nursemaid, and wag 
very plump and comely, with a beaming countenance, and the 
sweetest voice and prettiest manners possible. She had a great 
love of music, and performed harmoniously enough on an accor- 
dion as well as on several queer little pipes and reeds. She could 
speak, read, and write Dutch perfectly, as well as Zulu, and was 
nearly as proficient in English. She carried a little Bible always 
in her pocket, and often tried my gravity by dropping on one 
knee by my side whenever she caught me sitting down and alone, 
and beginning to read aloud from it. It was quite a new posses- 
sion, and she had not got beyond the opening chapters of Genesis, 
and delighted in the story of ‘Dam and Eva, as ske called our 
first parents. She proved an excellent nurse and thoroughly 
trustworthy; the children were devoted to her, especially the 
baby, who learned to speak Zulu before English, and to throwa 
reed assegai as soon as he could stand firmly on his little fat 
legs. I brought her to England after she had been about a year 
with me, and she adapted herself marvellously and unhesitatingly 
to the conditions of @ civilisation far beyond what she had ever 
dreamed of. ..... A friend of mine chanced to be returning to 
Natal, and proposed that I should spare my Zulu nurse to her, 
Her husband’s magistracy being close to where Maria’s tribe 
dwelt, it seemed a good opportunity for ‘ Malia’ to return to her 
own country; so of course I let her go, begging my friend to tell 
me how the girl got on. The parting from the little boys was a 
heart-breaking scene, nor was Malia at all comforted by the fine 
clothes all my friends insisted on giving her. Not even a huge 
Gainsborough hat garnished with giant poppies could console her 
for leaving her ‘little chieftain;’ but it was at all events some- 
thing to send her off so comfortably provided for, and with two 
large boxes of good clothes. In the course of a few months I 
received a letter from my friend, who was then settled in her 
up-country home, but her story of Maria’s doings seemed well- 
nigh incredible, though perfectly true. All had gone well on the 
voyage and so long as they remained at Durban and Maritzburg; 
but as soon as the distant settlement was reached, Maria’s kins- 
men came around her and began to claim some share in her pros- 
perity. Free fights were of constant occurrence, and in one of 
them Maria, using the skull of an ox as a weapon, broke her 
sister’s leg. Soon after that she returned to the savage life she 
had not known since her infancy, and took to it with delight. 1 
don’t know what became of her clothes, but she had presented 
herself before my friend clad in an old sack and with necklaces of 
wild animals’ teeth, and proudly announced she had just been 
married ‘ with cows’—thus showing how completely her Chris- 
tianity had fallen away from her, and she had practically 
returned, on the first opportunity, to the depth of that savagery 
from which she had been taken before she could even remember 
it. I soon lost all trace of her, but Malia’s story has always 
remained in my mind as an amazing iastauce of the strcuyth of 
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The causes of such reversions, which indicate, we repeat, a 
general tendency to reversion when once the white authority 
is withdrawn, are, we conceive, twofold. One is that we 
underrate the immense burden in the way of self-control, 
habits, and obediences which Western civilisation lays upon 
its subjects, a burden which includes, first, a strict moral law 
which it has taken centuries to drive into our own people— 
they have hardly imbibed it fully yet, as we see whenever for 
any reason restraint is withdrawn—secondly, a political law 
curiously unsuited to any but white temperaments; and, 
thirdly, a ceremonial law involving dress, food, education, 
worship, methods of courtship, subjects of conversation, in 
fact, the whole details of life from the greatest to the most 
minute. The moment that burden is felt, the man who has 
not been trained for generations to endure it, or is not 
whipped into endurance by opinion, begins to desire to throw 
it off, and to be independent of it ; reverts, in fact,4o savagery, 
as being, if there is no white control, less burdensome and 
more agreeable. It was Midhat Pasha, we remember, one of 
the ablest Turks who ever lived, who pronounced European 
social etiquettes to be absolutely unendurable and fatal to 
any true enjoyment of social life. The other cause is not 
g0 certain, but it appears to us to exist. We white men 
can only use our own Christian civilisation as our instrument 
for raising the inferior races, and it is at least possible that 
other civilisations equally Christian might exist which might 
suit them much better, but which they are not allowed to 
develop freely. The object of our training of the dark 
peoples is always to produce a type; that type is, from the 
conditions, necessarily ours; and it is at least possible that 
there are, and ought to be, many types all equally acceptable 
to the higher powers. There is no better type among civilised 
men than that of the English minister of any Church, but 
no dark man in the world, if left to himself for a genera- 
tion, will, even if he retains the faith in its purity, be exactly 
like that. 

And, lastly, we are all inan absurd hurry. We forget that 
the dark men of the second generation are not converts at all 
either to Christianity or civilisation, but persons with strong 
inherited tendencies born under a system both of thought and 
manners which is at variance with those tendencies. They 
are no more dominated by their creed than our own masses, 
and no more worshippers of our civilisation than the white 
“beach-combers”’ of the Pacific. It takes generations to make 
of the descendants of converts real Christians—that is, 
Christians whose ideal never changes whatever their con- 
duct may be—and to make them feel the burden of civilisa- 
tion a source of strength. Why should an “ instructed” 
Zulu be so much better than an instructed Anglo-Saxon, or 
Wend, or Hun, who remained often for centuries a fierce bar- 
barian with a veneer of Christianity and civilisation? The 
veneer thickened gradually, but the underlying nature often 
burst out, and so it will be with the Zulu and the negro. We 
must be patient for generations, never withdraw our influence 
while we can retain it, and retain confidence that, though this 
is not the path of progress we should have followed, it is the 
one which throughout history Providence has adopted. You 
can no more make a civilised people in a year than you can 
make a tree. 





ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI AND SPIRITUAL HEROISM. 


HE publication of a little book on St. Francis by the Rey. 
James Adderley (London: Edward Arnold, 3s. 64.), 

with some wise words from M. Sabatier (whose biography of 
St. Francis is one of the most fascinating books of our time), 
suggests to us an aspect of the wonderful life of St. Francis 
which is too often obscured and neglected. Because St. Francis 
was a monk and the founder of one of the greatest Orders in 
the Roman Catholic Church we are too much accustomed to 
take an ecclesiastical view of him. Now an ecciesiastic, in the 
proper sense of the word, St. Francis never was. The whole 
monkish institution in Western Europe was originally secular, 
its objects were largely secular, its fundamental aim being to 
found a new social order when the old Roman society had 
fallen in pieces. It was only after a long interval had elapsed 
that the Papacy incorporated the monastic system into the 
Church, and in the meanwhile the monks had found the 
ecclesiastics among their most bitter foes. What monkery 
has ultimately become we know: but in its incipient stage it 


was one of the noblest and most heroic movements th 


: at ey 
took possession of the human soul. , 


Now St. Francis, who, it will be remembered, was of Wealth 

ae “ ; y 
origin and had been exercised in a splendid, brilliant social 
life of gaiety and luxury, was in essence a man of heroic type 
We are too apt to contract our conception of the heroic 
nature to a small space. Time out of mind it has heen S80. 
ciated with the military type, with the founders of great 
dynasties, with imposing political figures. Ask almost any 
person about his heroes, and he will spontaneously eal] yp 
Charlemagne, or Cesar, or, if he is versed in ancient history, 
Miltiades or Ajax; if he is interested in things of the mind, 
perhaps Luther or some other representative of the public 
strenuous life. Buta monk, an ascetic who had retired from 
the world, who meditated in silence in the forest, kept com. 
pany with the birds, had no money, no visible emblems of 
power, no food save what his fellows provided, can such a type 
be counted heroic? To flee the world, is it not to abandon 
its tasks, to ignore its problems, to refuse to share its burdens? 
And is that conduct heroic ? 

In a nobly inspired passage St. John declares that the 
victory over that merely secular order of custom and routing 
called in the New Testament “the world” is “ our faith,"~ 
the faith of a few, and mostly poor, men and women scattered 
over the Roman Empire, with no learning, no influence, no 
wealth, no arms, with nothing whatever that imposes on the 
“average sensual man.” It was this same all-powerful faith 
which made a hero of Francis of Assisi. To go out into the 
world from a life of luxury, deliberately to strip yourself of 
every earthly possession save the coarse brown garb you wear, 
to rely on God’s goodness for your daily bread, to take a 
share in the world’s menial work after a career of delicate 
ease, to keep weighty vows in the midst of temptation, 
to suppress all inordinate longings, and yet to do all 
this, not as though it were a heavy burden to be borne 
by reason of sin, but to do it with a high grace, a 
beautiful cheerfulness as of the sun coming forth from his 
chamber and rejoicing as a strong man to run his course—if 
this is not the character of a hero, then assuredly there has 
been no heroism on this planet. Now this was the true 
character of Francis of Assisi. So close was he to the very 
heart of Christ, so overpowered by the mystery of His death, 
that the story goes that, in the neighbourhood of Arezzo, he 
received the stigmata of the Passion in a moment of spiritual 
ecstasy. He might, of all men since the early Christian age, 
have exclaimed with Paul, “I am crucified with Christ.” 
Now we all profess to look with veneration on this type of 
man. We praise him, we read books about him, we visit his 
earthly haunts, we do everything save imitate his heroism, and 
this because we do not clearly recognise it. We think too 
much of the monk and those strange and miraculous stories 
contained in the “ Little Flowers of St. Francis.” We think 
too much of the ascetic, and wonder, perchance, whether we 
could stand such privations. We do not realise that to St. 
Francis there were no privations, that there was never any 
question of privations. He “embraced Poverty as a bride,” 
he not only never felt that he had lost anything, he was so full 
of life, of the life that lives after the body has decayed, that a 
world of material possessions seemed to him ridiculous and 
impertinent. The objects for which men strive really appeared 
to St. Francis as absurd. He did not need them ; his spiritual 
personality, filled with the love of Christ and dominated by 
the thought of God, was so great, so infinite, that the king- 
doms of this world and all their glory were to him as much 
glittering delusions as the bits of coloured glass which amuse 
a child in an idle hour. The burden which the outer world 
caw laid on him was no burden at all, the life of poverty had 
not a single care for him or for his comrades. ‘The “ Little 
Flowers of St. Francis” is steeped in sunny happiness. We 
gaze in the noble church of Santa Croce at those lovely frescoes 
in which Italy’s purest artist has depicted scenes from the life of 
St. Francis, and the same blessed happiness pervades them all. 
Even at the funeral (to our thinking, the most perfect of all) 
there is, of course, sadness, but serenity is the pervading note 
as the beautiful sainted figure is about to be laid in the tomb. 
That group of friends round the dead form is never lost 
to the memory in after years. 








We find, then, in St. Francis the great type of simple 
spiritual heroism of a nature so united. so completely at 
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eace with itself that, along with the Christian tenderness 
and that ineffable quality which the New Testament calls 
“the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” goes something that 
ye might almost name Greek, the sense of “temperance 4 
which was the most characteristic of all Greek virtues. If 
we could conceive of one of Plutarch’s men armed, not with 
any carnal weapon, but with the sword of the spirit, over- 
fowing with the love which was manifested in the 
felds of Galilee, and entranced by that vision of divine 
things which the Greek mind at its best saw but as 
through a glass darkly,—we should perhaps gain some 
conception of the true personality of St. Francis. We 
must, while remembering all the wonderful work of the Fran- 
ciscans in their best days, think of their founder, not primarily 
as a monk, but as a man, a veritable medixval embodiment of 
the purest love, but strong with a human strength, no weak- 
ling, no mourner, fresh and lithe as a young sapling, rejoicing 
in his freedom from entanglements of those worldly lusts 
which war against the soul. Say what we will, the world, 
sunk in materialism and at the best conscious of but a low 
average of aspiration, will never rise to any further height of 
attainment till the spirit of St. Francis is once more incarnate 
amongst us. It is not by mere machinery that our cities are 
to be purged, our waste places made glad, and our social life 
redeemed. One spiritual hero is worth all the social machinery 
ever created or all the committees of worthy busybodies ever 
devised. The world needs above all else the man who will 
conceive of Christianity as a heroic adventure, who will be 
untrammelled, free, and yet joyous asa young Apollo. That 
was St. Francis, and so he was the true agent of redemption 
of a medieval world, stained with wrong and doomed to 
corruption, 


THE WORLD'S FIRST BUTTERFLIES. 
T is difficult to picture the silence and stillness of a world 
in which there were no birds, no hum of bees, no flight 
of butterflies, and no signs of the innumerable other insects 
which exceed the other population of the earth by unnumbered 
myriads of millions. Rocks and slate are not ideal butter- 
fly cases; and if the fragile limbs of the beetle and grass- 
hopper of the successive prehistoric worlds had perished 
beyond the power of identification no one could have felt 
surprise. But such has been the industry of modern 
naturalists—to give the widest name to those who have 
devoted their time to the search for, and description of, 
fossil insects—that the remains of thousands of species have 
been identified, and the time of their appearance upon the 
earth approximately fixed. The latest contribution to this 
elegant branch of the study of fossils is a second edition, pub- 
lished twenty years after the first, of a series of twelve papers, 
by Mr. Herbert Goss, entitled “The Geological Antiquity 
of Insects” (Gurney and Jackson). To this he has added 
the latest discoveries on the subject, and the whole volume 
makes a complete history of what is known of the insects 
of the prehistoric world. Perhaps the most interesting 
of his conclusions is the antiquity, not only of the 
existing orders of insects, but even of their particular 
families and genera, as compared with vertebrate animals. 
It is astonishing to find not only crickets and _ beetles 
existing at periods enormously earlier than the appearance 
of birds or fish, but that they conformed in type to the 
particular families in which they are classed to-day, 
Though they become fewer and fewer as they are tracked 
back up the river of time, there are not found in the earliest 
fossil-bearing rocks any connecting links or earlier and 
simpler forms of insect life, or a clue to the common ancestor 
of insects, spiders, and shrimps, which naturalists would 
dearly like to discover. There is a baffling completeness 
about these creatures. When in the lias period, for instance, 
the vertebrates were huge saurian reptiles and flying lizards, 
and scarcely any of our existing classes of fish had come 
into existence, the beetles, cockroaches, crickets, and white 
ants were there, with all the distinguishing characteristics of 

the existing families as they were settled by Linnzus. 

In the very oldest fossil-bearing rocks no insects are found. 
The very oldest fossil is a kind of polyp, making reefs 
of limestone, when as yet the insects had not appeared, 
and it “flourished ”’ in Canada. The first insect known to have 
existed, a creature of such vast antiquity that it deserves all 
the respect which the parvenu man can summon and offer to 








it, was—a cockroach. This, the father of all blackbeetles, 
probably walked the earth in solitary magnificence when not 
only kitchens, but even kitchen-middens were undreamt of, 
possibly millions of years before Neolithic man had even a 
back cave to offer with the remains of last night’s supper 
for the cockroach of the period to enjoy. His discovery 
established the fact that in the Silurian period there 
were insects, though, as the only piece of his remains found 
was a wing, there has been room for dispute as to the exact 
species. Mr. Goss in his preface to the second edition of his 
book notes that what is probably a still older insect has been 
found in the lower Silurian in Sweden. This was not a cock- 
roach, but apparently something worse. If the Latin name, 
Protocimex Silurius, be literally translated, it means the 
original Silurian bug. 

It was a fair conjecture that insects appeared about the 
same time as land plants first grew on the earth. As almost 
all the species either feed on some vegetable substances in 
growth or decay, or else live upon other insects, some such 
provision of food was necessary for them. Remains of 
such plants were discovered in the Silurian rocks. In the 
Devonian formations, which contain the next oldest set of 
fossil insects, numbers of conifers and ferns are found. 
Yet even then the only vertebrate animals seem to have 
been fish. The insects still had the land all to them- 
selves. Mr. Goss gives some description of what these 
creatures were like, based either on the remains or on con- 
jectures from them. 


Of one of these Devonian insects the base of a wing was 
the only part preserved in the rock. From this it was 
possible to tell the order to which the creature belonged. 
It was one of the Newroptera,—insects with wings in 
which the veins run straight down the wing, sometimes 
joined by cross branches at right angles. Some of the 
modern kinds are very beautiful four-winged flies, with 
bright colours on their wings like butterflies. Others are 
ant-lions or caddis-flies. The curve of the fragment 
of wing also suggested its probable size when unbroken. 
It was perhaps two inches long. As there are little 
horny rings round the wing base like those which crickets 
have, on which they rub their legs and so “chirp,” it is also 
quite likely that this insect of hoary antiquity did the same, 
and enlivened the silence of Devonian fern groves with a pre- 
historic hum, It is quite in keeping with modern ideas that 
in that age of fishes one of the most remarkable insects 
should have been a kind of mayfiy, “a gigantic species of 
Ephemerina, which must have measured five inches in 
expanse of wings.” 


So far no butterfly had yet appeared on earth, though the 
Ephemerina might dance over the still lagoons and swamps: 
In the coal forest period, and the age of trees and rank vege- 
tation, insects of many kinds seem to have multiplied, even 
though the most beautiful of all were not yet launched in air. 
In England the first beetle wandered on to the stage of life,— 
the oldest British insect fossil known. It was discovered in 
the ironstone of Coalbrookdale, and was a kind of weevil. 
Another creature found in the same ironstone was a cricket. 
It is quite in keeping with the forest and tree surroundings 
of the time that white ants should have abounded to eat 
up the decayed and dead wood. Strictly speaking, black- 
beetles are not beetles at all. But they are a very good 
When we quote from Mr. Goss that some 
hundreds of families of Palzoblattidz, which may be 
translated as “ old original cockroaches,” and Blattde, 
or cockroaches pur sang, pervaded these forests, and that 
the doyen of all Swiss fossil animals is one of these, the 
state of the streets” in a coal forest may be imagined when 
there were no bird police to keep the insects in order. Thus 
the end of the Paleozoic world—a very poor world at best— 
was fairly well stocked with insects, though the moths, bees, 
and butterflies had yet to come. Then came the sunrise of a 
new time,—mammals, any number of reptiles, possibly some 
birds, and an insect life more teeming than any we now know. 
The “insect limestone” attests these multitudes. Beetles, 
of which the scarabs were a numerous family, increased vastly, 
and the oldest known dragon-fly left his skeleton, or what 
represents a dragon-fly’s skeleton, among some two thousand 
other specimens of fossil insects, in the Swiss Alps. It was 
then that the first bird and the first butterfly appeared. The 
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bird was the famous Archzopteryx, found in the Solenhofen 
slate, and the first butterfly, to use an Irishism, was a moth, 
a sphinx moth apparently about the size of the Convolvulus 
sphinx moth. This stone-embedded relic of the moth that 
sucked the juices of the plants of the Mesozoic world, 
incalculable ages before the time even of the gigantic 
mammals, is preserved in the Teyler Museum at Haarlem. 
When the new era of the Eocene period developed modern 
forms of plants, their rapid growth ‘was accompanied by a 
great increase in the number of insects. Those which, like 
the moths, had only made their first venture on earth, now 
appeared in greater numbers. Near Aix, in Provence, five 
butterflies and two moths were found in some beds of marl 
and gypsum long celebrated for their fossils, and with the 
fossil butterflies were, in every case but one, fossil remains 
of the plants which had served its larve as food. Ample 
references to a great number of authorities from all quarters 
of the globe will be found in Mr. Goss’s pages, which give in 
a condensed and clearly arranged form the history and sur- 
roundings of fossil insects, viewed in the light of a wide and 
familiar acquaintance both with entomology and botany. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEVERITY OR CLEMENCY? 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—May I venture to place before your readers some con- 
siderations as to the policy to be pursued in South Africa 
which have, I think, not usually been dwelt upon? Is it best 
to be “thorough” or “gentle” in our dealings with the 
Boers? In other words, are we to deal with them as 
William IIL.’s advisers dealt with Ireland after her Parlia- 
ment had refused to ratify the Treaty of Limerick, or ought 
we rather, even at this late date, to deal with them as 
Bismarck dealt with Bavaria in 1866? Two axioms from 
Machiavelli appear to me to sum up the situation, as it stands 
at present, in a nutshell. In the first place, it will readily be 
conceded that the Boers, and more especially their Colonial 
allies and their spiritual pastors and masters, exactly fulfil 
the definition Machiavelli has given of “man” asa“ genus” :— 

“They are ungrateful, braggarts, dissemblers, eager to avoid 
danger, greedy for gain, and so long as they ean get anything 
out of you are your very humble servants, and will offer you 
their blood, goods, lives, and children, so long as they risk 
nothing by doing so, but in the hour of danger they turn restive. 
Wherefore that ruler who has founded his whole policy on their 
pledged word, and has no other resources to fall back upon, 
comes to grief, for friendship, which is bought at a price and 
not gained by magnanimity and noble conduct, may be deserved 
but not possessed, especially as the resources of the would-be 
possessor may fail him just in his hour of need.” 


And, secondly: “ Men are so constituted that they much 
more readily forgive their father’s death than the loss 
of their inheritance.” In short, the Boer, like any 
other conquered race, must be won by fear, not love; 
whilst the hangman’s noose will be far sooner forgotten and 
forgiven by the survivors than the soldier’s torch. The 
policy of the English in Ireland after 1688 may be very con- 
Cisely summed up. The Catholics at home were crushed 
down by every species of Penal Laws, the worst of which were 
not enacted until twelve years after the surrender of Limerick, 
but the more adventurous spirits amongst the conquered race 
were encouraged to take service abroad. It was easier to 
fight them in France and Spain than in Ireland. This policy 
succeeded for ninety years, and only failed when the revolt of 
the American Colonies, at a moment when the senseless 
economic policy of England had thrown the Protestant 
interests of the North into the arms of the Catholics, gave an 
ulmost unique opportunity for a rebel success. Its failure, 
however, will, in the end, be found to have entailed the ruin 
of the English interest in Ireland. Lord Charlemont was 
the true predecessor of William O’Brien. What, on the other 
hand, was the policy of Prince Bismarck in dealing with 
Bavaria in 1866? His superiority, from a military point of 
view, over South Germany and Austria, and, as events proved, 
over all Catholic Europe, was, for the moment, overwhelming, 
but none knew better than Prince Bismarck that if, in 
Prussian history, Waterloo had followed Jena, Jena itself was 
the successor of Rosbach, and the Treaty of Vienna Lad been 


destined to be followed by the capitulation of Olmitz, fy 
never forgot that goddess— 
“ Que nimiis obstat Rhamnusia votis, 

Ingemuit flexitque rotam ..., 

. « . « Unoque die Romana rependit 

Quidquid ter denis acies amisimus annis,” 
What, then, was Bismarck’s policy when Bavaria was at his 
feet ? It was the policy of the Iron Hand in the Silken Glove, 
In the outward life of the Bavarian citizen nothing wag 
changed. The blue and white flag floated on his flagposts, 
the Chambers met at Munich as usual, the stamps and coing 
continued to bear the image and superscription of Ludwig II, 
In reality, Prussia was the absolute master of Bavaria, but 
her control was only felt directly by the King’s Forejon 
Minister. In time of peace the officers of the Army received 
their commissions from King Ludwig; the recruits took their 
oath of allegiance in his name. The moment war was declared 
the command of the two Bavarian army corps passed auto. 
matically into the hands of the German Emperor and his 
Prussian adviser at Berlin. In diplomacy the independent 
representation of Bavaria abroad was preserved. Bavarian 
Ministers resided at Paris and Rome; to avoid affronting 
Protestant feelings in the North a Nuncio at Munich con. 
ducted the relations between the Vatican and Berlin. When 
the German Ambassador was absent from his post the 
Bavarian Minister became dpso facto Imperial Chargé 
d’ Affaires at every Court at which his Bavarian Majesty con: 
tinued to be represented. A Bavarian delegate with those of 
Saxony and Wiirtemberg sat on the Foreign Affairs Committes 
of the Bundesrath. But in the Treaty of 1870, by which 
Bavaria acceded to the establishment of the German Empire, 
it was specifically laid down that such Bavarian diplomatic 
representatives were on every occasion to follow the policy 
carried out by the representative of the Empire at the Courts 
where they were accredited. Similarly, the Iron Hand in the 
Silken Glove ruled every relation of Bavarian life with tle 
outer world. The coinage and postage-stamps might bear 
King Ludwig's “image and superscription.” Like the weights 
and measures, they must conform to the Imperial standard, 
The Gulden must give place to the Mark. In all affairs con. 
nected with Customs, commercial and railway legislation, 
appeals lie from the Bavarian Courts to the Imperial Court at 
Leipsic, and the Resolutions of the Reichstag at Berlin over- 
ride those of the Landtag at Munich. The police is conducted 
on the Imperial model. The military contribution voted on a 
fixed scale by Bavaria may be applied to the support of the 
Bavarian army and fortresses. The inspection of the results 
lies in the hands of Imperial officials. Intercourse between 
Bavaria and the other Courts of the German Empire, 
including Berlin, may be conducted by gentlemen decorated 
with diplomatic styles and titles. In reality, they occupy the 
position of the Vakeel of an Indian Rajah at Calcutta 
or Madras. In return, Bavarian commerce has expanded 
by leaps and bounds under the protection of the 
German flag, and once more Nuremberg’s “ Hand,’ 
(according to that most mistaken quotation) “ gocs 
through every land” under the black, white, and red ilay, 
where it never could have got a hold under the blue and white 
of the Wittelsbachs. Is,or is not, such aplan applicable in 
South Africa? I appeal to the wisdom of our rulers. Con- 
trast the other policy, the Irish policy of 1692, applied with 
an irritating difference. In 1692 the English garrison in 
Ireland crushed the Catholic religion in the dust, and huny 
such rebels as brigands as would not seek service under the 
Lilies of France or the Castles of Castile. It did not burn 
farms, allow traitors of the type of the Assembly of Dutch 
clergymen at Stellenbosch, on the coming November 28th 
and 29th, to meet with impunity in Ulster, whilst the least 
word of treason was (as in Natal to-day) punished with fine 
and imprisonment in Munster, nor establish camps of concen- 
tration for women and children. It ruled by the noose and 
not by the torch, Consequently it succeeded for ninety years, 
and if the English garrison in Ireland had had at its disposal 
a vast quasi-neutral force like that of the black population iu 
South Africa, it might well have continued unchanged until 
the present day. We have won and hold India by tle 
Bavarian policy; the Russians have won and hold Poland and 
Central Asia by the Irish. Our choice lies between the two. 
Either we must make up our minds tv trust the Dutch 








and give them the liberties which Prince Bismarck wisely 
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wnceded to the Bavarians, granting their farmers some 
compensation for their losses, and, as the late Lord 
Loch suggested, providing an opening for their sons 
in light cavalry regiments in India; or we must go infor a 
dlicy of “ Thorough ” on the lines followed by the Russian 
and German commanders in China, Our present policy of 
burning farms and imprisoning women and children, whilst 
leaving the husbands and fathers alive and with arms in their 
hands to resist us, can have no good result. No country can 
be tranquil which contains within its bounds a multitude of 
inhabitants inspired with the thought of Dante’s Capet :— 

«Q Thou My Lord, when shall I joyful be, 
Seeing that vengeance which, though hidden yet 
Within Thy breast, Thine anger maketh sweet? ” 

As Machiavelli truly says, the execution of friends by the 
hangman is forgotten when the loss of property is not. The 
deep divisions, dating from the Revolution, which go down to 
the root of French life to-day are due not to the guillotine, 
but to the confiscation of Church and emigrants’ lands. 
The hillmen in Ireland resent their exclusion from the 
fertile plains below them; they have long forgotten the 
eruelties of Essex and of Mountjoy. The “Curse of Cromwell ” 
isa memory not of the Massacre of Drogheda, but of the 
choice he gave the Papists, “To Hell or Connaught.’ If 
Lord Kitchener has the courage to be merciless, on, as 
Machiavelli says, “just and adequate occasion,” to life 
whilst sparing property, the war may soon be ended, but 
under the present system there is little reason why it 
should not rival in duration the Thirty Years’ War itself. 
Either be gentle or be severe. Offer the Boers, if you will, 
the position of Bavaria. If you choose severity, use the 
hangman’s noose freely, but offer your present prisoners a 
new start in life, either in South Africa itself under the 
German or Portuguese flag, mindful of the fact that a large 
and flourishing Boer colony already exists at Humpata, in 
Portuguese Angola; or if Boer contiguity in South Africa be 
deemed too dangerous, arrange with some South American 
Government—Argentina, with its Gran Chaco, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Colombia, or Venezuela suggest themselves to 
the mind—to give the exiles a new start in life. In South 
America the Boer irreconcilables would be innocuous for 
generations to English interests, and we should have little 
reason to fear a new Fontenoy at the hands of South 
American forces, led by some twentieth-century descendant 
of Louis Botha or Christian de Wet. In any case, let ug 
abandon the policy of shilly-shally, and follow either the 
example of Bismarck in dealing with Bavaria in 1866, or 
that of Skobeleff in dealing with the Tekke Turcomans of 
1873. In medio tutissimus ibis is not a motto which applies 
to dealings with Boers.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
RITUAL LICENSE. 


[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Str, —It would be unfair to assume that you and your corre- 
spondents, whilst agreeing with the Archdeacons of London 
and Middlesex in their opposition to prosecutions, intend to 
associate yourselves with all their arguments. The Arch- 
deacons have laid down a principle which I cannot think you 
would accept. “ Prosecution,” they say, “is necessarily and 
inherently a vicious way of dealing with ritual offence.” This 
seems to mean that a clergyman, ministering in one of the 
public churches of the land, should be at liberty to do what he 
likes in the way of ritual. If that is not the intention of the 
Archdeacons, I wish they would explain how their words can 
be understood otherwise. But it is all but incredible that 
officers of the Anglican Hierarchy should approve of a license 
which would be laughed out of every religious society in the 
world. How would they regard such a case as the following ? 
It might occur to one of the “ Protestant” clergy that it would 
be a telling protest against sacerdotalism if he were to minister 
Without a surplice in ordinary lay dress. Would it be an 
absolutely “vicious” step to stop him from doing this? I con- 
fess that I am old-fashioned enough to wish that he should be 
summarily ordered to wear the surplice, whatever he might 
plead about his conscience and his good works, and in the 
event of his refusing be suspended as promptly as possible.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., J. Luewetyn Davrzs. 








{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Your correspondent in the Spectator of November.2.ith 
who signs himself “G. L.’’ seems to think that if only a man 
works hard, and acts courageously, and, it may be, success- 
fully, in any post of difficulty, he is therefore to be set down 
as wise in every respect, and that it is sad injustice to call him 
“foolish.” Has he never come across men and women, hard 
workers and God-fearing, who through overzeal have not 
conducted themselves with exact prudence, and who through 
lack of judgment have injured the cause which they had in 
hand? “Q. L.,” however, does not stand alone in this opinion, 
for, unless I am mistaken, I have heard of some of those in 
authority who extenuate, and plead excuse for, the conduct of 
clergymen whose ultra-ritualistic tendencies are causing dis- 
turbance, saying: ‘‘Oh! he is such a real man, such a hard 
worker, doing much good; he ought to be left alone.” Such 
reasoning puts out of sight the grave offence which is given to 
the large majority of Church people by practices of which 
complaint is made. The weaker these poor brethren are the 
more surely ought their scruples to be taken into account. 
But beyond the offence, those who indulge in these prac- 
tices display a spirit of self-assertion, of absolute inde- 
pendence, of denial of any control, of insolent refusal to 
obey constituted authority, conduct for which “folly ” is all too 
mild a term. Yet it is to go unnoticed, or rather, to ba 
applauded, because the doers of it are in earnest. God forbid 
we should have any more prosecutions, if only for the reason 
that they help forward the practices against which they are 
levelled. But if they are forced upon us there is no question 
at whose door the mischief will lie. Your correspondent has 
a fling at Lord Portsmouth (with whose vagaries I have not 
the slightest sympathy) and the “comfortable laity of the 
West End.” No one, it would seem, except those of a certain 
stratum in.society, such as abounds in the Eastern part of 
London, is to be considered in the grave questions which are 
pulling the Church to pieces. —I am, Sir, &c., 
The Close, Lichfield. JouN G. LonsDaLe, 





“RELIGIO LAICI.” 
(To THR EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,.—May I call Mr. Gainsford’s attention (Spectator, 
November 17th) to another definition of religion which he 
seems to have forgotten? It is given in the Epistle of St. 
James, chap. i., 26-27 (I quote from the Douay Version, which 
from the internal evidence of his letter I think he will prefer 
to the “ Authorised”), “If any man think himself to be 
religious, not bridling his tongue, but deceiving his own 
heart, this man’s religion is vain. Religion clean and un- 
defiled before God and the Father is this: to visit the father- 
less and widows in their tribulation, and to keep one’s self 
unspotted from this world.”—I am, Sir, &c., H.S. G, 





HELL RATHER THAN ANNIHILATION ? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Some years ago a dying cottager to whom my mother 
had been speaking of the happiness of heaven expressed his 
preference for a “somewhat improved continuance”’ of his 
earthly existence in this pithy sentence: “ Ay, Ma’am, they do 
say heaven’s a nicet place, but I think I'd rayther go some- 
where where I could dig a bit, and sich.” May I say that the 
spirit which prefers hell to annihilation seems to me to savour 
strongly of spiritual pride ?—I am, Sir, &c., C. C. B. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1tr,—The locus classieus for Huxley's view that hell, if 
endurable, would be preferable to annihilation is in “ Paradise 
Lost,” Book II., where, at the Council of Pandemonium, 
Belial is opposing Moloch’s “sentence for open war.” Repulse, 
he urges, would leave the fallen spirits no prospect but to— 
“« Exasperate 
The Almighty Victor to spend all his rage ; 
And that must end us; that must be our cure— 
‘lo be no more. Sad cure! for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated Night, 
Devoid of sense and motion P ” 


—I am, Sir, &e., W.AC, 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S GREAT SPEECH. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1z,—In your remarks upon Lord Rosebery’s Glasgow speech 
in the Spectator of November 24th you say :—“To us there 
seems to be in all its splendid sentences but one piece of 
advice, and that is to enter your children on the ‘ modern’ 
instead of the ‘classical’ side of the public schools, and that 
we hold to be wrong. The main product of much that is 
It is easy to 
dismiss a difficult question in a few—somewhat contemptuous 
You would perhaps have been doing a greater ser- 
vice to your readers if you had, however shortly, dealt with 
the matter in a spirit of grave inquiry. I cannot believe, as 
you do, that Lord Rosebery meant to solve the pressing 
problem of education by the easy method of choosing the 
modern side of the public school, but rather to give expression 
to the serious doubts now disturbing the minds of a large 
number of thoughtful English men and women, as to the 
Many men of 
sound sense and judgment feel that though our public schools 
turn out hundreds of vigorous and healthy-minded boys, yet a 


called technical education is a fidgety conceit.” 


—words. 


efficiency of our secondary education for boys. 


large majority of these boys, notwithstanding the boasted edu- 
cating power of the classical curriculum, grow into uneducated 
men. They have not learnt either to see clearly or to think 
clearly. They are not keen in any intellectual direction. If this 
is so (and nearly every issue of the 7%’mes newspaper contains 
ample evidence that our prominent men are keenly alive to the 
deficiencies of our public-school education), would it not be 
well if the Spectator dealt more generously with one whose 
brilliant speech has at least called public attention to a ques- 
tion of vital importance to the Empire P—I am, Sir, &c., 
xX. 





THE EYESIGHT OF SAVAGES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Str,—Your article on the subject of the vision of partially 
civilised men (Spectator, November 17th) prompts me to 
Send you the record of an experience I had in Montenegro, 
where the men have, generally, an extraordinary range of 
vision. I had a horse-boy aged about sixteen, born in 
Podgoritza, who could see with the naked eye the moons 
of Jupiter. I had an excellent field-glass, by Ross, of a 
magnifying power of thirty diameters, with which I was 
able to test the accuracy of his vision, by making him give 
me the relative positions of the moons on paper. My own 
vision, as tested by trials with the sailors on the look out 
in numerous sea voyages, was keener than that of the gener- 
ality of sailors, but it was curiously inferior to that of this 
lad. I took the pains to test his powers by objects at con- 
siderable terrestrial distances, when he described to me 
objects which I could only see as moving specks, and which 
he resolved into horsemen, women on horseback, or sumpter 
beasts with invariable accuracy, as tested by my field-glass. 
I made the tests absolutely rigorous and repeatedly, so that 
there could be no chance of deception, intentional or not. 
His sight was immensely superior to mine, and I have never 
found that to be the case in any comparison with a civilised 
man. sailor or landsman, though I have lived with backwoods- 
men whose meat, like that of the Boers, depended largely on 
their good eyesight.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Stinuman. 
Deepdene, Frimley Green, Surrey. 


[We can name an ordinary London citizen who can do the 
same thing. The point is not whether individuals have special 
sight, but whether any race has.—Ep. Spectator. } 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr.—In support of Mr. Engleheart’s contention that people 
may see but fail to interpret aright, permit me to give a most 
dramatic case, which, while illustrating the point, has a wider 
nterest. Mr. N. Chevalier, the well-known artist who accom- 
panied the late Duke of Edinburgh on many of his travels, 
was once going from Dunedin to Lyttelton, New Zealand, by 
steamer. Anxious to catch the earliest glimpse of the coast, 
he went on deck at dawn, and was alarmed to see that the 
vessel was heading straight on to the land. Calling the 
officer's attention to the fact, he was told that it was only a 
fog-bank. The artist maintained his point, but the second 
officer looked and confirmed his mate. The artist then said: 








iii 
“Well, gentlemen, I will back my artist’s eye against you 
sailor’s eye, and I say that what you mistake for a fog-bank 
is a low range of hills, and there is a range of mountaing 
appearing above them.” But he was only laughed at, until] 
the captain coming on deck found, in the growing light, that 
the artist was right and the seamen wrong. The yeggo] Wag 
out of its course, and there was only just time to avert 
disaster. The helmsman was dismissed in disgrace, ang the 
course given to the new steersman; but the vessel's head 
still pointed landwards,—the compass was ll wrong, 
The cause was discovered later. A commercial traveller haj 
brought a box of magnets on board and deposited them in q 
stern cabin, causing what might have been a fatal deflection 
of the compass. To return to the question of interpretation, 
The artist was dealing with the appearances which his eye 
was trained to see and his mind to interpret. A speck on 
the horizon might have remained a mere speck to him long 
after the sailors had interpreted the speck into a vesgoe] of 
definite rig. There can be little doubt that the trained eye js 
accompanied by a sort of mental seeing, an instinct out 
running optics.—I am, Sir, &e., E. WAKE Coox, 





THE INCORPORATION OF TRADE-UNIONS, 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In reference to your wise remarks in the Spectator of 

November 24th on the incorporation of Trade-Unions, it 

will probably be of interest to state that within the last few 

months the Federation of Master Cotton-Spinners’ Associa. 

tions in Lancashire has been registered as a limited company 

for the main reason of protecting itsfunds. The Federation 

has a membership of close upon three hundred cotton 

employers. In case the company be wound up each member 

is not liable for more than £1.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Melbrook, Bowdon, Cheshire. W. TAaAttTERsatt, 





LONDON STREETS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srir,—In continuation of your article on “ London Streets 
and the County Council” (Spectator, November 24th), 
may I point out the uselessness of the proposed widen- 
ing of the middle of Piccadilly, while Knightsbridge at 
one end, and the “narrows” between St. James's Street 
and Albemarle Street, remain as they are? What is wanted 
is to enable private carriages and cabs to avoid Piccadilly, 
and this can only be done by opening up the sacrosanct 
region of Mayfair. Any one wishing to go northwards from 
Piccadilly may go through Hyde Park if in a private carriage, 
but if not may try Hamilton Place or Park Lane, when he 
will, with care, discover the west end of Curzon Street. Into 
Curzon Street open Half Moon Street, Clarges Street, and 
Bolton Street from the south, butto the east there is no exit save 
the passage for foot-passengers only, between Lansdowne and 
Devonshire Houses. But suppose the County Council were to 
buy from each of the noble ownersa slip of garden north and south 
of the passage, and makea good wide carriage-road with rounded 
corners into Berkeley Street, what a relief it would give to 
Piccadilly! As it is, Berkeley Street is hardly appreciated by 
the ordinary driver, but it gives a short cut to Bruton Street, 
and so through Conduit Street to Regent Street and Oxford 
Circus, and now that Davies Street has been opened up into 
Oxford Street it is the best road due north from Pall Mall. 
The average cabdriver is content to stick to a main thorough- 
fare, and more often than not follow an omnibus all the way. 
Tell a cabman, for instance, to drive from Cavendish Square 
to the Law Courts, and he will go by Oxford Circus, Oxford 
Street, and Holborn, to Little Queen Street (where he is 
certain to be delayed), and so into Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
instead of going, as he ought, by Margaret Street, Wells 
Street, Castle Street, and Newman Street into Oxford Street, 
and then by St. Giles’s Church and Broad Street to Drury 
Lane, and thence by Great Queen Street to Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. Or again, if one wants to go to one of the northern 


railway stations, “ cabby” will take Seymour Street and then 
Mortimer Street and the fatal Goodge Street, where he is sure 
to be blocked by “ Little Mud-salad Market,” the pet of St. 
Pancras; instead of turning up Portland Place or Harley 
Street to New Cavendish Street, and so due east to Tottenham 
©, Hi: 


Court Road without a check.—I am, Sir, &., 
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RENAMING LONDON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 

Sir,—May I suggest to the London County Council that they 
havea fine opportunity at Millbank fornaming a group of streets 
round the Tate Gallery after distinguished British painters; and 
further, that they might in renaming London streets formulate 
a plan whereby different quarters should be selected for per- 

tuating the names of our worthies? Paris has done this. 
The Medical School is the centre of streets named after 
scientific and medical men ; the Place de l’Burope has tribu- 
tary streets called after European cities; the Opera quarter is 
named after musicians and actors. At present ane street near 
the Tate Gallery is named Atterbury,—a respectable name, 
but quite unconnected with art. And why should Millbank, 
which is historic, give place to the Grosvenor Road, which 
only immortalises a big landlord whose ancestors were 
obscure when the Abbot of Westminster was flourishing as 
the owner of lands and buildings and vineries and mills P— 
I am, Sir, &c., S. BEALE. 


Parkstone. 





LORD DUDLEY ON NAPOLEON. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Having permitted mein the Spectator of November 17th 
to ask a question as to the authorship of the remarkable 
appreciation of Napoleon—* He has thrown a doubt on all 
past glory ; he has made all future renown impossible”—you 
will, I doubt not, be good enough to find room for a reply 
which appears to be conclusive in favour of Lord Dudley. 
Mr. A.S. Raikes, writing to me from Brussels, refers me to the 
following passage from the diary of his great-uncle, T. Raikes, 
Esq., Vol. L., p. 295 :— 

“When my poor friend Lord Dudley was at Vienna (it must 
have been about the year 1817, before his father’s death, when he 
was Mr. Ward), he was dining one day at the table of Prince 
Metternich, with a large party, when the conversation turned on 
the merits of Napoleon asa great general. Every one gave his 
opinion according to his own impressions except Ward, who re- 
wained silent. Prince Metternich then addressed himself to 
him, and asked what he thought of the hero’s career, when Ward, 
curling up bis lip as was his practice when he said anything 
emphatic, made that reply which, for its finesse, has been often 
quoted and admired in Europe. ‘Mon Prince, je ne suis pas 
uilitaire, mais il me semble qu’il a rendu la gloire passée 
douteuse et la renommée future impossible.’ ” 


RICHARD JAQUES. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Larchfield, Bickley, Kent. 








M. TAINE ON STYLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—in connection with the subject discussed by you in the 
Spectator of November 24th, “Should History be Also 
Literature?” I have a note of a remark made by M. Taine, 
during one of his last visits to this country, which seems 
worth quoting as the vehemently expressed opinion of a great 
modern historian in favour of style. At my age, he said, 
one discovers that men may sincerely hold absurd opinions, 
“mais ce qui dure, ce qui reste, ce qui nous domine, c’est le 
style, c’est la forme, c’est l'art, c'est le beau!” M. Taine, 
however, was perhaps not speaking specially of the writing of 
history, and in his volumes on the French Revolution he can- 
not be accused of having subordinated matter to manner.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., B. MALuet. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the notice of my translation of “Four Lais of 
Marie de France” (Spectator, November 17th) your reviewer 
says: “One of the stories, ‘ Launfal,’ has made use of J. R. 
Lowell.” Will you kindly allow me to point out that this is a 
mistake? There is no connection whatever between the “ Lai 
de Lauval,” of which I give a literal translation, and Lowell’s 
poem, ‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal.” Had your reviewer ever 
read the latter he could not possibly have fallen into the 
error. I do not think that he is quite aware of the great 
importance, both literary and legendary, attached by the best 

modern scholars to these Breton /ats.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JESSIE L. WESTON. 

Banavie, Lansdown Road, Bournemouth, 


THE LATE SIR EDWARD CUST. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—An expression in the letter on “The Mantle of Elijah” 
in the Spectator of November 17th recalls to me one of the 
memories of my youth. It is related in “Safe Studies” that 
my kind friend, Sir Edward Cust, “ once told me that he (or a 
friend of his) made it a point, when accosted by an acquaint- 
ance at all advanced in years, whose name he had forgotten 
of asking the question, ‘ How is the old complaint?’ He said 
that the experiment always succeeded. There was certain to 
be an old complaint; and the forgotten acquaintance was as 
certain to be flattered by the precision of his friend’s memory.” 
Probably it was of himself, it was certainly not of Lord 
Palmerston, that Sir Edward was speaking; and he was 
clearly recommending the expedient for my adoption. It is 
said to have been adopted by others. The truly excellent, 
but somewhat absent-minded, Canon Hugh Pearson is alleged 
not only to have resorted to this plan when addressing a for- 
gotten senior, but even when speaking to a forgotten junior 
to have ventured on the perilous remark, “I hope that your 
mother is well.’ It is reported that, being accosted by 
Prince Leopold in a London street, and failing to recog- 
nise him, he took refuge in his stock inquiry, which must have 
startled the young Prince by its unceremonious directness. 
Can any of your readers tell me whether this story is true? 
I am tempted to add another incident related to me by Sir 
Edward. It appears that a blunt American had wished, as a 
piece of bravado, to appear at Court in his ordinary dress; 
and Cust, being consulted on the subject, pronounced that 
two things were absolutely necessary for one who would be 
presented to the English Sovereign,—namely, a cocked hat and 
asword. The solemnity with which the dear old Master of 
the Ceremonies spoke to me of these nugzx in excelsis made 
me think what a belittling atmosphere such a functionary 
must breathe! Somehow this toy-tribute of homage to the 
Sovereign reminds me of the tantalising and befooling sem- 
blance of loyalty which, in the opinion of a great Roundhead, 
had to be maintained by the rebel-conquerors of Charles I. 
Mr. Gardiner relates that “ Argyle had been heard to say 
that a promise to keep the king in honour and safety would 
be fully observed, even if he were thrown into prison, pro- 
vided that his attendants served him on their knees, and he was 
carefully guarded against assassination.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lionet A. ToLLEMACHE. 
Hotel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LIFE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPRCTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Neither your reviewer nor “ R. W.” correctly represents 
the incident recorded in Professor Huxley’s Life at p. 328, 
Vol. I. The actual statement reads :—“ He also used to tell 
how he was caught out when he thought to make use of the 
opportunity to secure a close view of the Queen. Looking up 
he found her eyes fixed upon him. Her Majesty had clearly 
taken the opportunity to dothe same by him.” The personal 
pronoun obviously refers to Huxley. May I add that I have 
found the “ Life” most “ nourishing’ —I am, Sir, &c., 

YETHERTON WANHOPE. 
The Wilderness (No. 2), Norwich. 













POETRY. 


pas 
THE LUCKY BARGAIN. 


I HAVE a friend, without whose face 
(God keep his face from sorrow free !) 
The world would be a dreary place 
For weary me. 


To please him is my chief delight ; 
I'd rather die than give him pain, 
Yet this I’ve done in my despite, 
And shall again. 
My friend is kind when I am cross, 
Nor ever cross when I am kind; 
He rules the sullen waves that toss 








My toiling mind. 
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His gracious spirit gives me joy : 
What can I give him for his grace P 
A little, useless, battered toy 
Of time and space. 


A box of prayers with broken wings, 
Of shapeless hopes and wasted hours, 
Of half a hundred worn-out things 
And faded flowers ; 


Wherein one blossom lives, and makea 
A light, whereat his lips will part 
And smile for kindness, as he takes 
The proffered heart. 








BOOKS. 


eg 
PROFESSOR DOWDEN ON.THE PURITAN AND 
THE ANGLICAN.* 


ProFrssor DowDEn has something better than a judicial, he 
has asympathetic mind. He is able to see many points of 
view, to approach the same subject from different sides, to 


perceive in apparent opponents contributors to a great 


common end, and yet without confounding things that differ 


or ignoring actual problems in smooth platitudes. Thus, 
while we cannot say that we have found any strikingly 
original criticism in these literary and religious studies of 
seventeenth-century England, we have found a very broad 
und sympathetic survey of the thought of that era as 
expressed in its leading writers, embodied in the admirable 
style of which Professor Dowden is a master. There are 
but few writers who can see the strength and weakness 
alike of Puritanism and Anglicanism, and who at the same 
time can see how the one may and should be the complement 
of the other. It is Professor Dowden’s chief claim to 
attention that he can see this clearly. The two phases of 
English religious thought correspond to, or are part of, two 
great universal types, as Professor Dowden, quoting from 
Dr. Martineau, contends. Anglicanism is a phase of the 
Catholic conception which “readily finds that sensuous 
vehicle for its ideas which literature and art demand. It 
interprets the invisible by the visible; it does not suspect 
beauty or colour or the delight of life, but seeks to inter- 
penetrate these with what is divine.’ Puritanism, on the 
other hand, does not look through Nature to Nature’s God, 
but aspires to an immediate vision. “For the Puritan...... 
using the word to describe a type of mind, the natural and 
the supernatural exist in an immediated dualism, and it is a 
difficulty with him to clothe the naked idea—religious or 
ethical—in any sensuous medium or body.” To this differentia- 
tion the simpler early religious thought of England had been 
brought by the religious cleavage of thesixteenth century. It 
was a part, of course, of a world-movement, but we are here 
concerned with England alone. 


Of the essentially Puritan type whose ideas we may say 
lead up to Transcendentalism, Professor Dowden takes 
Bunyan above all others; of the Anglican type whose ideas 
rather take us to the divine immanence, the Anglo-Catholic 
poets Herbert and Vaughan. Sir Thomas Browne leans to 
the Anglican side, and Milton more decidedly to that of 
Puritanism; yet each is detached, each is too great a 
thinker to be properly classified, as Carlyle would have 
said, under any “ist” or “ism.” Both accepted the 
Christian revelation, but both interpreted it under forms of 
reason not sympathetic either to the Puritan, with his 
infallible Book, or the Anglican, with his historic Church. 
In Jeremy Taylor and Baxter we have what Professor 
Dowden calls “an Anglican and a Puritan Eirenicon.” In 
the person of Hooker we have perhaps Anglicanism at 
its broadest and best. If the Church of England desired 
to exhibit her central, strongest, wisest figure, she could 
scarcely pitch upon a better than Richard Hooker. Not that 
he was a profound thinker, but that his mind was broad and 
balanced, and his essentially Anglican principles were as truly 
fortified by reason as were the Puritan principles of Milton. 
One other figure, that of Samuel Butler, represents what may 











* Puritan and Anglicun: Studies in Literature. By Edward Dowden. 


London: Kegan Vaul, Treuch,and Co, [7s. 6d] 


al acapa 
be called the reaction of the man of “common-sense,” allie dito 
a certain mental cynicism as of one weary of disputation 
against the dominant principles of the “reign of the saints” 
Professor Dowden has left on one side the Cambrideg 
Platonists and the pure thinkers who lived in cloistral gecly, 
sion alike from the theological and political Controversies of 
the century; but apart from these he has given us a genera] 
survey of the édées meres of that age of storm and stress a3 
expressed in its more abiding literature, 


With our author we can see clearly, now that the dust of 
the controversy has been dissipated, how vitally important 
were the leading principles on either side. The Anglican ide, 
of visible beauty and order, and, at its best in such a writer 
as Hooker, of reason and temperance (in the Greek sense) 
combining with Scriptural authority, may be well regarded a, 
vital. But Anglicanism tends always to a certain quiet con, 
ventionalism, from which the human soul needs to be aroused, 
In the seventeenth century there was added to this a certain 
rough earthiness and a reliance on the secular arm. These 
elements found expression in the Book of Sports and in the 
harsh Laudian persecution. To save the soul from dead 
works was the special task of Puritanism, which would 
abolish idols and would break the sculpture and the staine4 
glass in order to let in a breath of pure air straight from 
heaven. That movement was vital too. Anglicanism stood 
at its best for a stately, well-ordered national edifice, partly 
spoiled and partly rebuilt at the Reformation, but still 
adorned with the pious gifts of the past, informed 
with reason, its boundaries in theory at least wide, 
its piety still retaining more than a touch of medizyal 
beauty. At its weakest, however, it might well prove 
the sepulchre of faith, the tomb of all that is heroic 
in Christianity. To save it from that tragic end was 
the inner purpose of Puritanism. It was not the mere qnes. 
tion of wooden tables as against stone altars, of black gowns 
against white, of “new presbyter” as against “old priest”; 
the vital question was as to a present revelation of God as 
against dead, historic tradition. As Professor Dowden says, 
in discussing the most thorough type of Puritan writer, 
heaven and hell were far more real to John Bunyan than the 
most familiar daily objects. To make the inner facts of soul. 
life real, vital, dominant,—that was the essential mission of 
Puritanism. And for that great purpose it needed and 
devised the creed of direct, immediate contact with God, 
without the mediated help of priest, sacrament, or any visible 
symbol, 


In the order of the world the Puritan conception is an 
eternal factor, and yet it cannot, as history shows, persist 
everywhere and always. Mankind, taken as a whole, appears 
to need no little symbolism in its toilsome path upwards, 
Puritanism means ever-recurring spiritual ozone from the 
mighty sea of divine purity and power, but weak souls cannot 
abide it long. The persistence of the historic Churches and 
creeds seems to hint at the use and necessity of tradition, of 
an age-long order into which weary souls, incapable of sus- 
tained spiritual heroism, fall. Puritanism, nobly effective for 
the heroic temper which, like Moses, ardently burns to behold 
the divine glory, fails to rear a permanent edifice where the 
weaker minds may find rest and beauty. Each serves its part; 
why dwell on the less defensible aspect of either? Why not, 
with Professor Dowden, set forth the strength and service of 
both? Professor Dowden’s defence of Puritanism against igno- 
rant prejudice is excellent. The leading Puritans were friends 
of art, culture, social enjoyment, but they blended these elements 
of life with what Matthew Arnold (who himself, as Professor 
Dowden says, misjudged the essential Puritan position) called 
“high seriousness.” Now we think that the English character, 
in the absence of this element, tends toa gross animalism, as our 
national history assuredly shows. We need, then, in this time 
of materialism, a Puritan renascence to save our character 
and ideals, as Milton and Bunyan (spite of Restoration orgies) 
saved those of our forefathers. In this sense, then, Puritanism 
is a necessary eternal factor. But on the philosophical as 
well as the human side, the Anglicanism of Hooker and 
Taylor has the promise of the future. Our religious thought, 
rescued from the hard, albeit noble, bonds of Augustinian 
theology, will rest more and more in the idea of the divine 
immanence and in the extension of the divine love to ald 





classes of men, Thus, it may be hoped, Righteousness and 
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Peace will kiss one another, and the spiritual fervour of 
Puritanism will be blended with the calmer piety, human 
and appeal to reason which we associate with Hooker 


a Tt was to some such ideal that Milton strove (as 
i shown by Professor Dowden) before he fell on evil days. 


it would, if realised, avoid the perils both of extreme indi- 
-jdualism and of conventional routine. 





A GUIDE TO THE BEST HOUSES.* 

To most people an autobiography in six stout volumes by a 
living writer of moderate reputation and no striking achieve- 
ments will seem to be a monument of self-adulation. Mr. 
Hare, however, protests that he does not write for “ most 
people,” but only for the “upper classes,” his own particular 
friends and cousins; ordinary people may read it or not, as 
they please, but he rather hopes they will buy it in sufficient 
quantities to cover the expense of publication. We must 
say that it is a little cool to expect us to buy and read the 
ook, and never express an opinion about it. Yet that is 
what Mr. Hare’s frequent diatribes against reviewers come to. 
He cannot make out why the reviews of his books are nearly 
always unfavourable, and ascribes them to personal malice or 
sheer ignorance. He solemnly believes that no reviewer reads 
nore than the first chapter of a book, and he quotes the old 
slander about those who have failed in literature. As to the 
first point, we do not pretend to any exceptional virtue when 
we affirm with equal solemnity that we have read these three 
yolumes right through,—and with considerable pleasure and 
amusement; whilst as to the second, if all the writers who 
have criticised Mr. Hare’s books were to publish their names 
in a round-robin, he would probably be surprised to recog- 
nise many of the best-known and most successful authors of 
the day. We do not live in the times of the old Edinburgh, 
and the motive of “ bitter personal malignity against myself ”’ 
does not obtain in any respectable review. The truth is, 
there is no malice about the notices of which he complains, 
but only that ridicule and “chaff” which nobody can help 
discharging at such a monument of unconscious conceit and 
obsequiousness as The Story of my Life must appear to any 
one with the smallest sense of humour. It is Mr. Hare’s own 
fault. When he writes only for and about the “upper 
classes,” when all his Dukes are archangels and his 
Countesses seraphs, when nobody (or scarcely any one) under 
the son of a Baronet is tolerated in his aristocratic pages, when 
we are always being told of bis “cordial reception” at this 
or that great house, of his amusing his Royal or ducal hosts 
with his stories, of the delightful conversation of dear Lady 
This, or that fine old nobleman Lord the Other, with any 
uantity of frivolous details about these choice specimens of 
the purest and best society in the world,—is it surprising that 
we vote Mr. Hare conceited and little better than the 
“literary valet” of one of his reviews? Yet we are free to 
idmit that, when we look deeper, we find these little foibles 
and affectations are very much on the surface, and beneath 
lie a whole heartful of high ideals, warm affections, staunch 
friendships, wholesome views of life and duty, sincere appre- 
ciation of what is best in human nature (for even Mr. Hare 
does not deny that a Peer may be human), and a real though 
vasily misconstrued modesty about his own talents and per- 
formanees. The real Mr. Hare comes out in absolute frank- 
uess in this marvellously candid autobiography,—not in the 
whirl of the Season of a constant diner-out, but in the quiet 
tulks with close friends (not the less close because titled) at 
Ford, or Highcliffe, or Powderham, and most of all in the 
long months of lonely seclusion and industrious work in his 
heautiful Holmhurst, endeared by the memories of his 
neyer for a moment forgotten mother, surrounded by the 
familiar flowers and trees, the old servants and the old books, 
that bind the present to a beloved past. Mr. Hare is charm- 
ing at home, and never more dignified in heart than in 
the dread moments when the friendly faces fade away 
and another link is broken with the bygone days on which he 
loves to dwell. This is one side to his “ Story,”"—by far the 
larger side in time and in its influence on character. It is the 
side in which he appears most natural and sympathetic, the 
true biography of his soul. 

The other side, however, fills much the greater share of 


these volumes,—the side of the man of the world, the admir- 
able adorner of the afternoon tea-table, the well-known 
raconteur, welcome at “ the best houses,” the persevering subal- 


tern of those autumn mancuvres which exercise and refresh 


the victims of a crowded Season. Mr. Hare may be trusted 

to take us to none but the most eligible country seats, almost 

invariably Conservative in politics—he only went twice to a 

Radical house, and felt very queer there—and unexceptionally 

aristocratic in personnel. We shall meet nobody who is not 

charming, and quite “‘ delightful to live with,” except, perhaps, 

“the Comptons,” for ‘I do not like the Comptons.” We shall 

walk on the terrace with Lady A. of a morning, and she will 

tell us of the mysterious haunted room, or how Lord B. saw 

the spirit of Sir C. D. at the moment of dissolution; or we 

shall sit in the huge gallery, cosily huddled round the fire, 

like a bivouac in the desert, with great dark distances all 
around, and Mr. Hare will keep us enthralled with the creepy 
story of Croglin Grange, and the way Lord Bridport’s ghost 
guarded the secrecy of the locked casket. What wonderful 
stories they all tell, these delightful people who seem to be 
always encountering the marvellous! There is Lady Marion 

Alford (the exception to “the Comptons”) with her fertile 

reminiscences, and her famous ghostly experience at Belvoir. 

There is Lady Salisbury and the phantom coach at Hatfield, 

and many another curdling tale. There is Lord Houghton, 
again and again, and never without a story, a recollection, or 
anepigram. It is he who tells the prettiest of ghost stories 
about “Die Weisse Frau” at Frankfort. There is Sir Philip 
Egerton’s brother, the parson who saw an old lady in his 
study chair, and summoning all his resolution boldly sat down 
through her. There is the bloody hand on the pillow in the 
bedroom that was always kept locked. “ Ghostes and 
ghostesses” simply abound in these veracious pages,—some- 
times really useful ghosts, who save people from assassina- 
tion or (as in Dr. Pereira’s story) point the way to the 
recovery of a lost will. Everybody has seen something,— 
except Mr. Hare. He has slept in countless haunted rooms, 
even “ Wild Darrell’s”’ own, but he has never been disturbed. 
Or is it that he is too shy to confess, and did he really receive 
a telegram on important business which took him away next 
morning before breakfast ? Does he believe in these wonderful 
tales? He seems to agree with Dr. Johnson—as who does 
not ?—that “the beginning and the end of ghost stories is 
this: all argument is against them, all belief is for them.” 
We shall quote none. Firelight on Hallow E’en is the proper 
scene for such tales. 

But these delightful people to live with do not always talk 
about apparitions, and telepathy, and weirdnesses in general. 
Sometimes they relate family history and explain the portrait 
gallery,—and here it is that Mr. Hare shines as a guide to the 
best houses. Sometimes their stories are frankly humorous, 
as when the lady was wooed for the sake of her wooden leg, 
which sweetly recalled a widower’s reminiscences of two pre- 
ceding wooden legs of his bosom; or when Lord Houghton 
remarks :— 

“Miss Coutts likes me because I never proposed to her. 
Almost all the young men of good family did; those who did 
their duty by their family always did. Mrs. Browne (Miss 
Coutts’s companion) used to see it coming, and took herself out of 
the way for ten minutes; but she only went into the next room 


and left the door open; and then the proposal took place, and 
immediately it was done Miss Coutts coughed, and Mrs. Browne 
came in again.” 
The Rev. Hugh Pearson described how it befell one day 
when driving from Monreale to Palermo in company with 
Dean Stanley, with their bags on the seat in front of them :-— 
“Arthur suddenly complained of the cold. ‘ Well, you 
had better put something on, said H. “] will? 
said Arthur. H. P. went on with his book, till after some 
time, suddenly looking up, he saw Arthur, who was also busily 
reading, entirely clothed in white raiment. He had put on his 
night shirt over all his other clothes, without thinking what he 
was doing, and they were just driving into the streets of 
Palermo!” 
Mr. Hare's friends are not all talking-machines, though. For 
example, there are the silent Cavendishes, but he did not visit 
much with them,—perhaps for that reason. Lady Chesham 


said their taciturnity— 

“ Was supposed to be the result of their ancestor’s marriage 
with Rachel, Lady Russell’s daughter; that after her father’s 
death she had always been silent and sad, and that her 
descendants had been silent and sad ever since. ‘ Lord Carlisle 





* The Story of my Life. By Augustus J. @. Hare. Vols. IV.-VI. London: 
reorge Allen, (31s. 6d.] 


and his brother were also silent. Once they travelled abroad 
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cogether, and at an inn in Germany slept in the same room, in 
which there was also a third bed, with the curtains drawn round 
it. Two days after, one brother said to the other, “ Did you see 
what was in that bed in our room the other night ? ” and the other 
answered “Yes.” That was all that passed, but they had both 
seen a dead body in the bed.’” 

Mr. Hare is sometimes happy in touching off chzracters 
and persons, but at others we must say he is a little unkind. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol may not object to being 
described merely as “a dapper little man in a violet coat,” and 
the late “ dear Lady Ruthven,” who was “stone-deaf, almost 
blind, and her voice like waggon-wheels,” redeemed matters 
by being “as kind and good and truly witty as ever.” Lord 
Lyons was “like a pumpkin with an apple on the top,” and 
Jowett is certainly not flattered, nor is “the eccentric” 
Professor Freeman. The charm of these volumes lies partly 
in the recurrence of well-known faces. The same people come 
forward every year—for Mr. Hare sticks to his friends—and 
say clever things, or nothing at all, but still we get used to 
them and fond of them. And then they die; and that is the 
sad part of the “Story,’—so many of the characters have 
faded out. Whilst they are with us they amuse us, and we 
like them, and are inclined to thank their chronicler for his 
recollections of them. If he has recorded a vast deal of 
nothings and mere trivialities, he has also collected a quantity 
of most entertaining anecdotes, and his gallery of portraits is 
a great deal more interesting than many in the great houses 
he delights to visit. 





THE WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE* 

WE will say at once that M. de Maulde’s book would be the 
better for bold pruning. It is too long; and, though matter 
and manner are always good, both tend to repeat themselves 
unnecessarily, with a result that is sometimes bewildering and 
sometimes fatiguing. But this criticism passed, we have only 
admiration to bestow upon a most intricate and masterly 
analysis of the great feminine Revolution or Renaissance of 
the sixteenth century. M. de Maulde begins by describing 
the position of woman in France and Italy before the Renais- 
sance ; when the daughters of great houses were betrothed in 
their cradles—sometimes before birth—and marriage was 
celebrated at fourteen or even twelve years of age. The 
mInarriage was a contract—a bargain struck between the men of 
the two families—and all the pomp and circumstance attending 
the wedding were contrived so as to magnify to the uttermost 
the importance of the family honour that was to be propped 
up or carried on, and to reduce to the utmost insignificance the 
poor little woman-child who was the sacrifice :— 

“The young woman appears on this great day for the first time 
in her life. If she has been brought up according to the old 
method, many people have scarcely suspected her existence. 
There she is, at the door, or under the perch of the church, 
standing beside her husband, involuntarily, with no desires of 
her own, passive,—an offering, as it were, to the race. In this 
strong light of publicity she alone seems ill at ease, blushing at 
the exhibition, agitated at this unknowa something which the 
rest are so joyfully celebrating. ‘The priest comes down the nave 
just as at funerals, receives the young couple’s whispered ‘1 
will,’ sprinkles them lightly as they stand with a little lustral 
water, censes them; and then the procession is formed, te wind 
its way up to the altar where the nuptial benediction mass will 
be sung—a leng noisy procession, ponderous, Gothic, all stiff 
with velvets, nenumental stuffs, and gilded draperies; thirty, 
forty, sometimes three hundred persons, none but members of the 
family; but in these circumstances of parade and pleasure the 
family becomes extraordinarily multiplied. At the head of the 
procession, buried under trappings of superb finery representing 
a fortune, the little bride is scarcely visible; she is for all the 
world like the clapper of a bell. And verily under that golden 
robe there is after all nothing—but a woman.” 

M. de Maulde’s book is the story of the struggles of the 
woman’s soul under the golden robe to emerge into the sun- 
shine of a more spiritual realisation of the rite which, at its 
worst, still meant the best lot earth held for her; and of the 
strange jangling that happened among wedding-chimes when 
the elapper began to move the bell instead of waiting 
patiently to be moved by it. The description of the merry- 
makings filling up the wedding-day and the brutalities of the 
wedding-night makes an English reader glad to remember 
that it was also in the sixteenth century that Spenser wrote 
his “ Epithalamion.” The splendours and the brutalities over, 
the wife subsided into a condition of domestic dulness, in 
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——___ 
which the wise and good found comfort in knowing that, after 
all, their state was sacramental and their duties were plain 
And M. de Maulde, with the kindly irony that characterises 
all he writes, dwells pleasantly on the way in which the Wife 
who had only dreaded her lord and master in the days of his 
health and strength, became in sickness his most affectionate 
and efficient nurse, and when he was dead an inconsolable and 
very proud widow :— 

“Of all the species of husbands, the dead husband is the one 

who would require the most special monograph. However little 
heroic his life may have been, his widow made it her business to 
sing his praises in public. A woman whose married life had 
notoriously been one of discreet indifference, if not of discord, 
would spend her nights and days in celebrating the glory and 
the memory of the dead man. So profoundly would she identi 
herself with him in heart, that ere long she would develop into 
the widow of a great man and rise into a superior atmosphere 
The greatnesses which the deceased perhaps never possessed she 
first gave him and then appropriated herself, and in the fire of 
this love she was gradually consumed.” 
But she took care to remain a widow; occupied herself with 
maternal duties and works of charity, and generally showed 
herself a great administrator; the only drawback in her life 
being that she became “a sort of man, and acquired some of 
the defects by which she had suffered at the hands of her 
husband.” The Renaissance woman was a woman of sense as 
well as heart, and she knew better than to speak or think ill of 
marriage as an institution. She no more wished to give up 
marriage than to give up eating and drinking. Her mission 
was to spiritualise a state which man had brutalised. But the 
Renaissance woman did not conceive it possible to do this in 
the simple way of direct Christianity. She must have a semi- 
pagan philosophy of Love and Beauty, a religion of sensi. 
bility, a school for men in which the art of loving purely 
should be taught by women, and in which woman should be 
worshipped for the beauty of her soul through the charms of 
her body. “ Platonism ” supplied the need ; and M. de Maulde 
gives a most interesting account of the various exponents, male 
and female, of this new philosophy. Among a great variety of 
word-portraits, those that stand out with most vividness are 
the characters of Margaret of France, who wrote the 
Heptameron, Anne of France, the Lady of Beaujeu, and 
Catherine Sforza. These three great women are the dominant 
types of the book. Anne of France is described as “a figure 
after Michelangelo’s own heart, grand and severe as a 
Cathedral,”—Regent of France, politician, soldier, diplomat, 
showing genius incomparable in all she did, yet with her heart 
not in this public work, but in the life of the affections. She 
professed the “science of Platonism,” and taught that women 
were invulnerable and that men must be content to adore 
them spiritually. And she kept up the appearance of steicism 
so well that men believed in her insensibility, though the 
secret of her life was a real passion, and her austerity was 
necessary self-defence. Margaret, on the other hand, M. de 
Maulde estimates as a less real woman. Platonism was with 
her the natural expression of a cold and artificial tempera- 
ment. Her intelligence was lovable, but her intelligence was 
all she had to give. Catherine Sforza dominated her epoch,— 
“as if to show to what a pitch the intoxication of masculine 
women could rise.” But— 

“At bottom she was a woman of an excellent heart,—this 
Catherine who died under the name of Medici; a genuine sister 
of mercy, thoughtful, generous, diligent in feeding the poor in 
time of famine, and, when an epidemic was raging, marvellous 
as a sovereign and a sick-nurse! How well she knew in the 
intervals of her frenzied existence how to enjoy life, when she 
gave herself up to the beauty of her flowers, the charm of 
her gardens, the delight of seeing her splendid drove 
of cattle peacefully grazing in her parks. Dogs had never 4 
more tender protectress. She evoked her people’s enthusiasm 
and applause when, riding in a red skirt at the head of her 
huntsmen like a legendary fairy, and reining up her horse with 
her delicate, scented hand, she smiled upon them all, her 
beautiful white teeth flashing between her full, ruby lips. What 
did she lack then to make her in very truth a woman? _ Only 
womanliness, and the exquisite power of using love as a quicken- 
ing instead of a destroying spirit.” 

M. de Maulde’s own conception of what a great lady shou? 
be is very pretty :— 

“To give something derived from herself; to act, not through 
that long-armed vulgar charity (though this too has its merits, 
—and is eften very tiresome) which aims at heading a subscrip- 
tion list, or presiding at a public meeting, but through that 
modest individual charity which humbly and quietly diffuses a 
little affection, cheerfulness, and enthusiasm, These are the 
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at ladies; to them giving is a necessity, a second nature. 
ae their own happiness in the happiness of others, with- 
ping to ask themselves if their conduct is philosophic.” 
the “philosophic ” great ladies of the Renais- 
gance, and of all time, he is full of benignant sympathy. 
Their mission of love and beauty aimed at reforming 
marriage; it succeeded in softening manners, and manners 
ie am softening. True, it softened virtue as well as vice, 
oad austerer censors of manners than Brantéme agree with 
Brantome that it had its part in producing the corruption of 
the Court of Charles IX. As M. de Maulde vigorously puts 
it, the Platonism of the Renaissance— 
« Found a society in the plenitude of vigour, and save for a few 
elect souls it left it dead. Asa philosophy, it resulted in perfect 
scepticism ; a8 & social panacea, in the wars of religion. It slew 
att, it slew literature, through the idea of seeking beauty in itself, 
in other words by academism, by art for art’s sake: the msthetic 
Utopia alongside of the philosophic Utopia! Still further, in 
place of the exquisite, enthusiastic, ardent, adorable women who 
were the queens of the world, it gave us, as time went on, women 
without energy, without activity, case-hardened with the idea of 
selfish happiness; it left behind it a progeny of coquettes 
précieuses, or else of Delilahs and sensual women.” 
All this is true. And yet there is justice in M. de Maulde’s 


defence of the noble-hearted, if misguided, women who led the 


movement :— 
“They ought to have saved us from sensualism and meta- 
es, and they ran aground on both reefs. How bitterly they 


hysi 
a been reproached! We have done them the high honour of 
throwing upon them and their ideas the blame of all our 


calamities, as though they were exclusively at fault. As if it 
would not have been allowable, after all, to combine common- 
sense with the spirit of kindliness and love. If there were, then 
as always, silly women, profligate women, insatiate cormorants, 
why take Platunism to task, why blame women alone? ” 

There are chapters of M. de Maulde’s book which we find 
ourselves wishing that everybody might read,—the admir- 
able essay, for instance, on “The Embroidery of Life.” 
and that other chapter discussing the influence of Platonism 
on conversation, especially the passages touching on the 
indiscriminate reading of the ladies who made it their 
business to refine the taste of men. But M. de Maulde 
says expressly that he does not dedicate his book to girls. 
And a conscientious reviewer is bound to say that the volume 
is not quite one to put into every girl’s hand. Its treatment 
is “naked,” though neither coarse nor immoral. It is a book 
to be much pressed upon every young woman who thinks she 


The’ 
out stop 


And yet for 


where she is passed off as his wife. After enduring many insults 
and harsh treatment from her protector, she returns home, to 
be taken prisoner and borne off to Cabul, where she is sold asa 
slave, and ultimately engaged in the household of the Ameer’s 
Chief Secretary. On the death of the latter’s wife, Gul Begum 
makes herself indispensable as nurse, amanuensis, cook,—in 
short, as factotum; and when the Secretary, fearing his inability 
to extricate himself from the web of calumny woven round 
him by his enemies, decides to fly to India, Gul Begum plans 
and carries out his escape, accompanying him in the disguise 
of a boy, guiding him through the country she knows so well, 
and finally laying down her life for the man who never appre- 
ciated her until it was too late. The great artistic defect of this 
interesting and faithful study of Afghan life is its lack of light 
and shade, but Miss Hamilton forestalls this objection in her 
preface by the remark that there is no such thing as joy, 
peace, comfort, or rest in the dominions of the Ameer. 


Miss Tynan has added in A Daughter of the Fields another 
portrait to her gallery of Irish graces. Meg O'Donoghue, 
though of “ould ancient stock,” delicately nurtured, and 
educated at an aristocratic convent school in France, finds 
herself confronted on her return to Ireland with an awkward 
dilemma. The married life of her parents has been clouded 
by her father’s weakness for drink, and on his premature 
death her mother, an indomitable little maitresse femme, had 
abandoned all social amenities and concentrated her energies 
on working the farm. Meg returns to find her mother 
hardened and bronzed by drudgery and toil, but only anxious 
that her daughter should live a life of indolent ease. The 
gentry are only too anxious to claim Meg as one of them- 
selves, but Meg, being a young person of spirit,and realising the 
false position in which she would be placed by deserting her 
mother, resolves to cast in her lot with the squireens, farmers, 
horse-dealers, and other associates of her mother. The resolve 
is rendered all the easier by her mother’s illness. Meg 
assumes the reins, in a very short time masters the details 
of crops and stock, and bids fair to become a most accom- 
plished farmeress. She likes the life, and would have been 
happy but for the attentions of the squireens and the jealousies 
of their sisters. Matters are complicated by her relations 
with her landlord, Captain Fitzmaurice, who saves her from 
drowning, and by the arrival on the scene of a vivacious and 
mischievous French girl, a schoolmate at the convent. Fitz- 
maurice, who is engaged to his cousin, falls in love with Meg, 





“knows life,” but perhaps to be kept back from the one who 
modestly confesses that she would rather nof know. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Miss Littras Hamitton, as Court physician to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, enjoyed unique opportunities, and has turned 
them to excellent and perfectly legitimate account in her 
interestin story. A Vizter’s Dauyhter gives anything but a 
rose-coloured view of Afghanistan or the Afghans, nor is 
there any indication of a desire to apotheosise the Ameer, 
who figures prominently amongst the dramatis persone. Miss 
Hamilton’s view of the “Iron Ameer ” is that he is not only 
abler and more sagacious than his advisers, but that he is 
more magnanimous. In a word, considering his antecedents, 
his surroundings, and the welter of intrigue in which he moves, 
he is far less ruthless and cruel than might be expected. The 
Ameer, however, is far from being the hero of the story. The 
nearest approach to that post is made by the Vizier of the un- 
happy Hazaras, the rude mountaineers who, for all their un- 
couthness, bear—in the author's view—the same relation to 
the people of Cabul as Scottish farmers to London loafers. 
Ghulam Hossain is a patriot, a good husband, and a kind 
father; in short, a very decent fellow. But the really 
heroic réle is that sustained by his daughter, Gul Begum, a 
young Amazon of the hills, whose brief yet tragic career is 
traced in these pages. Gul Begum, the cleverest and the most 
well-favoured of the Hazara maidens, having been demanded 
in marriage by Ferad Shah, the brutal commander of the 
troops sent by the Ameer to punish the Hazaras, is smuggled 
off to the house of Mahomed Jan, a neighbouring villager, 





Vizier’s Daughter: @ Tale of the Hazara War. By Lill 





mth) A lias Hamilton, 
M.D. London: John Murray. [6s.}-—({2.) A Daughter of the Fields. By 
Katharine Tynan. London: Smith, Eider, and Co. [6s.}—(3.) Love of Comraces 
ink Mathew. London: John Lane. [3s. 6d.) (4.) Modern Broods. Py 


te M. Yonge, London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 5.) Ont Wing 
. 


Crrasions. By Joel Chandler Harris. London: John Murray. [6s.] 6.) God's 
Paul Cushing. London: C, A. Pearson. [(6s.] 


‘| an excess either of courtesy or of gratitude. Th 


and Meg inspires an unrequited passion in the breast of an 
* underbred fine-spoken”’ squireen. Happily for the gentle reader 
Miss Tynan is the most devoted friend of all true lovers, and 
the various couples pair off without exception in accordance 
with the demands of sentiment and poetic justice. Devotees 
of the dolorous will view Miss Tynan’s whole-souled concession 
to the heresy of the happy ending with something like con- 
sternation. For ourselves, we confess to having followed the 
progress of her matrimonial manceuvres with much pleasure. 
Love of Comrades is a very pleasing specimen of Mr. Frank 
Mathew’s powers as a cultivator of the field of historical 
romance. The scene is laid in Ireland in the year 1640, and 
the story is concerned with the transmission of a secret 
despatch to Strafford. The first bearer, an Eton lad, having 
been slain at the gates of his father’s house, his sister, Margery 
Talbot, a young Amazon skilled in the use of the rapier, dons 
male attire and sets forth on horseback to fulfil his mission. The 
assassins, mistaking her for their victim, pursue her with un- 
relenting hostility, but Margery, after a condensed Odyssey 
of peril during which she slays one of the assassins, is thrown 
over a precipice, and actually hanged by the neck till she is 
half-dead, wins her way through to Dublin, delivers her 
message, and ultimately marries one of the emissaries of the 
opposing faction. The wild improbabilities of the narrative, 
however, are redeemed by that fresh and unstudied charm of 
| manner familiar to the readers of Mr. Mathew’s earlier 


stories. 


Miss Yonge's new story, Modern Broods, resolves itself into a 





critical yet not unsympathetic estimate of the young person of 
| to-day. A gentle middle-aged spinster comes into a small for- 
tune,which she devotes to making a home for her young half- 
| sisters. They are not exactly ill-conditioned young peopie, 
but it cannot be said that they treat their benefactress with 


‘he effect of 


| the story qua story is marred by the immense number of 
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minor characters who come and go without aiding its pro- 
gress, and the style of the narrative and dialogue is hardly as 
finished as one might expect from so practised a writer as 
Miss Yonge. Some passages have caused the present reviewer 
a good deal of perplexity, as, for example, that which describes 
a little girl who displayed “enough white teeth to make 
Magdalen forebode that they would need much attention if 
they were not to be a desight [sie] like Agatha’s.” 

On the Wing of Occasions introduces our good friend the 
creator of “Uncle Remus” in a somewhat unfamiliar aspect 
so far as his English admirers are concerned, the five stories 
of which this volume is made up being all concerned with the 
romance of the great war of North and South. Let us, there- 
fore, hasten to add that the quality of these tales is super- 
latively good. The opening episode, which describes the 
escape of Colonel Fontaine Flournoy, a Southern spy, from 
New York, thanks to the marvellous resource of an Anglo- 
Irishman named McCarthy, is a brilliant essay in the art of 
sustained suspense. Hardly less effective in the sentimental 
vein is the narrative entitled “The Troubles of Martin Coy,” 
with its dramatic and wholly unexpected conclusion. We 
have only to add that Mr. Harris, while assigning the beauw 
roles throughout to the Southerners, displays a freedom from 
acrimony worthy of the great President, of whom he never 
speaks save in terms of generous respect. Nowhere in fiction 
have we encountered a more admirable portrait of the 
“patient, kindly man, with the bright smile and sad eyes, 
with Melancholy at one elbow and Mirth at the other,’ than 
in the delightful piece of comedy called “ The Kidnapping of 
President Lincoln,” in which two Georgians, who have under- 
taken the task of carrying off the President, and have actually 


got him in their power, abandon the scheme out of sheer } 
| tontein. Of these things it is too early to write. This will be 


admiration for Lincoln’s greatness and magnanimity. We 
cordially recommend our readers to lose no time in making 
the acquaintance of Mr. Sanders, the Georgian humourist, a 
teller of anecdotes after Lincoln’s own heart, John 
Omahundro, the Texan scout, the gallant Colonel Flournoy, 
and, above all, the incomparable McCarthy. On the strength 
of this volume alone, Mr. Harris deserves to be ranked 
among the tribe of literary benefactors,—the authors, that is, 
who cheer and refresh their readers and inspire them with 
feelings of gratitude and even affection. 

God’s Lad is another story in which the travestissement of 
the heroine plays an important part. Miss Muriel Balfe, an 
English girl—musical by right of her name—not content with 
achieving immense popularity under her professional pseu- 
donym of “the Falbé,” also achieves distinction in male attire 
under the second alias of Dick Bafle, “the dandiest, pluckiest, 
most thorough-bred little lad ” in the California of ’49. Readers 
who cling to verisimilitude will find it rather hard to accept 
some of the situations, but those who merely seek entertain- 
ment will find good store of it in this fantastic yet genial 
melodrama. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved Jor review in other forms.] 





The Handy Man Afloat and Ashore. By the Rev. G. Goodenough, 
R.N. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Mr. Goodenough is a Navy 
chaplain, and has served, as Crockford tells us, on ships in the 
Channel and Mediterranean Squadrons, on ships in harbour, and 
at dockyards. He has the experience, therefore, and, as a few 
pages of his book sufficiently show, he has the sympathy, which 
qualify for writing on this subject. He begins with what he calls 
“The Navy’s Cradle,” Greenwich Hospital School, and he follows 
the sailor from this first experience through his career. Of 
course, the whole Navy is not recruited from Greenwich, but 
some of its best stuff comes that way, and it is pleasant to be 
told that there is never any lack. “‘ Whatever may be the attrac- 
tion, there are always more boys ready to join the Service than 
can be taken on at any time.” We cannot pretend to go with Mr. 
Goodenough through all the details which he gives; far less can 
we pretend to criticise him. Probably a chaplain keeping his eyes, 
ears, and heart open knows more about the “ handy man” than any 
one else. He is free when others are bound by etiquette. Besides the 
chapters descriptive of the sailor’s work, we have a chapter on 
sea songs, another on homes, “ rests,” and institutes. (He speaks, 
we see, with high praise of Miss Agnes Weston.) We heartily 


———$___ 
must borrow from it a quotation :—“ A genuine man-o’-war’s nan 


was almost as good a soldier as a soklier himself in some thin . 
and a far better campaigner. He was certainly a better A 
knocking about big guns than any artillery man in the United 
Kingdom.” That was written nearly fifty years ago, in the 
Crimean time, and, as Mr, Goodenough says, the “handy map » 
of to-day “is not one whit behind the old Crimean hero,” 


General Wauchope. By William Baird. (Oliphant, Anderson 
and Ferrier. 2s. 6d.)—Andrew Gilbert Wauchope was born in 
1846; after some schooling, not very prolonged or efficient—Mr, 
Buird compares two incomparable things when he says that 
natural shrewdness is “a much better gift than education,” 
apparently not knowing what education means—he became a 
naval cadet. When he had completed his sixteenth year (short 
of two days) he left the Navy, and three years afterwards 
obtained an ensign’s commission in the Black Watch, probably 
as fortunate a beginning of his career as he could have had, His 
first service was in 1873, when he served in the Ashantee War, 
and was put in command of a body of Haussas. He was one 
of the first to find out the military qualities of the race, iis 
next station was Cyprus; from Cyprus he went to South Africa, 
where, however, he saw no service. Then came the Egyptian 
Campaign, and the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, when he greatly 
distinguished himself, being among the first to enter the enemy’s 
trenches. He took his part, too, in the Nile Expedition. This 
was not, we may guess, unconnected with the next incident of 
his life, his candidature for Midlothian in opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone. It was a curious experience, for in politics he was 
scarcely at home, but he would not be beaten. The result was 
that he reduced 4,631, the majority of 1885, to 690. Some more 
soldiering followed, this time in the Soudan; then a spell of life 
at home ; and then the campaign in South Africa, ending for this 
gallant and capable soldier in the disastrous day of Magers- 


found a highly interesting book. 


Notes on the Paradiso of Dante. By the Hon. W. W. Vernon. 
With an Introduction by the Bishop of Ripen. 2 vols. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 21s.)—Mr. Vern on, who dedicates his book to 
Dr. Edward Moore, one of the most distinguished of Dante 
scholars, has been able to accomplish a purpose announced six 
years ago, and to follow up his volumes on the “Inferno” 
with a similar commentary on the “ Paradiso.” We may be 
allowed to congratulate him on the completion of a great work. 
His plan is to print the text, to give below a running annotation, 
and to supply a more general comment where it is needed. Tue 
student is helped in the most ample way. Canto XXIV., for 
instance, containing one hundred and fifty-four lines, occupies 
twenty-nine pages. Nor is the proportion excessive. There 
are many considerable textual difficulties, and the references to 
history, theology, and morals require a very large amount of 
elucidation. Canto IX., which numbers one hundred and 
forty-two lines, is yet more liberally furnished, for the 
comments and notes fill forty-five pages. But then it 
is, from one point of view, of more than common 
iaterest. It exemplifies in a very remarkable way the 
principles on which Dante peopled the various regions of the 
spiritual world. His rules of canonisation were not a little 
singular. He sees Clemence, wife of Charles Martel—Mr. 
Vernon decides emphatically that the wife, not the daughter, is 
intended—about whom we know very little. Then comes Cunizza, 
sister of Ezzelino III., of whom Benvenuto says that she was 
recte filia Veneris, semper amerosa, vaga. ‘This, however, does not 
disturb her— 

“ Ma lietamente a me medesma indulgo 

La cagion de ma sorte,”— 

though, as she quite rightly says, this may seem hard to under- 
stand, al vostro volgo. Along with Cunizza comes Folgo, who, 
after a dissolute youth as a troubadour, became Bishop of 
Toulouse, and, as such, took a prominent part in the crusade 
against the Albigenses. One thing almost certainly excluded 
from Paradise, and that was to be a Florentine, whereas of the 
seventy-nine persons pictured in hell, two-fifths come from 
Florence. 


Thomas Henry Hualey. By P. Chalmers Mitchell. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 5s.)—Mr. Mitchell does not claim to have had 
any special facilities for writing this memoir. It is, he frankly 
says, “in no sense an intimate or authorised biography of 
Huxley.” It is the account, given by an intelligent and well- 
jnformed student, of Huxley’s life-work in the provinces cf 
scientific and metaphysical thought. This is not the time to 
discuss either Huxley’s views on religion and ethics and theories 





commend the volume to our readers. Before parting with it we 





of the Cosmos generally, or Mr. Mitchell’s interpretation of them. 
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ay that this volume will be found to give a care- 
the work of one of the greatest and most honest 





Itis enough to 3 
fal treatment to 
thinkers of the day. 
Richard Elwyn. By the Rev. R. Patterson. (Wells Gardnor, 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a short, unpretending biography 
who did excellent service in more than one field of 
t will be welcomed by many friends,and by many more 
g outside his personal range, were benefited by his 





Darton, 
of a man 
action. 
rho, bein 
work. es 
The Bystander. By J. Ashby-Sterry. ; (Sands and Co. 6s.)— 
Mr, Ashby-Sterry has collected in this volume a uumber of 
humorous, or sub-humorous, papers. Such collections always 
safer from the fact that what is written to be read piece by 
iece is read as & whole. The substance, too, of these essays is 
vomotines a little thin, and the occasions sometimes strained. 
«Jonas Chuzzlewit” is the title of the first paper, and why ? 
Jonas took his cousins to sights that could be seen for nothing, 
al we have accordingly some twenty pages about such sights, 
The occasion is not good enough. An allusion is all that it could 
have borne. We do not care to criticise the other papers in 
detail; there is certainly nothing to offend in them, and there is 
something to amuse; we wish that there had been more. 


The Source Book of English History. By Elizabeth Kemball 
Kendall, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Miss Elizabeth 
Kendall has collected here from various sources original authorities 
on various periods in the history of Britain. There are twenty-two 
chapters, of which the first is headed “ Britons and Saxons,” and 
the last “The Empire”; those between covering the whole 
period of history from the “ Agricola” down to a “ Warning” 
from Mr. John Morley about the responsibilities of Empire. 
“Political friends of my own,” says Mr. Morley, “are constantly 
discussing what is to be the issue at the next Election. My 
own idea is becoming very clear that it will be expenditure.” 
And expenditure was barely mentioned! We see tbat Miss 
Kendall makes her acknowledgments duly to publishers. The 
authors come but poorly off in this way. Surely they might have 
a word, even when they are not protected by copyright. 


The World-Wide Atlas of Modern Geography. With an Intro- 
duction by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D. (W. and A. K. Johnston. 
7s. 6d.)—This is a “ fifth editicn,” improved and brought up to 
date. The geography which it exhibits is both physical and 
historical; both branches are duly provided for. There is one 
detail, however, in which some change would be welcome ‘I'he 
map of France is not adequate to the interest which English 
people have in that country. (The same may be said of other 
regions of Europe.) One page is allotted to it, the same space as 
is given to Beloochistan and New Guinea. And this page is so 
crowded that it is far less useful than it might be, Not less than 
four maps are needed to give an adequate representation of what 
we want to see.——Philip’s London School Board Atlas. Edited 
byG. Philip, jun. (G. Philip and Son. 1s. net.)—An eminently 
useful collection, giving ample, and more than ample, value for 
the price. We are glad to see that the London School Board 
adopts it; the child who studies it intelligently can hardly be a 
“Little Englander.” 


The Bard of Bethlehem. By the Rev. H. A. Paterson, M.A. 
(A. Elliot, Edinburgh. 4s. 6d.)—This is a new edition of a work 
first published in 1867, and now supplied with a prose version of 
the Psalms. Of this, as a version of the Hebrew, the writer of 
this notice is not qualified to speak. It seems to differ but little 
from the translations of which Mr. Paterson speaks as “incoherent 
gibberish.” Psalm x. is specified. Here are the Authorised Ver. 
sion and Mr. Paterson’s version of verses 1-3 side by side :— 

A.V. BY. 

_“Why standest Thou afar off, — “ Why standest Thou afar off, 
0 Lord; why hidest Thou Thy- Jehovah? Why hidest Thou 
self in times of trouble? ‘The on emergencies in trouble? The 
wicked in his pride doth perse- wicked hath by arrogance in- 
cute the poor: letthem be taken flamed the afflicted man; they 
in the devices that they have are caught by the devices which 
imagined. For the wicked had been contrived. For the 
boasteth of his heart’s desire, wicked man is glorying over his 
and blesseth the covetous whom soul’s desire and blessing the 
God abhorreth.” dishonest gain.” 


Which is the more like to “incoherent gibberish” ? Here is the 
Poetical version of verse 1 :— 


* Why at a distance dost Thou stand, 
Jehovah, far aside ? 
Oh why upon emergencies 
In trouble dost Thou hide?” 


The translator thinks that his version “ will be found in every 
Tespect superior to the one in common use throughout Scotland.” 
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That is not saying much, but the Paraphrase has at least the 
prestige of antiquity. 

Advice to 20th Century Business Juniors. By Phi. Rho. Chi. 
(Horace Marshall and Son. 3d.)—To notice this little book in 
detail would be to attack not a few social and ethical problems. 
We must be content with saying generally that this “advice” 
seems well qualified to produce or preserve the mens sana in 
corpore sano. “Character is everything,” says our author, and 
there is no counting the things which go to make it or defining 
the time within which it has to be made. And it is in this 
all-importance of character—perhaps the point might have been 
emphasised more than it is—that there is to be found the true 
explanation of what seems waste of time and vital powers, the 
round of dreary, spiritually unprofitable labour in which the 
majority of lives are spent. The labour is naught, but the 
character which the right doing of it creates is everything. 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 








“LIBERTY” BAZAAR 


“LIBERTY” 
Contains the Largest and most unique Collection of 
YULE- DECORATIVE OBJECTS 


AND 
TIDE |arTISTIC MANUFACTURES 
In the World, suitable for Inexpensive Complimentary 
GIFTS. 


Presents. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


Catalogue (containing 600 Illustrations) Post-free. 


@ 2k RR. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

















ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“ Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.”—COURT CIReULAR. 
Fish Napkins, 2/1] per dozen. 
| rR i S | Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per dozen. 


Table Cioths, 2 yds. oe se ren Oy tr 5 6. ; 
Se les 1 it ths, -/lldearh. 
Price Lists D A M A S K Strong Huekaback ‘Towels, 
post-free. 4/6 per dozen, 
TABLE anpb House LINEN. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 

The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. 
More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims 
by death during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 

LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGT!. 





HAMPTON & SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, FABRICS, &c. 


Enable intending Purchasers to see that their 
Productions afford value for money that 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


Suggestive Schemes, Estimates, and 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 
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PUBLIOATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_._—_—— 

Addison (J.), Charles ITI. of Spain: Stanhope Essay, 1900, cr 8vo ..(Simpkin) 2/6 

Aflalo (F. G ), Sport in Burope, 400......cc cece cecc esse cecccceccecers (Sands) bo : 
Astley (H. D.), My Birds in Freedom and Captivity, wi ote deine esewiebe (Dent) 12, 

Bacon (J. M.), By Land.and Sky, 8V0 ...0....cccccccccccccccccccses (Isbister) 7 "6 

Sereecccocccseccccce (Arnold) 10/6 






Bagot (Dosia), Shadow of the War, 8vo .. 
Ballard (F.), The Miracles of Unbelief, 8vo 
Beck (C.), Fractures, 8V0 ....c.c.csccccccccccccccccsccees 
Hoothby (Charles), Under England's Flag from 1804 to 180! 
















Bray (C.), A Cuirassier Of Arrans, Cr BVO .......ccccccccccccccccccess (Sands) 3/6 
Brittain (M. S.), Historical Primer of French Phonetics ‘and Inflection, 
MEMO cnvccvcsesen Meserneneeeeepersenaraaanseob ons .-(Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 
Browne (G. W.), The Young Gun Bearer, Cv 8V0......eceeeeeeeeeees (Jarrold) 3/6 
se (J. C.), Enlarged Tonsils Cured by Medicines, 12mo(Homeo. Pub. Co.) 2/0 
Xandler (E.), A Vagabond in Asia, Cr 8VO .......eeeeerseeencerees (Greening) 6/0 
ene ah (Henry), Anthology ‘of — Poetry: Tenth to Nineteenth 
Genturies, Cr 8VO......cccseeccceccccces ssi esnbace sew (Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 
Carter (Bella), Derrymount, cr 8vo.. pnkaee eNeekeeuwerene (W. P. Nimmo) 3/6 
Cats, Pictured by LOUIS Wain, 4t@ ......cceeeeee scence ccccccccccvons (Sands) 2/6 
Cave (H. W.), Golden Tips : a Description of Ceylon and its Great Tea Indus- 
WY, CP BVO 2. occcccccccecccrvccesccccevecccccccvecesesccscccores (S. Low) 16/0 
Companies Act, 1900 (The), with Notes by F. B, Palmer, 8vo..... ...(Stevens) 6/0 
Cook (Herbert), Giorgione (Great Masters), Cr 8VO ....-.+ee0- -.--(Bell) 5/0 





Deane (A. C.), New Rhymes for Old, and other Verses, cr 8vo . 
Dorland (W. A. N. A The American illustrated Medical Dictionary 


Hales (A. G.), Campaign Pictures of the War, cr 8VO ........-+ee+e0+ (Cassell) 6/0 
Harper (C. G.), The Great North Road, 2 vols. 8vo ........(Chapman & Hall) 32/0 
Hasiuck (P. N.), Practical Gas Fitting, 12mo......... Sesesiccescesase (Cassell} 2/0 
Helm (W.), Studies in Style, cr 8VO .....+eeeee ere re (Heinemann) 3/0 





Hervey (Mary F.S.), Holbein’s * Ambassadors 
Hope (Ascott R.), Tales for Toby, cr 8VO....eeeeeee 
Jackson (A. F.), The Simpsons and WC.BVG ociccsacesoee 






en cccccesccoh emt) 26 






Margoliouth (D. 8.), Lines of Defence of the Biblical Revelation, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


Martin (Sir Theodore), Helena Faucit (Lady Martin), 8vo ..(W. Blackwood) 10/6 


Nerris (S. L.), The South African War, 1899-1900, cr 8xoO ........ (J. Murray) 6/0 
— (J. B.), Clinical Examination of the Urine and Urinary Diagnosis, 

(Saunders) 12/6 
3, chiefly unpublished, ‘ed. by A. ‘Napie r (Oxford Univ. Press) 17/6 





Old an, nglish Glosse: 












Ormsby (M. T.), Elementary Practical Mathematics, 8V0..........-++. (Spon) 7/6 
Peard (F. M.), Number One and Number Two, cr 8vo .......... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Poschinger (M. Von), Life of the Kmperor Frederick, 8v0 .......... (Harper) 16/0 
Poselt (EK. A.), Recent Improvements in Textile Machinery, Part II. (8S. Low) 15/0 
Procter (Father), Short Lives of the Dominican vist SWiiswcoecd (K. Paul) 7/€ 
Raymond (E.), The Sun Maid, cr 8vo ........- ° or «e-(Dent) 3/6 
Richardson (E.), Songs from Far and Near, 4to- CRSA meee keiew is . (Cassell) 6/0 
Rye (Mrs. Francis) The Beloved Son: the Story “of Jesus Christ Tuld to 
PC, ALIND conc pemnceucress shibctenees+090s0esecuceeewsn (Heinemann) 2/6 
Saint-Amand (Imbert De), Napoleon ILI. at the ee of his Power, 

GE ONDs ccgucicndcethGs snwewsancctsesieses soebesseuesew ences es (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Sergeant (Adelz ide), Miss Cle veland'’s Companion, CO BVO: coves (F. V. White) 6/0 
Sharp (F.), Architects of Bnglish Literature, cr 8vo.......... (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Suggestive Thoughtson the Daily Lessons (New Testament), cr8vo(Mowbray) 6/0 
‘Taber (R. J.), Northern Lights and Shadows, cr 8vo...........+.- (Greening) 3/6 
Townshend (D.) and Others, Ivy and Oak, and other Stories for Girls, 

BE BVD .5405p00000npene an nc e000 sebgs06s0kenn eds seenseecsecsocncsal (Nelson) 2/0 
Treasury of Irish Pee! iry in the English Tongue, edited by S. A. Brooke, 


BVO oo0s0n cmavoneeiecaphs se sceesunnesiess cee es btnws nee (Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Wagner ( re ird), Life, translated from the German by W. A. Ellis (K. Paul) 16/0 
Wall (J.C.), Alfred the Great : his Abbeys of Hyde, Athelney, and Shaftes- 


bury, cr ive TTT re ee, (E. Stock) 5/0 
Walsh (W.), History of tae Romeward Movement in the Church of England, 
EEPIOON, OVO accavvcssenvvens dsbbeeneseauegscsesesooearensecees (Nisbet) 10/6 


Weichardt (C.), Tiberius'’s Villa, and other Roman Buildings, 4to (Wohlleben) 10/0 











HEADACHES 

EYE-STRAI RN @ are frequently Nature's warning that the eyes 
* are being Overstrained, being caused by in- 
equality of the muscular effort (as in Unequal 
OV ER- Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
muscular energy necessary to produce distinct 
vision. Permanent relief will in most cases 
immediately follow the skilful correction 
WORKED of the defect. For full particulars as to the 
Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
“OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
EYES f F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free, One Shilling, 

from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 

Consultations free of charge. 
3 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL), 
Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Seurf; also in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair; bottles 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 
3 the best 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO Dentifrice. 
Whitens the Tecth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath ; 2/9, 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatten Garden, London. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 
**THE QUEEN basacup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 


her at 7.30a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table .”—Society. 

**MORNING AT THE PALACE.—It is pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks toa good night's rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
from Thursday's exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 
morning, of her cup of cocoa.”— Daily Chronicie, March 10th, 1900. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


€3 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE iN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 


SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED....... eeccese £435,000,000. 





FROYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 
t OOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Efficient staff. Pupils 

* University Examinations, Health and Physical Training especially 
stutied. ‘Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss L. de M. CAREY, 





& T. Clark) 6/0 
fe Per si 15/0 
cr 8vo -.(Black) 6/0 


(Lane) 3/6 
Saunders) 19/0 
Fowler (Ellen T.), Love's Argument, and other Poems (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


: the Picture & the Men (Bell) 10/6 


..(Bousfield) 5/0 
Mcllwraith (J. M.), A Book About Longfellow, ‘cr 8vo Coccveccoceces (Nelson) 2/0 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPayy 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chatrman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Luc ‘as, Esq., M, 
. “Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Edward Harbord Lush icin r. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portms og 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Waiter Rothschild: 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq, a, MP, 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
James Fietcher, Esq. Lieut. -Colonel F. Anderson Stebb 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. lng, 


AUDITORS. ws 
an Murray Heathocoat- 
Cc. L. Nichols, Esq, FC Amory, Ey. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


John Cator, Esq. 
Victor GC. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 


— Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli. 
cation to - 
ROBERT rt LEWIS, . General eral Manager, 


BRAGG’S y:d/%iin CHARCOAL 


Prevents many Illnesses. Sold by all Chemists 
The continued and increasing recommendation of this preparation by the medical 
profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and efficacy. See the Lancet 
and Analyst's Reports. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhoea, Liver Disorders, Slee pless. 
ness, Indigestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels, absor bing all impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. No one who takes it need fear Cholera, 
Brags’ 's Charcoal Biscuits, As., 2s., 4s. Tins ; Bragg”. s Charcoal Powder, 
, 48., 6s. Bottles ; Bragg’s Charcoal Lozenges, 1s. 14d. Tins; Brage’s 
as-, a8 ¢ Tablets, 1s. 14d. Tins, the most agreeable form of this popular remety. 











é io CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. : 
Principal—Miss M. PU NNETT, B.A.(Lond.) 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for teachers. 

The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate ( Theory 
and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The 
students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addition to 
those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for 
practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 

The COUNCIL are OFFERING two SCHOLARSHIPS, of £25 and £20 respec. 
tively, for next JANUARY. Applications to be sent before December Ist, to tha 
PRINCIPAL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


{ | NIVERSITIES, PRELIMINARY LAW, MEDICINE, 
and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—PUPILS PREPARKD for above. Special 
advantages for delicate pupils. Successful, experienced, individual tuition, with 
home comfort. Four miles from sea; cricket, boating, &c. Holiday pupils alse 
taken.—Rev. J. F. VALLINGS, M.A., Sopley Vicarage, Winkton R.S8.0., Hants, 
oe zaLisese v & FT S$ CH O OL. 
An EXAMINATION for FOUR CHAFYN-GROVE SCHOLARSHIPS on 
JANUARY 29th. 








Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
YROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 


Principal, Miss GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Mod. Lang. Trip. 
_ Brac ing climate, individual care, outdoor games. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
RICHMOND (YORKS.) 
Kiducation on best modern lines. ENTRANCK SCHOLARSHIP for Competi- 
tion in JANUARY for Girls under fifteen. 


A PENSION for a POOR PREACHER, of the yearly 

















value of £20, in the GIFT of the SKINNERS’ COMPANY is VACANT.— 
Ap »plications, on forms to be obtained from the CLERK to the COMPANY, 8 Dow 
gate Hill, London, E.C., must be sent in by December 14th, 1900. 


H IGH SCHOOL, HEREFORD 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE. 
Owing to Extension of Premises there will be a FEW VACANCIES in JANUARY. 
Garden and Playing-Vield. 
Fees, Including Music, from £59, 





I rIGHLY CERTIFICATED LADY, two years’ study at 

College, with considerable experience in class and private teaching 
- SIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT after Christmas. Special subjects—English for 
and Sr.Camb. and languages; Good Dutch ‘canna in Holland.—Apply, by 
: ter, “ Y. Z.,” 69 Arlington Koad, London, N.\ 


DAYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
) GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and schoo 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. — Caretu 
religious training,—Chureh of England.— Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School 
Relerences : Bishop of Durham, Miss Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, and others. 


Pantin. my -CLASS SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN®S 
_ DAUGHTERS. Highest references. A few vacancies after Christmas 
ady Principal will be in London from December 26th and will e scort her pupils 

Apply to Mdile. VIVILER, 20 Palace Mansions, Addison Bridge, London, W. 


PARIS, AUTEUIL.— Highly recommended FIN (ISHING 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTE Ts of GENTLEMEN, Limited nun ber ol 
pupils. Thorough teaching of L ANUAges, Music, Art, &¢.—Principals : Miles. 
GUUNTAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32, Rue Michel Ange. Ref, permit to rs 








Weodhouse, Head-Mistress of theC japham High School for Girls, Clapbam Commons 
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yAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
0 CIRENCESTER. 
) Established by Royal Charter, 1845. sariidiaidin 
‘ -Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Yolonists, &c. 
yor Land-Owners, Land PATRON-- ‘ : 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
ao COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— j 
The Right Hon, the ee erty power mwie ) 
sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
aa 4 PRINCIPAL — 
The Rev. JOHN B. ne, MA. eee 
f Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Hon. Member © . Cambridge. “ i ‘ia A 
s of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
al seustort &e., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold 
‘a > > 
als, &C ly to the PRINCIPAL. 
Yolals, &¢, AF}? SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 
7 RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
; Jarge grounds for crieket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
od ae aree visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
pon "Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 
forme - 


NGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 

1 MY. NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
(oolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 


bealth record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. ne : 
SCHOOL 











QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 


YASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, his Grace the 
DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C.—The Honours List for the year 1899- 

jyw includes Three Open Classical Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, Three 
Entrances to Woolwich (direct), and other distinctions.—Apply to Head-Master, 


H.R. THOMSON, M.A. | 
TPS WICH S C H O OL. 


Complete modern buildings. Thorough education for business or professions. 
Many successes. Valuable Prizes and Scholarships. Moderate terms. 
Head-Master, Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, School House, Ipswich. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-ficld. Exceptionally healthy 
situation, Terms moderate. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
cass education en modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises, close to the sea; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, at moderate fees, for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN, where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, womanly 
women, Every care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis 
and fives courts, playing-fields. Pupils prepared for the University and other 
examinations. Head-Mistress. Miss SOPHIE M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, 
Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
for competition in DECEMBER for girls under 12 and 15 years respectively. 




















ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A., Oxon 

(Honours in Math. and History), RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER ot 

PUPILS for University and Army Examinations.—For information, apply to 
Loudwater, Westgate-on-Sea, 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping 
bam, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-field, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the sammer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 














OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. Freneh,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences withentrance of Pupil: 
Personal References. Prospectus or application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classica 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken. 
—Prospectus on application. 
INDERMERE. —THE CRAIG PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—W. SNOW, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester Col/eze, Oxford, 
PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools, Large grounds, splendi: situation. 
Bracing air, every com ort and individual attention. Reference (among others) 
to Registrar, Victoria University, Indian pupils received. 
RS. PORTSMOUTH FRY receives the DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN for Training and Education, assisted by Mr. Pry, M.A., 
Oxon, (who took First-class Classical Honours in both Moderations and Final 
Schools). Resident Parisian Governess. Rodney House, Weston-super-Mare, is 
beautifully situated in its own grounds, with tennis-courts, &c. 











H #£ b&b BE Y¥ 5 Ss C€ H O O L, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD in 
DECEMBE 


(CE MBER. 
Particulars ef the HEAD-MAS'TER, or of the BURSAR. 





TI\HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS (established 


in 1897 by Miss J. . Gruner).—Principals : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated 


Student of Girton CoHege, late Second Mistress, Dulwieh High Schoo}, G.P.D.s.Co., 
and Miss ALICE GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. ‘The teaching staff 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and experience. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great 
attention is pafd to healthful eonditions of life ; the bracing air and gravel soil of 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding- 
house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre ef heather and pine at an 
elevation of nearly 800 ft., and has a sunny aspect. Refs.; Miss Welsh, of Girton 
College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal ef Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ. ; parents of former pupils ; and others.—For prospectus for the term 
commencing January 23rd, 1901, address to Moorcraft, Hindhead, Hasiemere. 


HE HALL, GROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 


languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special ‘Terms made fer 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 


Refereneces—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I, and many 


others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


(YORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 





GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fieldy 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAEN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Gambridge. PARIS BRANCI: 
(for elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembeurg 
Gardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. FP. DICKENSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. Referengess:—-Mrs. Benson, Lady Bvaje, 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., th'e Archdeacon of Manc eater, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 





Rugeley, Staffs. 





DUCATIONAL.—A LADY, who has a large comfortable 
house, with garden, near South Kensington Station, TAKES SIX GLRLS 
between the ages of 12 and 15 or upwards to BOARD and EDUCATE. The girls 
are taught by trained certificated visiting teachers. Much attention given to 
physical exercise, riding, gymnastics, dancing, &e. Entire charge can be taken of 
Pupils whose parents are abroad.—Address, “ A. L.,” South Kensington Library, 
96 Fulham Road, $.W. ss 


7 xAar ‘ 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIKPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
rh es Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 





shea twice daily with England. Miss Cunnick will be at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
ondon, December llth aud 12th. Letters making appointments should be 
Addressed the Chalet. Apply to Miss CUNNI€K, Dieppe. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Ohurch of England Pubi'e Schoels,) 
LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 


(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £45 ; Boarding House, £60. 


(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas a year. 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’S, Bangor. —'Ferms, £35 a year. 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromiey, 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 


N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 


built for this School, electrie light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schoo!s, 
leading Lendon Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, HU. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 





ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 


GENTLEMEN.-- Efficient staff. Terms 60guineas. Public Exams. Health 





especially studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket,swimming —Headl- Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


1 WINIFRED’S, BANGOR 


(Church of England Public Schooh. 


e 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. J. DAVIES, B.A.Lond.,, late Scholar of Newnham College, 


Cambridge ; Classical Tripos, Class 1. 

Fees £35 a year. Combined hill and sea air. Playground. 
Department has been added to the School. 

Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

t advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 
HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 


A Techrical 









SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
otticers abroad, 
sWwh 

‘OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Next trial of voices for vacancy, December 12th.—Rev. J. H. 
STEAD, Head-Master. 








Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


I OURNEMOUTH —E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 





and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.— WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


[ EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army. Navy, &c., with 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 


rood Modern Side. 
RAGG, The Close, 


Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rey. W. H. MURRAY 
Hereford. 


{OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER S'FREET, S.W.—Conducted by 

Mrs. SULTON. Thorough preparation fur the Publie Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Gymnastics and Drilling. 
HALF-TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 8th. 


PTON HOUSE, UPTON, nr. SLOUGH. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough education with home life and careful attention to health. Moderate 
fees. Gymnasium, tennis, hockey.—Principal, Miss KTHERINGTON. 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE.— Mr. STEPHEN L. 
PETTITT, B.A. Univ, Coll. Oxon., Math. and Nat. Se. (Honours), Assisted by 

Mr. F. BURKE PEEL, M.A. Oxon., Classical and Staff, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Public Schoels and R.N. Bracing climate; individual attention; gymnasium; games. 
Highest refs. 30 pupils taken.— Prospectus, HEA D-MASTER, Holm Leigh, Buxton. 


\ \ JARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY and PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls. Extensive grounds 
in beautiful country overlooking 8S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycyne. 


















A DVANTAGES of HER MAJESTY’S CIVIL SERVICE. 
ce Guide and Prospectus post-free fer One Shillipg from the SECRETARY, 
LONDON UNIVERSITY and CIVIL SERVICE COBLEGE, 12 CATHERINE 
STREET, SHEFFIELD. Established 1883. Principals: Messrs. BEST 
(ELMS. and London Univ.) 
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EAFIELD PARK COLLEGE, 
CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, HANTS. 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS ; 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ENGINEERING, 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, AND MINING; 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE; 

ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES (SOUTH KENSINGTON); 
MINING SCHOOL, FREIBERG ; 

INDIAN WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENTS ; 
ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, &c. 

"Uhe College possesses a very complete and elaborate plant for the purposes of 
practical and theoretical instruction, consisting of :—Engines (2)—Mechanical 
ingineering—Turners, Fitters, Carpenters, and Pattern Makers’ Workshops- 
Vorge—Foundry —Dynamo Room—Testing Machine—Drawing Office —Four Fitted 
laboratories, Ohemical, Electrical (2), and Physical. The entire premises are lit 
by electric light, generated by its own special plant. 

SRAFIELD stands in its own park of 80 acres, with ample accommodation for 
all games, and as the property is on the Solent boating and bathing are excellent 


and safe. 
Princrpal—Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A., Cantab. 


HEAD OF THR ENGINEERING SECTION— 
H. T. DAVIDGE, A.R.S.C., B.Sc., London(Honours), Whitworth Scholar, &c. 


SECRETARY AND LONDON OFFICE— 
F. H. S. MEREWETHER, 34 Craven Street, W.C. 


Mr. Merewether will forward a prospectus on application or answer any 
inquiries, 


aE DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 





CAMBERWELL GROVK, 38.E. 
In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School for Girls. 

Governing Body—THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS OTF 
THE CITY OF LONDON. Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method and 
Lecturer—Miss CARPENTER. Assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers. 

‘This College provides a full Course of Professional Training for Women Teachers, 
together with abundant opportunity for regular class teaching in a School of over 
40) pupils, Special provision is made for instruction in Physiology and Hygiene, 
Klocution, Drawing, and Ling’s Swedish Drill. Students are prepared for the Ex- 
amination of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. A comfortable Hall of 
Residence is provided for Students in the Training College. Terms moderate. A 
Kree Studentship will be awarded in September to a University Graduate. There 
ix also a Junior Division in which Students are prepared for Cambridge Higher 
i.ocal or Inter. Arts. SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd. 


YT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
Ne) With Title of L.L.A 

Vor Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


REY'S SCHOOL, CAVENDISH, SUFFOLK. — 
Founded 1696. BOYS efficiently PREPARED for business. Good home. 
Large playing field. Liberal diet. G.E.R. Station.—Prospectus from Head 
Master, Rev. T. NORMANDALKE, B.A. 
s 


; {ELSTED SCHOOL.—TWO HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- 
* NATIONS, value £10 a year, are OFFERED for JANUARY, 1901.—For 
tull particulars, apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ENDAL SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND.—Founded 1525. 
Public Endowed School of 100 Boys. Classical and Modern; Science a 

special feature. New buildings in beautiful country. Fees, £50 per annum. 
NEXT TERM JAN. 18th. Illustrated prospectus from Rev. G. H. Williams, M.A. 
oxon. There will be an EXAMINATION for THREE ENTRANCE HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS on JAN. 8rd. Classics or Modern Subjects. Entrance may be 
postponed, if desired, until May Term. Convenient centres of examination 
arrunged.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 

















ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
E grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaviny 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
59 and 55 guineas._D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


\ ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
pi. School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her ain is to 
eombine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
iarge detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


\piuitia COMPETITIVE, WOOLWICH, 
pis & 


SANDHURST. 


Captain E. C. HEATH, 
33 BOUVERIE SQUARE, FOLKESTONE. 


YOURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYs, from 6 to 14, 
PeePARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high on 
tf overlooking Sea. Good playground and fleld for games. 


YUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
S sROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS 
in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven 
ptreet, Charing Cross. 


OHERE MADCHENSCHULE, OBERURSEL-A- 

_ TAUNUS.—A LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS RECEIVEDas BOARDERS 
by the Head-Mistress. Oberursel has a good, bracing climate, and is close to 
Homburg-v.-d.-Héhe and Frankfort-on-Maine. Resident Teachers. Careful educa- 
tion. Moderate terms. German and English references. Prospectus on applica- 
tion. -Friaulein WALTHER, Dr. Phil. 


‘Pita OF SHEFFIELD. 
J MAPPIN ART GALLERY. 

An ASSISTANT to the CURATOR is WANTED in this Gallery at a com- 
men alary of £30 per annum. 
full particulars to be obtained from E. HOWARTH, Curator. 


| ies BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
J LIBRARIES. — The DECEMBER Catalogues of valuable Second-Hand 

orks and New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, 
aud will be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 




















_—_ REVIEWED, ADVERTISED, OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPER 
ANY promptly sent by post. 


vO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAI, MEN ; 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent 

particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, rhe! With fay 

Lud., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telogr oe ATION, 

“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). eeraphic : 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and im 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents ge 
in the selection-of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all — Guardia 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to checatlons ay 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W. C Manager, 


ATON’S LIST OF §CHoOT 

gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; a} L § 
ships obtainable; 318 pages, red cloth, 18.; post-free, 18. 4d.—J, an ix. Scholar. 
143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a : PATON, 
Prospectuses will also be sent free. Selection of 


ial FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTIO 
Offices: 62 STRAND, LONDON. Ny, 
Dr. George Wilson, in his Presidential Address to the British Medical 
tion, 1899, said :—“I have not allied myself to the Anti-Vivisectionists 4 
accuse my profession of misleading the public as to the cruelties ant ben! 
which are perpetrated on animal life. When it is stated that the actu, ‘ — 
involved in these experiments is commonly of the most trifling description, ~ 
is a suppressio vert of the most palpable Kind, which could only be ‘accoun; om 
at the time by ignorance of the actual facts. I admit that in the mere 0) ot 
of injecting a virus, whether cultivated or not, there may be little or no a 
the cruelty does-not lie in the operation itself, which is permitted to be pho hee 
without anzsthetics, but in the after-effects. Whether so-called toning on 
injected under the skin, inte the peritoneum, into the cranium under i 
mater, into the pleural cavity, into the veins, eyes, or other organs—and all a 
methods are ruthlessly practised—there is the long-drawn-out agony, The animg 
so innocently operated on may have to live days, weeks, or months, with no om 
thetics to assuage its sufferings, and nothing but death to relieve "British 
Medical Journal, August 5th, 1899. . - 
The above Society appeals to the public for aid. 


E. W. WRIGHT, Secretary, 
PYPEWRITING CAREFULLY EXEOUTED, 


10d. per 1,000 words. 


























Address: Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey, 


U THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pa 
) with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price One Shilling. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, sw 
Patron -H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. : ; 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 

BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon, 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT’ DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY 

F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. ‘ 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera. 

ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 

to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 

Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firru Epirioy, 

1888, 2 vols, royal: 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODK and ABC. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES.—Just published, a 
NEW CATALOGUE of 184 pages of the BEST NEW BOOKS offered at a 
discount of 25 per cent., except on those published at net prices. A copy sent post: 
free on application. Orders for books received by the morning post are executed 
the same day.—TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, Limited, 143 Oxford Street, 
and 6B Sloane Street, London. 


OOKS. — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Balzac’s 
Famous Novels in English, 22 vols., fine etchings, bargain, £4 18s. 6d. (cost £8 8 
net); “Encyclopedic Dictionary,” 14 vols,, best and last Edition, £2 18s. 6d. (cost 
£7 7s.)—Libraries and Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash.—HOLLAND 
CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


£14 14s. CRUISE, NAPLES, SICILY, 


SARDINIA, and CORSICA (Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. extra), 
JANUARY 2nd. 























Also PALESTINE CRUISES 
On the sy. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of tho 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 





paces ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 





, CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS FREE. 
BOOK = 


A. J. GLAISUER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


INVESTED FUNDS .. oe eo on «+ £38,000,000, 
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J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST.| WITHDRAWAL OF SPECIAL PRIGES. 





NOW READY. 
er Jeave to announce that by 


Y M ESSRS, NOVELLO anv CO. beg e to 
HISTORY ny ie of ae, ROME- i arrangement with Messrs. Macmillan aad Co, the special 
OVEMENT IN TH HURC NG 1833-1864 v i here tioned wil vith 
Sw ALsH, Author of * fhe 2t History of the Oxford Movement.” prices hereunder mention: ibe withoeawe 


Demy 8¥0, 10s. 6d. ne. ork by Mr. Walsh, In which he describes fully —ON FEBRUARY fst, 7901— 


wand ae 
This OS etrikt ng etiect th e results of ihe Oxford Movement in the Church of ; m ‘a ea P eee 
sad Wi u which day the price of the complete Dictionary, in Cloth binding, 


d. - 
Eoglan will be #4 4s, Od. 


sroIRS BY THE WAY. By the 


Right Hon. Sir EDWARD Fry, F.R.S., &c. Demy Svo, 103, 6d. net. caer E ? 
“Right ge arg f unusual interest and vatue.’—Globe Consequently no orders received after that date can be entertained 


be 
There ‘3 not one of these lucid and yet profound essays that will not repay at the reduced terms now offered. 
soy cultured reader’s perusal.’—Scotsman, 











BOOTH: a Study. By W. T. 
BE nana heteecancenae. CROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, (1450-1889). 


1 71, By BoLTon Erne, MA. 2 vols. demy Svo, with Maps and = = 
aay Se ILLUSTRATED, FOUR VOLUMES, WITH INDEX 
“Tndoubte: dly the best history of the birth of modern Italy that has yet been ne 

written. Manchester Guardian. 


FROISSS RT IN BRITAIN. By 


Hryry N With 24 Full-page Illustrations taken from Originals in UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF THE LATE 

,_ the Br ish M m. Large crown Svo, 63. 

, wholly delightful volume for boys of all ages.”"—Daily Telegray SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B. 

ASSISTED IN THE SUPPLEMENT 
NEW NOVELS. 6 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WEST END y J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


THE JOURNAL of a JEALOUS WOMAN. Santana 


By PERCY WwW HITE. Extr a cro wn S8vo, 63 
y of modern inanners....10 fs admirable, Few of cur social | PRIGES OF THE FOUR VOLUMES 


light a tor ich, or! so true an instinct for a weak place a3 Mr. Percy 


ha 
i An a ste ture iy of a characteristic modern type.”— Westminster Gazette, T NTIL FE EB RU, 1RY 1 st, 1901, ONLY. 
By W. é 
THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. (Previously published, ONLY IN CLOTH, at £4 11s, éd.) 


fr. NoRRIS. Extra crown Syo, 6s. 























“Mr. Norris has given us a very clever, highly finished 7, - x P 
“Brightly written, natural, and interesting.”—T'’ruth. —Pall Mall Gazette. | CLOTH BINDING, £2 03, Gd. HALF MOROCCO, £3 us. Od, 
* an excellent story, very brightly aud cleverly written 2 sutben'g FU . 

, : paren ag ILL MOROCCO, £4 3, 
L. T, MEADE’S GREAT TEMPERANCE NOVEL. re » Ud 
W \ Should the purchaser desire to take advantage of the instalment system, 2 can 

Py és. nee brare. graphic, JAG ES. tiful. I 7 6s. h obtain the complete Book on payment of lepasit of 73. (Cloth), 133. (Hal? 

Astory at 0 ive 2 enderly pitifu t will warn many Who | Jyoroceo,, or 248. (Full Morocco); and must then complete the transaction by 

i take the warning in tiie, and in some homes it will be worth more than its jive monthly payments of 7s., lus., or 123. respecti\ the fivet af witels hesaniee 
eight in gold. *— Methodist Times, ‘Jue on receipt of the book. r 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, Lonpon : NOVELLO anp COMPANY, LimitTep. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. os 
a a ‘THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


DECEMBER, 1900 
ES OP THE MONTE. 74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 


RTY Par TY. By Young England. 






















NS OF THE ARMY. By Captain A. G. Boscawen, WP. | ee 
| . WELL-KNOWN COLLECTI 














¢ EDUCATION oF OFriceRS. By @. Miller Maguire, LL.D, RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S W ONS 
PARADE IN THE ARMY. Ly Major C. B, Mayne, R.E. OF PERMANENT AUTOTYPS cuPiEs 
By Conlson Kernahan. 
By Arthur Galton. | THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. Autotype Re- 
; AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. productions of Notab ’ from this Collection. 
< OF GERMAN AND ENGLISH SCHOOL-CHILDREN, By Miss The Series, ine nad examples by Lord Leith ni, i rkomer, Albert Moore, 
t iville Dendy Sadler, Henry He jay, & the Aututypes 





Catherine Dodd. ton v4 
TfR MavEsTY's JUDGES. By E. measure abo yur 23 in nges 3. 


OLONIAL GOVERNMENTS AS MONEY-LENDERS, Hon, W. Pem Reeves, 
CoursiaL GOVERNMENTS as MoNEY-LESDERS, By Hon, W. Pember Reeves, | peyp WALLACE COLLECTION, HERTFORD HOUSE. Anto 
GREATEB BRITAIN, type Coples of about 49 of t esting Pictures in the 11 “3, 
rhe Pe se represente 1 ine nolds, Gainshorou uw 
\ Laucret, Fragonard, (iret s 
Vandyck, Wouvermaa, Hubbema, Van 1d r Heyder 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. | : 
Publisher to the Fndia Office. | aot, ate ioe ct OF “BRITISH. ART {TATE 


bis bu ke lar ction, 
, Landseer, Lit 


NUDIES LIBRARY 


r 


| 
ph ee geal ge |THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 





Price 2s. 6d. 























OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, Bagg me 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 14 SEN CHEE SURE, (OO, FS 


TOWN SURSCRIPTIONS from} COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS | | INVESTMENTS. 


One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONT IN RBOOK SOCIETY fo : - ree ends ms { or 
eLgXDON LOOK, SOCHETY, (fet N.B.— Two or ‘Three Friends may | GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 6 %. 


Subser ») from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
er annu thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. | MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 5 or 
p\ /a° 


Town _ Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. | ; a 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 y= 


SUKPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 % 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








A New Che arance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to an i _ a8, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, IUSTURY, VAN OSS and CO., 
EI TRAPHY. SCIENCE, and FICTION: also NEW and SURI PLU COPIES } 
RENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, «nd SPANISH BOOKS. 15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.: 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. LISTS ON APPLICATION 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
ee — c a’ dvs \ 4 i ° 











— 





((OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., | === 
warch includes many tne BF x ato, beatiful and rare books, an pictures by |THE WITCHERY OF BOOKS. 
Mie. By J. F. Cava, Crown Svo, 7s. Cd. net 

a. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, 8.We SIMPKIN ana CO., Londen. 
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THE NEW DICKENS. 
“One of the finest editions ever published.”’ 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS 


(NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION) 
Will be completed in 21 vols. square crown Svo, 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, 
TWO VOLUMES BEING ISSUED MONTHLY. 
The first 4 vols. now ready. Vols. 5 and 6 ready December 15th. 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION, T= Worcn says, 
“‘ JUDGING FROM THIS VOLUME (Pickwick), SHOULD 
BE 

ONE OF THE FINEST EDITIONS OF DICKENS'S 
WORKS EVER PUBLISHED. 

BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON EXCELLENT PAPER, 
AND OF MOST COMFORTABLE AND CONVENIENT 
SIZE, THE FIRST VOLUME IS IN EVERY WAY 
WORTHY ALIKE OF ITS BRILLIANT AUTHOR AND 
OF THE FIRM BY WHICH IT IS ISSUED.” 

Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL ARE THE ONLY PUB- 
LISHERS WHO CAN ISSUE A COMPLETE EDITION 
OF DICKENSS WORKS, AND 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION comprises 


THE WHOLE OF DICKENS’S WRITINGS. 
ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS are given 
By PHIZ, CRUIKSHANK, SEYMOUR, WALKER, 
LANDSEER, MACLISE, LEECH, MARCUS STONE, 
CATTERMOLE, LUKE FILDES, 

AND EXTRA ONES 

BY CHARLES GREEN, MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, HARRY 
FURNISS, F. H. TOWNSEND, JULES GOODMAN, &c. 


THE VOLUMES ARE PRINTED FROM TYPE 
ESPECIALLY CAST FOR THE EDITION, AND 
CONTAIN A FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN COLOUR. 


Full TWELVE-PAGE PROSPECTUS on Application. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


THE 


METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE 


BY 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 





In Four Books, 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book Il.—Positive Science. 

Book IIIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London ; 
New York and Bombay. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


A GRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
IRISH HISTORY : 


Being a Replacement of the False by the True. 
From the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legislative 


Union of 1800. 
By T. DUNBAR INGRAM, LL.D. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 





FROM Mr, GRANT RICHARDS'S Lg 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “SYLVIA ARDpy» 
“THE WORLD WE LIVE IN,” $e. ’ 


THE NEW ORDER: 


A Novel. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


ms —— 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“ A thoroughly up-to-date book that every man should read. . . 
theories and arguments possess the interest of stern reality.” * Crawturd’ 

—BIRMINGHAM Gazette, 

“Mr. Crawfurd not only tells us that his propagandists are guod speakers. 
indeed, one is a born orator—but proves them to be 80 by giving their speeches in 
outline.”—TIMES. 
“Mr. Crawfurd has written a most entertaining book on a somewhat o 


theory ; he calls it the processional principle in fiction, and it may be anyt ing 
he likes, but at least the book is never dull, and that is wonderful when = 


consider that the conversation of the dramatis persone is of a serious and 
superior description. The episodes and situations are of a surprising kind, and 
do not happen in the way you might expect them to happen in real life,’ But 
over all these things Mr. Crawfurd has triumphed. He has done more however 
than write a most entertaining book. The book is written with an object— 
to enforce the fallacy of free trade and reconstitute the people on the land, as the 
landlords....‘The New Order’ was not an easy book to write: that 18 quite 
obvious. Mr. Crawfurd has succeeded. It is not only clever and amusing; it ig 
a serious attempt to deal with certain problems which must confront us strongly 
in the not distant future. ‘The New Order’ is a book to read, and it will repay 
a careful perusal.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE OF 
A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN: and other 


Poems. By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. With 40 Full-page Drawings 
a Postscript by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. si and 
Limited to 125 Copies, each numbered and signed by the Artist. Printed on 
Hand-made Paper, with 4 of the Plates in duplicate, in Photogravure, demy 4to, 
half-vellum, in Case, £2 2s. net. , 
Illustrated prospectus, post-free, on application, 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MR. & MRS. DAVENTRY.” 


MONTES THE MATADOR: and other Stories, 


By FRANK HARRIS. Demy 8v0, cloth, 68. 


A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS BY G. BERNARD SHAW. 
THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. By the 


Author of “Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant.” Containing “The Devil's 
Disciple,” “Caesar and Cleopatra,” and “ Captain Brasshound’s Conversion,” 
With 3 Llustrations in Photogravure, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. is 


No. I. of ‘‘ THE READER” will be sent, post-free, on app’ ition, 
London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


SANDS AND CO. 
SONS OF THE COVENANT. By Sanvar 


GORDON. 3s. 

“The interest of the reader never flags. Mr. Gordon brings to bear on the 
problems of Anglo-Jewry a creative faculty and a reflective mind; and in his 
sketches and dialogue there is a fine combination of thought, sympathy, pathos, 
and humour.”—SOOTSMAN, 


A CUIRASSIER OF ARRANS. By Cravpz 


Bray, Author of “Chattel or Wife?” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, 


THE BYSTANDER. By J. Asupy-Srerry. 6s. 


“He is always interesting, and often astonishes the reader by the ease with 
which he makes the most attractive bricks with very little straw.” 
—DAILy GRAPHIC. 


FROM VALET TO AMBASSADOR. By 


PHILIP TREHERNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By 


Professor W. H. HupsoN. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 68. 


ST. ANTONY OF PADUA. By Mrs. Arrutr 


BELL (N. D’Anvers). With 7 Full-page Reproductions from the Old Masters 
of Scenes in the Life of St. Antony. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HOLY YEAR OF JUBILEE. By 


HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. Illustrated from Contemporary Engravings and 
other sources. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is a work of solid learning, the author....has written it with reserve, 
and with singular fairness and impartiality.”—SCoTSMAN. 

“ His work is a model presentation, critical, yet never laboured, full of varied 
information properly marshalled and weighed, which tests the thoroughness of 
the author’s research. A valuable addition to our knowledge of medizval Italy.” 

—WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Lonpon: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 
OOKS WANTED.—First Editions by Thackeray, 


Ainsworth, Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, 
Freer, R. L. Stevenson, T. Hardy ; and Books [llustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. List of 2,000 Special Wants, post-free. Cash or Ex- 
change.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Aji the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


























Now complete in 3 vols.; also in sections, at Ls. 6d. each net. 
HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 
By SELWYN BRINTON, M.A. (Author of “Correggio”). 
“This is an excellent handbook for the traveller in [taly."—Spectator. 
@IMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and Co., Limited, London. 
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THE POEM OF THE YEAR. 





AD ASTRA. 


BY 


CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


Feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 





A FEW EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF “AD ASTRA.” 





“A fine poem.” 


Literature. 


Methodist Times. 


“There are many passages of exquisite beauty of thought expressed in apt and felicitous phrase. If, as we 
believe, Mr. Wynne is still in the earlier days of his manhood, we may expect more mature work,—work which shall 
warrant him in taking his place among those immortals whose work is enshrined in the permanent and wealthy 


literature of the nation. Nor will he then have occasion to be ashamed of this, the venture of his nascent muse.” 


Liverpool Mercury. 


“The author works out his subject with admirable skill, portraying Love in many aspects—love for Nature, 
love for Woman, love for our kind at large, and supremely, love for God. It is an essentially religious poem, 
and no one can read it without being deeply impressed by the lofty spirit breathed throughout its flowing and 


dignified measures.” 


of his theme.” 


Literary World. 


“In speaking of nature, Mr. Wynne nearly achieves eloquence, and later, while emphasising his belief that the 
world will pass from religious cliques to a grand and consoling catholicity, he rises to and maintains utterance worthy 


Court Circular. 


“We dare venture to say that this poem would have created quite a sensation towards the close of the last, or at 


the commencement of the present century.” 





SOME STANZAS FROM “AD ASTRA.” 





ON HUMAN SUFFERING. 
CXXXVI. 

What man is there that hath a sickly child, 
That doth not love it more than all the rest ? 

Thus is our grief for sorrow reconciled, 
And larger love exalts the parent’s breast— 
The little sufferer is of all most blest, 

For love and sympathy are dearer far 

Than all the joys that other children share. 


CXXXVII. 


So every sorrow hides a central joy, 
And with all suffering and pain’d under-song 
There is a leavening mixture of alloy, 


That more than compensates the seeming wrong, 


For to all such far other joys belong— 
A keener sensibility to bliss, 
A finer insight into all that is. 


CXXXVITI. 

So Pain and Sorrow also have their part 

In the great scheme of universal good, 
Without them how refine the human heart, 

Too soon elated unless these witbstood ? 

So lightly do we flit from mood to mood, 
We seldom see the sorrow of the thing, 
Until the Angel Pity droops her wing. 


CXXXIX. 

And Sorrow is not only to refine, 

For Love leaps up with tenfold sympathy, 
To mitiyzate the suffering and the sin 

That are a part of the divine decree, 

In that foreshadowing of the life to be,— 
Where Pity hath become an Angel grace, 
And Sorrow shows once more a smiling face. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 








Henrietta 


ON RELIGION. 


CXCV. 
But live the Christ-like life, and thou shalt know 
“ Whether the doctrine be of God or not !”— 
What simpler answer could our Lord bestow ? 
How doth it lighten our poor human lot! 
How soon are all our doubts and fears forgot! 
For God reveals Himself in many ways, 
Till Disbelief a Doubt of Doubt betrays. 


CXCVI. 

His laws are built upon Eternal Truth— 

Truth that is evermore inviolate! 
’Tis but the fashion of misguided youth 

Infinite Wisdom to interrogate, 

Youth irreligious, unregenerate ! 
But with each Spring a deeper feeling flows, 
Lights with the Lily, reddens with the Rose. 

* e * * * * * * 2 


ccI. 


What man is there would be afraid to die 
If Christ should meet him in the way to morrow, 
And tell him of the shadow drawing nigh ? 

Dost think that he would look on Death with sorrow ? 
Nay, rather, would he not new comfort borrow 
To know that Christ doth live, hath power to save, 

That there is Victory even in the grave? 
ccirl. 

And canst thou doubt that Christ doth surely live, 

That Sun and Moon and Stars hold Him in awe? 
Disorder never yet had power to give 

The cosmic cycle, the Metonic law — 

What other inference can our reason draw ? 
We feel the beat of His o’er-shadowing wings, 
The harmony ir all created things. 


Street, Garden, W.C. 


Covent 
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Messrs. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Ilustrated Christmas List post-free on application. 








NOW READY.—Crown Folio, with Binding designed by Laurence 
Housman, £5 5s, net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK 


A HISTORICAL STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By LIONEL CUST, F.S.A., 


[irector of the National Portrait Gallery, London, Hon. Member of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp, Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 
Printed on English Hand-made Paper, at the Chiswick Press. with 61 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings and 

Etchings, 

The recent Exhibitions at Antwerp and Burlington House not only revealed 
the fact that the life of Van Dyck was but imperfectly known and understood, 
but also, by gathering together pictures from all parts of Europe, made a critical 
comparison of them possible for the first time. Of these facilities Mr. Cust, who 
has for many years made a study of the subject, has taken full advaniage, and has 
produced a new and interesting revision of the painter's life. No pains have been 
spared on the part of the Publishers, to give to what ought to become the standard 
work on Van Dyck, the most perfect setting of which fine printing and good 
tulustrations are capable, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 32a. net. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Compiled and Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEYS, 

With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations in Collotype, &c. 
“Mr, Champneys has produced a very careful and in many ways a very attrac- 
tive picture of one of the most original Englishmen of his time, and one of the 
sincerest poets,”—Times., 


Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


HOLBEIN’S “AMBASSADORS.” 


The Picture and the Man. A Historical Study by Mary F. S. HERVEY. 
With 25 Illustrations, giving Portraits, and illustrating facsimiles and details 
ot Holbein’s work. 





Small post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


GRAY’S LETTERS. (Including the 


Correspondence of Gray and Mason.) Edited by DuNcAN C. TOVEFY, M.A. 
VoL I. (Bohn’s Standard Library. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN 


POE, [Illustrated and Decorated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. With an Intro- 
duction by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Post 8vo, 63. Also a few copies on Japanese 
Vellum, demy 8vo, 21s. net. {Endymion Series, 
“The illustrations of Mr. W. Heath Robinson are worth more than the price of 
the book. He is an artist who has evidently an intense sympathy with his 
suthor ; and there are half a dozen pictures which mirror with terrifying accuracy 
ene fantastic terror, ‘erim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous,’ that fills Poe’s 
ghoul-haunted imagining. Mr. Robinson is to be congratulated on his remark- 
eble achievement.”—Skeich. 





Small post 8vo, 5s, net. 


DELLA ROBBIA. By Marcuesa 


BURLAMACCHI, With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
(“ Great Masters” Series, 





Small post 8vo, 5s. net. 


GIORGIONE. By Hersert Coo, M.A. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[Great Masters” Series, 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LEADING DOCUMENTS 
OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Together with [llustrative Material from Contemporary Writers and a 
Bibliography of Sources. By Guy CARLETON LER, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Feap. S8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A SOLDIER IN CHRIST’S ARMY. 


An Explanation of Confirmation and the Catechism for Public School Boys. 
By A. C, CHAMPNEYS, M.A., formerly a House-Master at Marlborough College. 





Crown S8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ROUEN—THE CATHEDRAL 
AND OTHER CHURCHES. 


By the Rey. T. PERKINS, M.A., Rector of Turnworth, Dorset. With 50 Illus- 
trations, chiefly from Photographs by the Author. 
[Bell's Continental Churches, 





Crown Svo, 1s. 6d. 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


By E. F. StranGk. With 53 Illustrations, [Beli’s Cathedral Series, 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADI, 


IF YOU PROPOSE PURCHASING AN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA THE UNDERNOTED 
FACTS REGARDING CHAMBERS’S EN- 
CYCLOPZDIA WILL INTEREST You, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


The present edition, although dated 1895, has been 
reprinted and revised since that date, and is, 
in fact, thoroughly abreast of the times in Science, 
Literature, Biography, Travel, &c, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


Iz the only important work of this character to 

which the foregoing statement can be applied, 

For proof of the up-to-date character of the work, 

call upon your Bookseller and consult such 

urticles ag 

SOUDAN, ACETYLENE, ARGON, BISMARCK, 
JAMESON, KITCHENER, &c, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


The Ten Volumes are published at £5 in cloth, 
und £7 10s. half-morocco, but booksellers give 
the usual discount off above prices, Your book. 
seller or the publishers will supply you with a 
prospectus giving full particulars of 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND ARTISTICALLY BOUND, 
Price 6s. Gilt edges. 
SEVEN MAIDS. By L. T. Mrape. 


“ A sweetly written and graceful story of girl life.”"—ScoTs¥An, 





Price 5s. 


MISS NONENTITY. By L. T. Meanz. 


PUNCH says ;—“ My Baronitess informs me that she has not the slightest 
hesitation in advising everybody young enough to enjoy the story to make 
the acquaintance of ‘Miss Nonentity,’ by L. T. Meade. She will be founda 
very delightful person, who proves herself to be a * Miss Somebody,’ and of 
considerable importance too,” 


CHARGE! OR BRITON AND BOER. By 
G. MANVILLE FENN. 
“ Bids well to be the most popular boys’ book of the year.”—ScoTsMAN, 


VENTURE AND VALOUR. Being Stories 


told by G. A. HENTY, A. CONAN DOYLE, G. M. FENN, W. W. JACOBS, 
TOM GALLON, GORDON STABLES, &c. 


“ Will be a favourite with boys of spirit..—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


TOM’S BOY. By the Author of “ Laddie,” 


“ Tipeat,” &e, 

“The publishers may expect ‘Tom’s Boy’ to enjoy the same vogue a8 
*Tip-Cat.’ Few comprehend better than this author the heart and under- 
standing of a child.”—DalLy TELEGRAPH, 


Price 3s. 6d. 


THE THREE WITCHES. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH. 

To-Day says :—“If you want a charming book for the children, get Mrs 
Molesworth’s *Three Witches,’ illustrated by that delightful humorist iw 
‘jine,’ Lewis Baumer.” 


THE STORY OF A SCHOOL CONSPIRACY. 


“Telling of a deep-laid plot and of hairbreadth escapes! All guaranteed 
to fill the heart of every schoolboy with keenest joy. ‘Tolle lege, Tolle lege!’ 
O Schoolboy ! or irreparable will be thy loss..-—The Baron de B.-W, in PUNCH. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
CELIA’S CONQUEST. By L. E. Tropemay. 


“A capital book for girls.” —SCOTSMAN, 





W. and R, CHAMBERS, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, London; 
AND EDINBURGH. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 








FOR A 





READING after small monthly instalments of only 


LIFETIME. | beautiful pictures. (You get 60 per cent. 


For only IOs. 6d. paid now, and there- 





IOs. to a total amount of £9, you secure, 
at once, £23 worth of splendid books and 












discount ; you save £13 Qs. 6d.) 








just WHAT THESE TWENTY SPLENDID 
VOLUMES CONTAIN. 
ie a ompass of “The Library of 

a pete with its 10,000 pages, the 
F rt Dr. Richard Garnett, ©.B., one of 
fagland’s most famous men of letters, and bia 
eminent associates, have found no room to spare 
‘or one uninteresting page. And yet, so great 
has been the skill and so wide the learning that 
naveguided the selection of the masterpieces that 
pert the work, that every important phase 
we 4 ther esented by the 
and age of literature has been represented by 

5 best. 

SS in thing an English reader wishes to 
know is something of the splendid literature oi 
ais own country. Among the thousand master- 
nieces that glow and live in these pages will be 
round the most interesting and the most valuable 
contributions the English mind bas made to the 
world’s Uterature. Chaucer is here at his 
cheeriest and Spenser at bis richest, and so on 
gown through every department, including such 
widely representative names as Marlowe, Jonson, 
Johuson, Herrick, Hume, Dryden, Drummond, 
Elliot, Evelyn, Kinveley, Kipling, Locke, Lecky, 
Lytton, Milton, Macaulay, Pepys, Pope, Rossetti, 
Richardson, Sheridan, Smollett, Stevenson, Izaak 
Walton, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss Yonge, and 
Jangwill, and many others. 

This partial catalogue represents novelists, 
short story writers, epic and lyric poets, writers 
f tragedy and comedy, essay, philosophy, history, 
pumour, and juvenile literature. But these are 
only a few of the English writers. Multiply 
England by Greece, Rome, Persia, China, India, 
Egypt, Italy, Spain, Germany, France, Russia, 
and America, and you will get an idea of the 
total contents, 

The home that contains “The Library cf 
mous Literature” has at its command, not 
ie most interesting book in the world, but 
t st valuable object-lesson in the history of 
literature ever gathered together. It is not often 
thata work combines such solid tnstructiveness 
uch unfailing charm; but this, it may be 
velieved, is thesecret of “ The Library’s ” wouder- 
iw success. 

TEN FAMOUS LITERARY PAINTINGS TO 
ADORN YOUR HOME. 

Anarrangement has been made to issue to each 
subscriber to “The Library” a series of hand- 
etched Imperial Photogravures of the finest 
workmanship and quality. 

That “The Standard ” should be able to include 
ineach subscription to this great work (already 
fered at a reduction of almost ha!f) ten Imperial 
ogravures demands evidently a new method 
uf procuring these handsome works of art. This 
ig true, 
ing assured of a considerable demand, “ The 
Standard” has had a number of piates made of 
each of the ten sul 3, es the cost 
of each impression very materially, without in 
any way lowering the quality of the work. The 
— of middleman and retailer are also 
abolished, 

hese Photogravures are hand-etched and 
rinted by hand on the finest quality paper, and 
lone worth the entire amount which if you 
cribe now you pay for the books and pictures 
her. The full size of the engravings is 22 
by 28 Inches, the engraved surface averaging 12 
yldinches, The subjects chosen for reprodue- 
Lon, after diligent research, are especially appro- 
priate for a Library, and constitute ten master 
leces of literary paintings by such artists as 
de Chavannes, Whistler, @. F. Watts, G. H. 
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THE BOOKS ON VIEW. 
The Booksand the Art Supplement areonv 
at“ The Standard ” Office, 23 St. Brid t, E.C 
: ne 

afd with Messrs, Chappell « Co. vorte 
Manufacturers, 50 New Bond Street, W., where 
rders may be booked. ‘Those who cannot make 
‘his personal inspection will receive full par- 
post-paid on simply sendir 
and address to Mr. W. M. 
standard,” or on posting the accou 























their name 
ob, “The 
ng form, 
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To obtain Full Particulars 
Simply send your Name and Address, or 
TEAR THIS OUT, 

AND POST TO 
W. M. JACKSON, “THE STANDARD,” 
23 St. Bride Street, L.C, 


Please send full particulars to 


eee ee eee Cece ee Tee eee ey 


SP. 9, 












HERE IS THE CASE IN A 
NUTSHELL withes: 


ORDER 
FOR THOSE WHO ACT PROMPTLY). 
(FOR THOSE WHO ACT PROMPT NOW 













IF you wait until * The Standard's” half-price dis- YOU 
tribution of “The Library of Famous Litcra- 
ture” comes to an end, asit will soon, and you MAY 
purchase “The Library” then, as you pro- 
bably will find you want to, you will pay for SECURE 
the Twenty Volumes alone the regular price 
ROIS sve ave cdceccherseusvcuevvsctecteres Siecenesi eee S15 net, 










THE 







LF you postpone your purchase till then, you will nc 











longer be able to secure the Ten Beautiful ENTIRE 
Photogravures of “ Famous Literary ” Paint- 

ings, which now accompany “The Library,’ 

and area part of this remarkable half-price TWENTY 





offer. These exquisite works of art are well 


worth a guinea each. (They would cost that, V 0 L U M E S 


or more, in the West-End shops.) The regu- 
AND 









lar price of the Series of Ten is ...........c000008 £3 












In short, the actual cash value of the Twenty Volumes 
and the Photogravures i3.......scccsceccsesseseeres, 2B THE 
convenient “ little-at-a-time” payment plan TEN 
AB OMNBE vaancsaranenecsvcasanca orsers<cceoaedsaaducveraes -$9106 

(Cash Price, only $4 guineas.) PHOTO- 


TELIS isan actual REDUCTION of SIXTY PER 


CENT. ; you actually save ...........cccccceserees £13 9 6 G R AV U R E S 


(You save more than you pay !) 
AT HALF- 







“The Standard’s” Temporary Price (for both) in the 




















BUT ie you send your order NOW, you obtain the 
entire Twenty Volumes and the Ten Photo- 















gravures for a preliminary payment of only 19.6 PRICE, 
AFTER that—after both the books and these AND 





large beautiful pictures are in your house for 
your pleasure and recreation—you have to 


POGUES 65. sccasencacvs ecdavatcctavisdssassatesadanest -10- FOR THE 
(That is, only 4d. a day !) A MONTH, 










PRELIMINARY 





IN a word—you send now but Half-a-Guinea (ihe 
price of a theatre ticket), and we send the PAYMENT 
Twenty Volumes and Ten Pictures complete 
(and a golden oak book-case as well, if you 
desire), and we give you for the balance ...... 18 OF 

MONTHS’ CREDIT, 
ONLY 


LE you are looking out for Christmas presents, and 
wish to divide up this remarkable purchase, 
you are at liberty to do so; you can send the HAL 
‘Twenty Volumes to one address, the Ten Pic- path atd nt 
tures to ten other addresses—eleven beautiful 
presents in all.......... Stave seeceaeavescetes. ull fur {OG A 

ENT NOW. —_ 





















Ti 





BUT you cannot delay. We cannot send mauy 
wore sets out before Christmas—the orders GUINEA. 
are crowding in, and if you do not send your ae ee 
order at once you will be CROWDED OUT. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO.'S 


LATEST LIST. 


NOW READY.—THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A PRISONER OF THE KHALIFA.” 


UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN: 


A STORY OF EGYPTIAN REVOLT. 
By CHARLES NEUFELD. 
Illustrated by C. M. SHELDON. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
Mr. Charles Neufeld, the author of this volume, will be remembered as the un- 
fortunate prisoner of the late Khalifa. Mr. Neufeld was liberated by the Sirdar 
after the battle of Omdurman. 





THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DINKINBAR,” &c. 


THE WHITE STONE: 


THE STORY OF A BOY FROM THE BUSH. 
By H. C. MacILWAINRE, Author of “ Dinkinbar.” “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by G. D. ROWLANDSON. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 68. 





THE NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES FROM THE 
FAERIE QUEENE.” 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS: 


STORIES FROM SIR THOMAS MALORY’S ‘*MORTE DARTHUR.” 
By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Protessor J. W. HALES. 
With [llustrations from Drawings by A. G@. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s., printed on superfine paper. 


THE GOBLIN: a Novel. 


By CATHERINE S. and FLORENCE FOSTER. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
A thoroughly wholesome novel, the scene of which is the Yorkshire Moors. 








THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


NO ROOM TO LIVE. 


By GEORGE HAW. With an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“Deserves to be widely read and deeply pondered.”— Morning Post. 
“ This is a volume that everybody should read, and not read only, but keep at 
hand for reference.” —Spectator. 


CALLED TO FIGHT. 


SUNDAY READINGS FOR BOYS. 
By CAROLINE M. HALLETT. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 28. 








NOW READY. 


RICHARD ELWYN, late Master of 


Charterhouse : a Brief Memoir. By the Rev. R. PATTERSON, M.A. Crown 
8vo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


JUST OUT. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF THE 
REV. J. P. F. DAVIDSON, late Vicar of St. Matthias, Zarl’s Court. With 
Short Memoir. By his Son, ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON, Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE LIFE of GEORGE AUGUSTUS 


SELWYN, D D., Bishop of New Zealand, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield. By 
the Rev. H. W. TUCKER, M.A. With 2 Portraits, New Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. in 1 vol. 


THE TRANSVAAL AS A MISSION 


FIELD. By the Rev. EDWIN FARMER, Canon of Pretoria Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 














FOR QUIET MOMENTS: Devotional 


Readings from the Published and Unpublished Writings of the Right Rev. 
G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews, Selected and Arranged by 
J. H. BURN, B.D. Crown &vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. r 





WORK IN GREAT CITIES: Six Lec- 
tures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. By 
the Right Rev. A. Fk. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of Stepney. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Third Edition. 


WORDS FOR THE WEARY. By 
the Rey. G. H. SHARPE, M.A. With Preface by the Most Rev. the ARCH- 
BISHOP of YURK. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. [Third Edition. 


Each opening of this volume contains a brief portion of Holy Scripture, 
Short Meditation, and Hymn. Specially suited to invalids. 








PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. With the 


Appendix. By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., First Bishop of 
Wakefield. Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; leather limp, 5s. ; calf 
limp antique, 10s. 6d. Also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, red 
under gold edges, 12s. 6d. (T7'wenty-fourth Edttion. 


BAPTIZED WITH HIS BAPTISM: 


a Manual for the Use of the Sick, and for those who Visit the Sick. By the 
Rev. F. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, M.A., Author of “ Driven by the Spirit.” With 
Illustrations from well-kuown Pictures, royal 16mo, cloth boards, 28.6d. net. 


London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 





FROM MESSRS, HORACE MARSHALL & son's 


NEW LIST, 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON: 


A Biographical and Critical Study, 


By CLARA LINKLATER THOMSON, 
Late of Somerville College. 
Large 8vo, with Illustrations, és, 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘‘ Miss Thomson’s has superseded for all 


practical purposes the work of the eighteenth century Bluestocking. The stud 
before us is at once critical and fascinating.” y 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ Miss Thomson has written a masterly book, 
It gives evidence of close and accurate thought, of a sane way of bandlin 
delicate subjects, and of a matured and pleasant style.” “ng 


The SPECTATOR says :—“ The critical part of Miss Thomson’s study Strikes y 
as being extremely well done. Her examination of the three famous novels i 
lucid and judicious....But the specially interesting part is her commentary on 
the moralist who was so much to the fore in all Richardson's undertakings,” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“It ts a long time since we read criticism g 
just, 80 observant, so illuminating. Miss Thomson’s book deserves to be the 
standard book on its subject, and no doubt will be.” 


J. M. BARRIE AND HIS BOOKS, 
By J. A. HAMMERTON. 


Bound tn buckram, uniform with the works of Mr. Barrie. With Portrait, 5s, 


The LITERARY WORLD says :—“ The examples of Mr. Barrie’s journalistic 
work are delightful....The book will send many readers to Mr. Barrie's own pages 
with a deeper personal interest in their author and a keener delight tn hig 
exquisite humour anv piquant pathos.” 


The GENTLEWOMAN says :—‘“Nambers of extracts from Mr. Barrie’s early and 
unknown writings give the book a special interest, and render it indispensable te 
any collection of his works.” 


THE STORY OF EGYPT. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A, 


Of University College, Oxford, Author of “The Story of South Africa,” &. 
ls. 6d. 


Containing Chapters on Ancient Egypt, the Mohammedan Conquest, Inter. 
national Control, British Occupation, the Loss of the Soudan, Irrigation, Justice, 
Education, Industrial Progress, the Recovery of the Soudan,and the Internationa! 
Factor. 


The GLOBE says :—“ A little history of Egypt which should be of great service.” 


The SPEAKER says :—“ A well-selected, highly condensed, and perfectly tudd 
summary of the official records, this book is the much-needed Anglo-Egyptian 
Almanack, and will be indispensable to travellers and tourists.” 


NIGERIA: Our Latest Protectorate. 


By CHARLES HENRY ROBINSON, M.A,, 


Canon Missioner of Ripon and Lecturer tn Hausa in the University 
of Cambridge. 


With large Map and 44 [lustrations, 6s. net. 


Contains Chapters on Hausa Origins, the Hausa Soldier, Travelling in Nigeria, 
the Royal Niger Company, Missionary Enterprise, the Hausa Association, Kano 
Market, African Fever, Hausa Literature, and Mohammedanism. 


The SPECTATOR says :—“ A very informing and a very entertaining book.” 


The ATHENZUM says :—‘‘ We can strongly recommend this book to all who 
are interested in West African subjects, and it ts profusely and excellently illu. 
trated.” 


THE STORY OF THE UGANDA 
1/6 PROTECTORATE. 1/6 


By Brigadier-General F. D. LUGARD, C.B., D.S.0., 
High Commissioner of Northern Nigeria. 


CONTENTS. 
THE COUNTRY AND ITS PEOPLE— 
Area and General Characteristics; Origin and Ethnelogy; Geographical 
Characteristics; Characteristics of the People; Social Organisation; 
Women and Children; Religion; Dress; Social Life; Food; Drink; 
Sport; Dwellings; Roads and Agriculture; Punishments; Language; 
Army and Navy; Population; Revenue; Natural Products and Manu- 
factures; Music and Art; Trade; Flora and Fauna; Diseases. 
NATIONAL LEGENDS AND EARLY HISTORY, 
ARAB AND EUROPEAN DISCOVERS. 
KING MWANGA AND THE THREE CREEDS. 
THE ADVENT OF THE IMPERIAL BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 
THE DECLARATIONJOF THE PROTECTORATE, 
THE CONQUEST OF UNYORA. 
THE RAILWAY BUILDING ERA. 
THE KING’S FLIGHT AND THE SUDANESE MUTINY. 
With Map, Mission Statistics, and Index. 








3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C, 





London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON, 
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SPECTATOR. 


DUCKWORTH AND CO. 
Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOK. 


The ENGLISH UTILITARIANS 


Demy Svo, 3 vols., 30s. net. 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. 


By F. W. HEADLEY. With 14 [llustrations, demy 8vo, 83, net. 
“AN p> Kids a sly able and nd suggestive book.” '—Glasgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF THE BARON ETAGE. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, F.S.A., Registrar of the Hon 
Crown 4to, 10s. Gd. net. LI MI TE 1D °F DIT! O N, 
on Hand-made Paper, 21s. net. 
“ His work is scholarly and valuable....A book of substantial learning in a new 
field of research.” —Scoitsman. 


December 1, 1900.] 
_——_—_ 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST PREMIER OF NATAL. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


Being the Recollections of the First Premier of Natal. 


the Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., 
OF “GEORGE Gaara ” “THE COLONIES AND THE 
AUTHOR NTURY,” &e. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.— Pre eould write a South African book 
carrying so much authority as one by Sir John “Robinson. - These re- 
miniscences constitute one triumphant testimonial to the persiste: nee 
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for good of British men. It is a story to make every Briton proud of 
his race, of - and of Sir John Robinson, and a story for every 


Briton to rea 
A VOLUNTEER’S EXPERIENCES Ss IN THE BOER WAR. 


ON DECEMBER 6TH.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8yvo, 6s. 


IN THE RANKS OF THE C.LV. 


aiersetivs on Diary of Personal Experiences with 
the C.I.V. (Hon. Artillery Company) 
“aes in South Africa. 
By “Driver” ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
CLERK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. W. H. FITCHETT. 


IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN. 


Edited by W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF * DE EDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” * 
FL ‘HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c. 


*,* This Reng de: cribes war as seen by the man in the ranks. 
There is enough reality about it to give it historical value, with 
sufficient personal incident to to! make it i as readable as a novel. 


NOTICE.—The Fifth Impression of 


The GREAT BOER WAR, 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, js So/d Out. 
A SIXTH IMPRESSION WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY. 


With Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SKETCH.—‘‘ A volume whose importance will grow with years, and 
which it is not too much to say will probably be for long the standard 
work of our last war.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION.—Crown 8¥o, 3s. 6d. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. 


ConaN DoYLE. With 8 Full-page [lustrations, 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ANGLO-IRISH VERSE. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY 
IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A, BROOKE and 
T. W. ROLLESTON. 

Among the Contributors to the volume are Mr. LIONEL JOHNSON, Mr. A. P. 
GRAVES, Professor W. MCNEILE DIXON, Dr. GEORGE SIGERSON, Dr. 
DOUGLAS HYDE, Mr. D. J. O'DONOGHUE, Mr. W. B. YEATS, and Mr. 
GEORGE RUSSELL (“ A.E.”). 








Sa 


DOMESTICITIES. A Little 


Household Impressions. By E. ¥. Lucas, Small fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
(On December 10 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND 


MEN, Reprinted from the “Cornhill Magazine.” By the Author of “ Pa 
trom a Private Diary.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [On December 6th. 


LORD LILFORD (THOMAS 


LITTLETON, FOURTH BARON, F.Z.S., President of the British Ornithok 
gists’ Union): a Memoir. By his Sister. With an Introduction by the Bisuor 
oF LONDON. With Portrait, 16 Full-page Illustrations, and a Facsimi 
Letter, Large crown 8yo, 10s. 6d [in a few days. 


NEW NOVELS. 





THIRD IMPRESSION.—With Illustrations by Albert Sterner. Crown Syo, 6s 
ELEANOR. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE,” “ MARCELLA,” “SIR QEORGE 


TRESSADY,” &e. 

LITERATURE.—“‘‘ ‘ Eleanor,’ the new novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Seems to us her most masterly and most mature production. ...The 
Story moves throughout in a high range of emotion, never out > 
touch with ideas, never commonplace. Sorrowful though it be, 
is not depressing or pessimistic, and in the dignified pathos of its e 3 
the highly wrought sy mpathies of the reader sink naturally to repose.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
AUTHOR OF am DEAR IRISH GIRL,” “SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY,” &¢ 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SCOTSMAN:—‘‘ As pretty and pleasing an Irish story as ever Miss 


an has written.’ 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


“F IGHTS FOR THE 


Book of 


THREE NEW NOVELS JUST sas saa 


THE 
VISITS ELINOR 


O F With Photogravure Frontis- 
ELIZAB ETH. pie piece, crown Svo, Gs. 
E. H. COOPER’S PER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MONK WINS. 


Crown Svwo, 6s. 
“Really good reading. Will disappoint none of his readers.” —Atheneum. 


VILLA RUBEIN. By Jouy Sion. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 


A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. 
By LIONEL CUST. Numerous Illustrations. Pott 4to, 5s. net. 
Other volumes are :— 

A HISTORY OF RUGBY SCHOOL. 
A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


H. COOPER’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDR EN. 


WYEMARKE AND THE MOUNTAIN 
FAIRIES. 


Illustrated by “WYEMARKE” and G. P.JACOMB-HOOD. Crown Kev “. 6d. net. 
AND A CHEAP EDITION OF THE COMPANION VOLU 


WYEMARKE AND THE SEA FAIRIES. 


Illustrated by DUDLEY HARDY, 3s. 6d. net. 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
MOTOR VEHIGLES IGLES AND MOTORS. 


Their Design, Contruction, and Working % Steam, 
Oil, and Electricity. 


By W. WORBY BEAUMONT, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.@., M.Inst.E. B. 














Price 42s, net. 

About 600 pages and more than 450 Illustrations, and full and complete Draw- 
ings to scale of British and American and other Steam Cars, and Heavy Vehicle, 
Boilers, Engines, and Transmission Gear, with Results of Trials and Cost of 
their Working. 


NOW READY IN CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 
A NEW UNABRIDGED EDITION OF 


FARTHEST NORTH. By F 


NaNSEN. Demy 8Vv0, Illustrated, 6s. 


RIDTJO?F 


THE FIGHT WITH. FRANCE FOR 


NORTH . RICA, , A. G. BRADLEY, Author of “ Wolfe.” Der 
wit h Maps 
“This sect aia is excelient, the arrangement is good, the narrative nev 
halts, and the account of the country, and the quite new method 
are vivid and extremely intelligent.” —Manchester Guardian. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE 


SUDAN. By H. D. TRaILL, Demy 8vo, wi an Map, L2s. 
“Worthy of his reputation, and will be read with interest, not 
sake, but for the clear, balanced narrative of an eventful chapter of t 


WAR AND POLICY. By 


WILKINSON. 
“Tt is not is S in the space of a review to do justice to bay brilliant essays 
dealing with our policy and ot defences by land and sea contained in this 
patriotic book. To appreciate the close reasoning one must read the book in its 
entirety.”—Mr. E. F. KNIGHT, in the Morning Post. 
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2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE ON RITUAL 
THE DOCTRINE OF HOLY COMMUNION 


AND ITS EXPRESSION IN RITUAL. Report of a Conference held at 
Fulham Palace in October, 1900. Edited by HENRY WACE, D.D. 8vo, 





2s. 6d. net. 
The following is a list of those who were present at the Conference :— 


The Rev. H. E. J. BEVAN, M.A, The Rev. A. RoBeRTSON, D.D. 

The Rev. C. BiaG, D.D. The Rev. J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON,D.D. 
Mr. W. J. BIRKBECK. The Rev. W. SANDAY, D.D. 

The Rev. N. Dimook, M.A. | Mr. P. V. SMITH. 


The Rey. W. H. BARLOW, D.D. | The Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A, 


The Rey. C. Gore, D.D. The Earl of STAMFORD. 
Viscount HALIFAX. The Rey. H..Wacs, D.D. 
The Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, D.D. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir 


WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.L, M.A., LL.D. 
Vol. Il. To the Union of the Old and New Companies under the Earl of 
Godolphin’s Award, 1708. 8vo, 16s, 


THE BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1808. 


The Strange Experiences of an English Lady during the French Revolution 
By WILLIAM s. CHILDE-PEMBERTON, With 4 Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“Nothing can be finer than the spectacle of this ruined lady setting forth with 
her young children to seek another fortune in Russia. And how she found it, and 
with what splendid endurance she faced disappointments, is clearly told in the last 
chapters of an interesting book.”—Spectator. 


THE SOURCES AND LITERATURE OF 


ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Larliest Times to about 1485. By CHARLES 
GROss, Ph.D., Harvard University. 8vo, 18s. net. 


HOW THE GARDEN GREW. By Maop 


MARYON. With 4 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE SERMONS. Preached in the 
Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon on the Sundays following the Poet's 
Birthday, 1894-1900. By Dean FARRAR, Dean STUBBS, the Rev. ALFRED 
AINGER, the Rev. G. ARBUTHNOT, &c. Collected by the Rev. GEORGE 
ARBUTHNOT, M.A., Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

[in a few days. 


EXPLODED IDEAS, and other Essays. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Times and Days.” Crown 8vo, 5s. (In a few days. 


WORKS BY THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM 
E. H. LECKY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. III. 
a ak —r 36s.; Vols. V. and VL, 1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and VIII., 
, 363. 
CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 68, each. IRELAND. 
5 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, FROM AUGUSTUS TO 
Charlemagne. 2 vols. cro-vn 8vo, 12s, 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT 
OF RATIONALISM [IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. | CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 12s. 
THE OF LIFE: Conduct and Character, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








WORKS BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of James I, to the 
Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, 

HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649, 4 vols. 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 
1649-1660. Vol. I. 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 21s, Vol. IL. 1651-1654, with 
7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. Vol. III. (In the press.) 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, With 378 Llustra- 


tions, Crown 8vo, 128. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


ONE OF OURSELVES. 


By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Mr. Smith,” “Lady Marget,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Mrs. Walford’s tertile pen has produced another sprightly story, fuli of keen 
strokes of observation and lively touches of comedy. The Farrels and their 
tamily branches and connections, their family traditions of which Mrs. Tom is the 
high priestess, form a theme in which Thackeray would have delighted, and 
which loses nothing in the hands of the author of ‘ One of Ourselves.’”—SCOTSMAN. 





A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANOR, 


MY LADY OF ORANGE, 
by Mr. H. C. BAILEY, ts commenced in the December Issue of LONGMAN'S 
MAGAZINE. It deals with the period of the Duke of Alva’s Wars in the 
Netherlands. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 1900. Price SIXPENCE. 
My LADY OF ORANGE; an, Historical | A TRANSPORT CRUISE TO THE CAPE 
Romance. By H.C. Bailey. (Chaps. 1-4. IN 1795. By Mrs. Ord Marshall. 
RHYME. By Frank Ritchie. =o rn OF ——. By —— 
THR WoMEN OF THE SALONs. IV. V. Marchmont, Author of “By Right 
Madame Geoffrin. ByS.G.Tallentyre.| of Sword,” &c. (Concluded.) 
“In TITRE EXECUTION OF HIS DuTy.”]| AT THR SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
By Harold Bindloas, Andrew Lang. 











LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO,, London, New York, and Bombay, 





Three Important Works, 


ON DECEMBER 6th WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA 
DURING THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


As Illustrated in the Career of 
SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B, D.CL, 
Many Years Consul and Minister in China and Japan, 


By ALEXANDER MICHIE, Author of 
“The Siberian Overland Route,” “Missionaries in Ching” ks 
With Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols. demy Syo, 38s. net, 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE :— 


“In this work the reader may trace in more or less continuony 
outline the stages by which the present relation between Ching 
and foreign nations has been reached. In the earlier portion the 
course of events indicated is comparatively simple, being confinej 
to Anglo-Chinese developing into Anglo-Franco-Chinese Telations, 
In the latter portion, corresponding roughly with the second volume, 
the stream becomes subdivided into many collateral branches, ag all 
the Western nations and Japan, with their separate interests, came to 
claim their share, each in its own way, of the intercourse with 
China. It is hoped that the data submitted to the reader will enable 
him to draw such conclusions as to past transactions as may furnish 
a basis for estimating future probabilities. The scope of the work 
being restricted to the points of contact between China and the rest 
of the world, nothing recondite is attempted, still less is the Chinese 
enirma solved, 





NOW READY.—Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net, 


HELENA FAUCIT (Lapy martin), 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B., K.C.V.0, 
With 5 Photogravure Plates, 


Note.—A LimITED Number or Copies have been printed on 
hand-made paper, and bound uniform with the First Edition of 
‘6SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS.” For particu. 
lars of this Edition application should be made to the Booksellers, 


SIR JOHN MOWBRAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER. 


With other Letters and Notes of the late 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN MOWBRAY, Bart., M,P. 


Edited by HIS DAUGHTER, 
With Portralts and other IlJustrations, Large crown S8vo, 7d. 6 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





J. M. BARRIE’S NEW PLAY. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR DECEMBER, 
%s. 6d., Contains as a Supplement, 


THE WEDDING GUEST: a Play, 


By J. M. BARRIE, 
Now being performed at the Garrick Theatre. 


Other Contents are :— 
A CABINET OF COMMONPLACE. By Calchas. 
Tur CycList SOLDIBR. By H. G. Wella 
Tne FUTURE OF THB LIBERAL PARTY. 
LonD ROSEBERY’S CHANCE. By J. A. R, Marriott. 
TH GERMAN EMPEROR. By Ludwiz Klausner-Dawoc. 
Soctery’s DUTY TO THE TRAMP. P-y William Harbutt Dawson. 
Tie HOUSING QUESTION AND THE L.C.C._ By Charles Sheridau Jones. 
Tie ScoTTisH UNIVBRSITY CRISIS. By William Wallace, LL.D. 
MAETERLINOK’S LATEST DRaMA. By Count S, C, de Soissons. 

A PLEA FOR PRAQE—AN ANGLO-RUSSLAN ALLIANCE. By Captain J. W. 
Gambier, R.N. : 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION: THE CONDITION OF PROGRESS. By Edward Salmom, 

FROM AN EIGHTEBNTH-CENTURY EscriTorrng. By Ethel M. aL M 
Ting AUTUMN’S Books. By Stephen Gwynn. 

Tie SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY—SOMB BOOKS OF 1900. By F. G. Aflala 
“<p, GERVASK OF Puigssy.” By Maurice Hewlett. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Loudon. 
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* 
FROM 


gr, BRIMLEY JOHNSON’S LIST. 


By Mojor-General Sir JOHN HILLS, R.E.,K.C.B. 
THE 


s)MBAY FIELD FORCE, 


1880, AND 


BATTLE OF MAIWAND. 


8vo, Paper Covers, is. 6d. net. 


LIBERALISM AND  |TWO STAGE PLAYS : 
THE EMPIRE: | DENZIL HERBERT’S 


ATONEMENT; 
THREE ESSAYS. > 
.) IMPERIALISM AND FINANCE. BONDAGE. 


y FRANCIS W. HIRST. 7 
(i) THE_EXPLOITATION OF IN- By LUGE Shows. 
FERIOR RACES {N ANCIENT Royal 16mo, 3s. net. 
“They should be read with interest by 


AND MODERN TIMES. 
By GILBERT MURRAY. 
(l.) COLONIAL AND FOREIGN |every one who follows the most recent 
"POLICY. By J. L. HAMMOND. | developments of dramatic literature.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. —SCOTSMAN. 


AN ALBUM SONGS OF THE WAR. 
OF DRAWINGS: By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK, 


Author of “Inthe Wake of the War,” &c. 
Book-Plates, Illustrations, &c., 


“The booklet is tnspired from end to 
from “The Elf” and other Papers. end by honest patriotism expressed in 
By JAMES GUTHRIE. | vigorous and pointed verse.” 
4to, 3s. 6d. | —SPECTATOR. 


FOR CHILDREN. 


SNOWFLAKES & SNOWDROPS: 


Christmas Rhymes and Valentine Verses for 
Schoolroom and Nursery. 
By ANNIE MATHESON. 
With Illustrations by F. Carruthers Gould (“ F. C. G.”) and Winifred Hartley. 
4to, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 




















Mr. Brimley Johnson has much pleasure in announcing the imme- 
diate initiation of an important series of reprints under the title of 
THE COMPLETE LIBRARY. The first volumes of the series 
will be the complete works of JOHN KEATS, including his Letters. 
In5 monthly vols., edited by H. Buxton Forman. Feap, 8vo, 1s, net 
pervol, (Glasgow: Messrs. GOWANS and GRAY.) 


For Young and Old. 
“A Landmark in Lunacy.”—Vid Spracen. 


CREY-BEARDS AT PLAY: 


Literature and Art for Old Gentlemen. 
By GILBERT CHESTERTON. 


With Cover Designed by the Author, crown 4to, boards, 2s. fd. net. 





‘Mr. Chesterton's book possesses origi- 
nality in tis most dangerous form....his 
elaborately frantic pages....fis drawings 
aremuch supertor to anything usually asso- 
ciated with this sori of work, and should yo 
far towards winning him recognittian from a 
very large public,’’—SPEAKER. 


GREY-BEARDS AT PLAY. 


Ur. Brimley Johnson begs to announce that his Catalogue is now 
ready and will be forwarded post-free on application. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 8 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


INCORPORATED. 


SECOND EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


FROM ALDERSHOT 
TO PRETORIA: 


A Story of Christian Work among the Troops 
in South Africa. 


By the Rev. W. E. SELLERS. With 15 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Sellers’s book is deeply interesting, and will repay one interested in this 
engrossing subject for both the purchase and perusal of it.”—Guardtan. 

“We lay the book down with regret; we could willingly and thankfully read 
twice as much, so full of interest is every page, so sympathetically and pleasantly 
is it written.”—Record. 

“ Stirring, touching stories of heroism and endurance.”—Scotsman, 

“It gives a vivid impression of the work amongst the soldiery on the stricken 
fleld, in camp, and tn hospital.”— Field. ‘‘ Full of interesting matter.”—Spectator. 

“* Well chosen anecdotes of a kind that would be useful to speakers at religious 
meetings.”— Manchester Guardian. 


THE ROYAL 
OBSERVATORY, 
GREENWICH. 


A Glance at its History and Work. 


By E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.A.S., Assistant at the 
Observatory. With many [Illustrations from Original 
* Photographs, Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
“ An admirable history of the Observatory.”—S?t. James's Gazette. 
“Mr. Maunder’s monograph has all the fascination which astronomy possesses, 
even for those who understand nothing about it.”—Academy. 
“ An excellent popular book of science.”"—Daily News. 
“Not only a lively picture of the inside of the jealously guarded Observatory, 
but a graceful sketch of a great part of modern astronomy.”—Spectator. 





NEW EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HARVEST OF A 
QUIET EYE. 


By Prebendary J. R. VERNON, Author of “Random Truths 
in Common Things,” &c. With an Etched Frontispiece and 
Title-Page by Francis Walker. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ds. 


Mr. RUSKIN wrote of the first edition of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet, 
| Eye” that ‘he had never seen anything more gracefully or rightly 


THE TEMPLE: 


Its Ministry and Services at the Time of Jesus Christ. 


By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., Author of “ The 
Bible History,” “Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days 
of Christ,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
‘« The author knows the varied topics he discusses better than most scholars in 
England. There are few who will not learn from a volume which has the results 
with little of the show of learning.’"—Athena@um. 





| 





NEW ANNUAL GIFT-BOOKS. 


'THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 


| 


| New Series, in super-royal 8vo, 1,100 pages. With many Illustrations. A hand 
some Book for Presentation. Containing long Stories by Sir Walter Besant and 
Louis Becke. 


SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 


Interesting Sabbath Reading for every Member of the Family. Profusely Illus 
trated by Coloured and Wood Engravings, including six of Tissot’s New Testa 
ment Pictures. 7s. 6d. in cloth boards 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pages. With many Illustrations, including fourteen coloured or tinted, 
Stories by W. Clark Russell, Jules Verne, G. A. Henty, G. Manville Fenn, David 
Ker, Dr. A. N. Malan, and many other writerstor boys. 8s. in handsome cloth. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pages. Profusely Illustrated. Stories by Rosa Nouciette Carey, Mrs. G. de Horne 
Vaisey, Leslie Keith, Sarah Doudney, and many otber writers. 8s. cloth eleganr. 


7s. 6d. in cloth boards. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Please write for the Society’s Prize List, 
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MR. HEINEMANN'S LIST 


‘SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


P.R.A. By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
Direetor of the National Gallery, Ireland. 

With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour. 
An Edition limited to 1,000 Copies for Sale in Great 
Britain. Uniform with “Gainsborough” by the same 
Author. Imperial 4to, gilt top, £5 5s. net. Also 110 
copies with Duplicate Set of the Photogravures on 
India Paper in Porttolio, £10 10s. net; al sold. 

Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 


TALES. A New Translation from the Danish 
Original by H. L. BRASKSTAD. With an In- 
troduction by EDMUND GOsSP. With 240 
Wood Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 2 vols., 
10s. net each; or 1 vol., £1 net. 

Black and White.—*'This beautiful edition has an 
especial attraction for lovers of art. The wonderful 
drawings have been rendered with such exquisite 
grace and fidelity that the eye is delighted with each 
separate page....The pictures are pictures for old 
und young, quite as much as the letterpress.” 


CHARACTERS of ROMANCE 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. A _ Portfolio of 
Pastels reproduced in Colours, £2 2s. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette. — “ Unquestionably Mr. 
Nicholson’s masterpiece. A wonderful series of 
drawings.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 


By HENRY JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 
32 Full-page Engravings, and 40 [Hustrations in 
the text, reproduced from Original Drawings by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 1 vol., 10s. net. Also a 
Limited Edition on Japanese Paper, £2 net. 
The Spectator.—* The drawings are Mr. Pennell at 
his best, so that one could hardly have a more charm- 
ing picture-book of France.” 


POMPEI: 


the City, its Life and Art. An Artistic Survey 
of Archxological Achievements. By PIERRE 
GUSMAN, Translated by FLORENCE SIM- 
MONDS and M. JOURDAIN. With 500 Illus- 
trations in the Text and 12 Coloured Plates, 1 vol., 
36s. net. 

The Daily News.—* This volume is at once for the 
library and for the drawing-room, for the antiquarian, 
who will find its pages full of research and informa- 
tion, and for the less serious reader who may have 
memories of a visit to Pompei.” 


THE REAL FOUNDER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL 


HUNTER AND EXPLORER: the Story of 
his Life. With Certain Correspondence and 
Extracts from the Private Journal of David 
Livingstone, hitherto unpublished. By his Son, 
W. EDWARD OSWELL, With an Introduction 
by FRANCIS GALTON, D.C.L., ¥.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
«ec. In 2 vols, with Portraits, Maps, and Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

The Spectator.“ That ‘prince of gentlemen,’ 
William Cotton Oswell, a splendid combination of the 
Greek and Christian ideals, beauty of person and 
beauty of character.” 

DOOLEY’S NEW BOOK. 


Mr. DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY 


Illustrated by William Nicholson, F. Opper, and 
E. W. Kemble. 1 vol id, 
*,* Mr. Dooley in this book gives his views on The 
Transvaal, The Boer Mission, The War Expert, The 
Chinese Situation, A Bachelor's Life, Polygamy, &c. 


PARODIES OF POPULAR AUTHORS, 


STUDIES IN STYLE. 


By W. H. HELM. 1 vol., 5s. net. 
The Morning Post.—* There is not one that fails of 
its mark, and, besides being true criticism, they make 
excellent and amusing reading.” 


NEW NOVELS & STORIES, each, 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 

The Standard.—“A very remarkable story, far 
more remarkable, indeed, than *On the Face of the 
Waters.” In her knowledge of native India Mrs. 
Steel shows herself to be without a rival.” 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


sy I. ZANGWILL. 

The Afheneum.—*Contains cleverness of a very 
varied kind: traits of tine imagination, of high 
spiritual feeling, Keen observation of the actual, 
and a singular sense of discrimination in character 
and dialogue,” 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO 
TURNING. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 

The Times.—“ Not even in ‘The Seats of the 
Mighty’ does Mr. Parker suggest such an impres- 
sion of his strength as in the story which gives its 
title to the book. Strong and yet natural situations 
follow in rapid succession. In Madelinette Mr. Parker 
has idealised the noblest of women.” 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 

The Athenzum.—* Mr. Garland’s work is always 
fresh and vigorous, and this story is full of. his 
characteristic energy. He makes one share with 
delight in the irresistible fascination of wild life in 
jhe Far West.” 















Mr. Heinemann’s Notes on Forthcoming 
Books Post-free, 


London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St. W.C. 


THOS, DE LA RUE & C0,’S LIST, 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 

Twenty-third Edition, 90th Thousand, cap. 8vo, cloth, 

gilt extra, 5s.; handsomely printed in Red and 
Black ; Revised throughout. 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By “CAVENDISH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILUIARDS. 
New Edition (Seventh), carefully Revised, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Retired 
Champion. Edited by “CAVENDISH.” With up- 

wards of 200 Illustrations 





New Edition (Seventh), 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide to 
the Game by “Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge, 
by “ BADSWORTH.” 





New Edition(Seventh), cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. _ By 


Dr. PoLE, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientitic 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
Ninth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s.; hand- 
somely printed in Red and Black 
PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise on 

the Game by * CAVENDISH.” 





Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra; greatly 
Enlarged and Revised throughout, ds. 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise on 
the Game by “ CAVENDISH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 16s. 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 
PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams. By “CAVENDISH.” Hand- 
somely printed in Red and Black, 








Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. ; hand- 
somely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS AND THE UNBLOCKING 
GAME. By “CAVENDISH.” 





Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s, 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game, by “ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. BALDWIN; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by JAMES CLAY. 


CARD GAMES BY ‘‘ CAVENDISH,” 


6d. each. American Leads. (8vo). POCKET 
SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads: Rules 
for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. Piquet. 
Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bézique. Ecarté. Crib- 
bage. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil-Five. Calabra- 
sella. Sixty-six. 


, 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, «&c., for 1901, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. —Alsc “FINGER,” “THUMB,” and 
“PALM”-SHAPED DIARIES, and the NEW 
*“ DIAMOND” DIARIES, in neat cases. 














Wholesale only ot the Publishers, 


THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO,, Ltd., 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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NOTICE.—In future the INDEX to the“ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, tnstead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Ha'f-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Lookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partot the United King- yearly. terly. 
GON 0s 0s a0 oe £1 86.,0143..072 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


i 
THE BOOK OF THE 


‘6 FOUDROYANT ” 


(NELSON’S FLAGSHIP), 


WRITE TO 
GOODALL, LAMB, & HEIGHWAY 
MANCHESTER, 
For the above, containing beautiful Repro. 
ductions of rare Portraits reproduced from 
Old Prints in the British Museum of Nelson 
and his Captains, not elsewhere Procurable 
which will be sent post-free on approval, 


Ltd, 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
No. 286. DECEMBER, 1900, 


THE STRATEGICAL VALUE OF fT ne 

ISLANDS. By William Laird Chemee era 

“BALPOURIAN AMELIORATION” LN IRELAND ~~ 
the Right Hon. Horace Plunkett (Vice-Presid Y 
of the Department of Agriculture and Technint 
Instruction for Ireland). al 

TuoMas HENRY HUXLEY. By Leslie Stephen, 

RECENT SCIENCE. By Prtnce Kropotkin, 

THE ROLE OF WOMEN I Society, I. ly 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE. IL, In Nive. 
TEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By the Hon, 
Lady Ponsonby. = 

THE DEFECTIVE ADDITION TO OUR 
Law. By His Honour Judge Emden. nine 

A VISIT TO THE BOER PRISONERS AT Sr, EN 
By Mrs. John Richard Green. an 

THE Port's END. By Frederick Wedmore, 

PRESENT-DAY PROGRESS IN INDIA, By Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar, 

“THE SOURCES OF ISLAM.” By Sir William Muir 





rg IN RECROITING. By Captain P, Gg 

“lgood. P 

THE RETURN OF THE EXILE: A RETROSPECT, By 
Sir Charles Roe, 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

THE UsaGEs OF WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By John 
Macdonell, C.B. (Associé de l'Institut de Droit 
International), 

ARE WE REALLY A NATION OF AMATEURS? B 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P- 

LORD ROSEBERY ON THE DANGERS TO BRITIsg 
TRADE. By Henry Birchenough. 


London: SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & Co., Ltd. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1,022, DECEMBER, 1900, 2s, 6d, 


ARMY REORGANISATION—THE HOME ARMY, 
Training and Redistribution in Relation to Train 
ing and to Mobilisation for War. 

W1TH PLUMER TO THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By 
One of His Troopers. 

THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD. By Joh: 
Buchan. 

A RECONNAISSANCE. By Ernest Dawson, 

AT A CHINESE DINNER-PARTY. 

DooM DASTLE: A ROMANCE. By Neil Munro 
Chaps. 9-12, 

CHRISTMAS UNDER ARMS. By Captain Neill ¥ - 
colm, D.8.0., Argyll and Sutherland Highlap-v+a 

THE CASKET LETTERS. By Andrew Lang. 

HELENA FavolT (LADY MARTIN). 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—Camp-Followers 
Falsehood—Calumnies against the British Offu 
—The Censorship—The Patronage of Generak: 
Mr. W. T. Stead’s Reckless Charges—Politica 
Cannitbals—Lord Rosebery’s “ Napoleon”—Th 
Justification of the English—Napoleon’s Tabb 
Talk. 

THE PASSING OF A NATION. By “ Linesman.” 

THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





-t- and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THAOK BRAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN AS8so- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) trom the Cornhtl Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100,0n application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be seut.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
East, 5.W. 









Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business. should Nov be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, ] Wellington 
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METHUEHN’S LIST 





THE BENSON TO HIS .MI 
sey oetion and Notes, by SIDNEY COLVIN. 
9 vols. crown 8V0, 128. 
“aj new Letters have been added to this Edition, including letters to 
sad kipling and George Meredith, and the whole text has been carefully re- 
Rurty 


WEMOIRS OF MY LIFE & WRITINGS. 


M 7 Gipson. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by G. 
By a be, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Methuen’s Standard Library, 
st irable edition of one of the most interesting personal records of a 
me {ts notes and its numerous appendices are a repertory of almost all 


eg te about Gibbon.”— Munchester Guardtan. 


HE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


WARD FITzGKRALD. With a Commentary by H. M. Barson. 
Omar by E. D. Ross. 6s. Also an Edition on large paper 


FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Edited, with an 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 


Translated by Ev 
and a Biography of 
limited to 50 copies. 
THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By 


» TOYNBEE. With 12 Illustrations, fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
pam Te : [Little Biographies, 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
New Volume uniform with Professor DOWDEN’S “HAMLET.” 


ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Epwarp 
] Litt.D. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
«hea promises to be one of the best extant.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“No edition of Shakespeare is likely to prove more attractive and satisfactory 
than this one. It is beautifully printed and paged and handsomely and simply 
pound.” —St. James's Gazette. 





THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F. S. 


GRANGER, M.A., Litt.D Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A book dealing with the evolution of the religious life and experience. 
a remarkable book.” —Glasgow Herald. i 
“Both a scholarly and thoughtful book.” —Scotsman, 


THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. Edited, with 
ap Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M. Linpsay, 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

For this edition all the important MSS. have been recollated. An Appendix 
deals with the accentual element in earty Latin verse. The Commentary is very 
fll 


Mu, 


THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. By W. C.C. 
Paxes, With numerous [llustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. 
“4 thoreugh-going working text-book of its subject, practical and well-stocked.” 
—Scotsman, 


E HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 
TH F A. FB. CUNLIFFE, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With many 
Illustrations, Plans, and Portraits, in 2 vols. Vol. L., lis. 

This book contains the narrative of the war from its beginning to the relief of 
Ladysmith, and is magnificently illustrated. It has been recognized on all hands 
as the most serious and reasoned contribution to the history of the war, and will 
rewain for many years the standard authority. 


BADEN - POWELL OF MAFEKING: a 


Biography. By J.S. FLETCHER. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 6d. 
[Methuen’s Stepenny Library. 


IN THE WEB OF A WAR. By H. F 


PREVOST BATTERSBY. With Plansand Portrait of the Author, crown 8vo, 6s 


THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J. W. Rozerr- 
son-ScoTT. With a Map, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“4 vivid impression....This excellent, brightly written epitome.”—Daitly News, 
“Excellently well done....Enthralling.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By J. Anaus 


HaMILTON. With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A vivid picture.”— World. “A thrilling story.”— Observer. 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By Fitson 
Younc. With Maps and [lustratious, crown S8vo, 6s, 
“A very remarkable picture.”— World. 
“Those who like happy writing should get this book,”—Datly Chronicle, 
“Vivid.” —Birmingham Post. 
“Has the courage to tell the whole of what he saw.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“Vivid impressions.” —Glasgow Herald, 


WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howarp C. 
HILLEGAS. With 24 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition, 
“A most interesting book. It has many and great merits.”—Atheneum, 
“Has extreme interest and scarcely less value."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. 
Ritzema Bos. Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH Davis, M.A. With an 
Introduction by ELEANOR A. ORMEKOD, F.E.S. With 155 Mlustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“The illustrations are exceedingly good, whilst the information conveyed is 

{nvaluable.”"—Country Gentleman, 


BLEAK HOUSE. With an Introduction by Grorce 
GISSiNG. Notes by F. G. K1rToN,and Illustrations by Beatrice Alcock. 2 vols., 
crown 8yo, 68, net. [The Rochester Dickens. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. by G. E. Trovur- 
BECK. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
(The Little Guides. 
“A delightful miniature hand-book.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Tn comeliness, and perhaps in completeness, this work must take the first 
place.”— Academy. 
“A really first-rate guide-book.”—JAterature. 


LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS|SUSSEX. By F.@. Brasant, M.A. Illustrated by B 


H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (The Lathe Guides, 


A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Cardinal Bona. 


Ruited, with an Introduction and Notes, by J. W. STANBRLDUB, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. Pott 8vo, cloth, 23. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Library of Devotion, 


FOR GOOD CHILDREN, 
GOOP BABIES. By Ge.err Buresss. 


numerous Illustrations, small 4to, 68. 


“An amusing volume.”—Glasyow Herald. 
“ The illustratiens are particularly good.”—Spectater. 


THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By Gexerr 
BuRGESS. With 53 Mlustrations, 8 of which are Coloured, small 4to, 6s. 
“ Lively indeed....Medern tn the extreme, and ingenious in due preparation, 
this picture-story-book sheald win warm approval.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


With 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 
With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces, pott 8vo, each 
Volume, cioth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Altogether good to look upon, and to handle.” — Outlook. 
“In printing, binding, lightness, &c., this is a perfect series.”— Pilot. 
“Tt is difficult to conceive mure attractive volumes.”—St, James's Gazette. 
“Very delicious little books.” — Literature. 
“ Delightful editions.” — Record. 
“ Exceedingly tastefully produced,”—Morntng Leader, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD 


TENNYSON. Edited by J. C. COLLINS, M.A. 


MAUD. By A.rrep, Lord Txnnyson. 


ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. 


With Notes. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. 


Edited by E. V. Lucas. 2 vols, 


PENDENNIS. By W. M. TuHaoxsray. 


S. GWYNN. 3 vols. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Krnewake. 


duction and Notes. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GaskELu. 


Lucas. 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by 


H. F. Cary. Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. 


CRAIK. Edited by ANNIE MATHESON. 2 vols, 


A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 


Arranged and Edited by T. FP. HENDEKSON. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 


Arranged and Edited by Mrs. P. A. BARNETT, 


Edited by 


Edited by 
With an Intro- 


Edited by E. V. 


SIXTEEN POPULAR NOVELS.—‘61s. each. 
THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN Marie Corelli 
QUISANTE Anthony Hope 
THE GATELESS BARRIER Lucas Malet 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE 
Max Pemberton 


SONS OF THE MORNING 

Eden Phillpotts 
A MASTER OF CRAFT W. W. Jacobs 
CUNNING MURRELL Arthur Morrison 
THE SOFT SIDE Henry James 
ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET E. H. Strain 
A FOREST OFFICER Mrs. Penny 
WINEFRED S. Baring-Gould 
PATH AND GOAL Ada Cambridge 
WOUNDS IN THE RAIN Stephen Crane 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE 


Robert Hichens 
SERVANTS OF SIN 
J. Bloundelle Burton 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON 





Dorothea Gerard 





Messrs. Methuen’s Book Gazette and New Catalogue will be sent to any address, 





METHUEN and CO., 


36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S NEW BOOK. 


NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASE. 


By LORD ROSEBERY. 
SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Dainty News.—‘As an appreciation of Napoleon’s character, as a picture of the 
captive’s life at Longwood, Lord Rosebery’s book is without doubt the best that has 
appeared in English.” 

LITERATURE.—“ Lord Rosebery has certainly enriched the literature of Napoleon...... 
Jt is the best character-study of Napoleon that has yet been written in the English 
language.” 





London: ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 

Parrnons—Ths ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. VICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS, 
TRUSTEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER: The DEAN of YORK; sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart ; 
GEORGL 'T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 

CHAIRMAN—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Paysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., MLA., MLD. SECRETARY—G,. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A, 
Acivany—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,184,196. Annual Income, £409,317. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The next Division of Bonus will take place in 
7901, when all With-Profit Assurances in force on June Ist in that year 
«will share therein. 


FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, in celebration of the opening of the 
Twentieth Century, offers grutis and post-free to Clergymen and Ministers of all denomina- 

















tions. Students for the Minist: ys, Missionaries, Lay Preachers, Bible Readers, and Sunday- 
School Teachers, a set of 12 booklets of 32 pp. each, on‘ FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION.’ They will consist of extracts from the theological writings of 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. and will be issued monthly during 1901. The subjects will be :— 


(1) God ; (2) The Incarnat ion ; (3) Redemption ; (4) The Sacred Scripture ; (5) The Divine 
Providence ; (6) Charity, or Love to the Neighbour ; (7) Faith and Life ; (8) Death and 
Resurrection ; (3) The Intermediate State and Judgment ; (10) Heaven ; (11) Hell ; (12) 
The Second Coming of the Lord. 

Early application to be made on the following form :-—- 

To the AGENT of the SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.. 

Please send to me. gratis and post-free, the 12 booklets (or Part 1) “ Foundation 
Truths of the Christian Religion.” 


Signature 


T Addres 
Qualification. caus iéuhousnasies . dias aboueseas 
To purchasers the sct of 12 pet will be su ested post-frce, at the nom haus On 
Shilling. Lo all who apply a copy of No.1 will oe sent grat tis. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS PROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to suy it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Far! Russel! communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to tlic cfic.t that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 
December 3lst, 1564 

De. 7. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the 7 Ternary 12th. 1865 :—*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 

Of course it would be noct rly popular, did it uot supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Ts the Best and M Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RAEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, : 33 Gt. Russell St.. W.C. In Bottles, 18. 13d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, aid Communications upon 
matters of business, should nor be addressed to the Eprtor, but to the 
PceuisvEeR, 1 Wellinrton Siree#, Strand, W.C, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pr tex 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 1446 
wine usually sold at much higher 83 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wing 

meets with trom the consti antly 
increasing number of customer 

it procures us in London and the 17/6 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con. 

fidence insubmitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carrig 

Paid to any Raihcay aacen » tncluds _ 

and Bott 0 Cass © 

All who know these Wines tell us there " 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in mane 

pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/. and %) 
dozen and upwards. P 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of 

6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 87 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 


ee, 


THE NATURAL WAY of 


LEARNING A LANGUAGE. ByC.L, PRLMAY 
“Pull of valuable suggestions.”—British Weeki) 
Sent post-free for six stamps by the Author, 
70c Berners Street, London, W. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABIL LITY, 
insured against. THEFT INSURAROY and 
FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS' ASSURANCE C0, 


Established 
Claims Paid over Pv 260, 000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Seeretary, 

















HE UNION BANK g 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1537. Incorporated 1880, 





Pald-up Capital .sccceccccccrccces ae 
Reserve Fund ..ccccccccsccceccere 
Reserve Liability ‘of Proprietors. pees 5.000000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout ths 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to ths 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
13 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cray 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
LOWEST Current Rates. 
Libera! and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured iree of all Liability. 
Slectric "Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretarr 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER 


EPPS’S GOCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 








IRKBECK BANE, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery kam London 
INVESTED FU N Ds £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALI? VER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repay: able on demand. ‘ 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drav2 
below £100. 
The BLREBECK ALMANACK, with particuus 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manag? 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 











STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PABIS, 1578, 
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"as ‘ A a i aca a a “ : 
ORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS 
me f G 
Bas, Yan 
POPOSOS SOSH SOOO H SS FOSHHOEHES846O6SO 
146 93 es"s 
New Six=Shilling Novels. READY DECEMBER 10th. 
tE A BOER OF TO-DAY. 
By GEORGE COSSINS. 
176 99 The St. James's Budget says :—“ Enjoyable reading to those who 
have followed the war through its varying fortunes.” aoe 
The British Weekly says:—* The hero died a he had lived, AN Exposition of the Work of Turner, 
enlained; but in his career we find a splendid history.” . Pees ae! 
co men mesplained; but in Dis ¢ . with Descriptive and Critical Passages 
8 20 Can A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. from the Writings of John Ruskin. 
Value, (y» 
6/- and 3). By GERALDINE HODGSON. ; : we : 
inna rhe Glasgow Herald says :—“ Distinctly out of the common run, Edited and Arranged, with a Biographical Note on 
00 ee! it warmly to the attention of the novel-reading J. M. W. Turner, by 
pud. IC. ; - . 
4 hester Guardian says:—“A faithful and pathetic 
‘es — it FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
; Mercury says :—“ Quiet power and unusual i 
a. se ° ~~ | Illustrated with 87 Reproductions in Photogravure 
Y OF SON OF JUDITH: of the Artist’s greatest Pictures, and 4 Portraits. 
cr eae A Tale of the Welsh Mining Valleys. ee Mees 
ne - * ‘ . j ° 
@ Author By JOSEPH KEATING. n 4 vols. Imperial 4to, in. by 11 in 
A powerful and original study of the strenuous life of Southern The issue for GREAT BRITAIN is limited to 
INDS Wales, written from knowledge, and involving not only a 
) picturesque completeness of detail uncommon in modern fiction, A SPECIAL EDITION of 150 Copies on Arnold 
r, but also the gradual unfolding of a romantic love-story. AP "s 
Baud Hand-made Paper, containing Two Sets of Plates, one 


, THE SWAY OF PHILIPPA: 





NCE C0, on India Paper and another Set in Portfolio on 
A Romance. di P “ 
Seertan, BY THE AUTHOR OF “BIJLI THE DANCER.” ordinary Paper, £15 16s. net. 
ls with many brilliant and delightful phases of life among j pa . a, 
Ko an ainaed, pe charming people; its descriptive passages Also an EDITION of 750 Copies, with One Set of 
» full of life, colour, and beauty; and its love-interest is sus- 
tained from the first page to the last, the Plates, £7 7s. net. 
,000 
),000 


- ANNALS OF A _ DOSS-HOUSE. 


AND By Sypney Hauurrax. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. [Just out. THE STORY OF MY LIFE (1 870-1900), 


The material upon which this book is founded was collected by 
8 to ths theauthor during a residence extending over more then ten ycars By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
in the East End of London. 


nd sent assaslistetncgesaaiesbainaethaiirs 





| Recollections of Places, People, and Conversations, chiefly 
| 


. from Letters and Journals. These three concluding volumes 
see Children’s Books. | 


(IV. to VI.) area sequel to those issued in 1896. Illustrated 


ger. ey 

Ad T H B C HILD’S PI C T U RE | age 12 Portesits in Photogravure and 247 Woodcuts. Cloth, 
: GRAMMAR. With Text, 11 Coloured Pages, Cover, and 20 | £1 11s. 6d. [Just out. 
CE, other Illustrations by S. Rosamonp PrarGer. Crown 4to, 


~~ as. 6d. aidan | ABSCHYLUS: the Orestean Trilogy. Trans- 


The Athenzgum says :-— Illustrated with great animation and 
originality.” 
The Churchwoman says :—‘ Intensely funny and most original.” 


lated into Verse, with Commentaries and Essays, and an 
Introduction on “The Rise of Greek Tragedy.” By Prof. 


th The Daily Telegraph says :—“ Not a little refreshing.” Ware. Illustrated with 13 Reproductions of Ancient 
The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ Cannot fail to amuse.” Sculpture and Painting. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
A net. [Just out. 
ty 


BARBARA'S SONG BOOK. | Hisht/ nag STORY OF THE BIRDS. An 


A, Pictures and Cover by Jonny HassE.u. Words” by E.uis Introduction to the Study of Ornithology. By Cuaruzs 
y $ Os ist out . —— — . 
Waases, Cooma chieng, Se. Le ae Dixon. With Frontispiece in Colour by Coartes Wuaymper, 





The World says :— Pretty tunes, pretty verses, and plenty of 








Cy ” , ‘7 , 5s- . 
A, coloured pictures, form a very pleasing whole. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s [Just out 
The Globe says:—‘‘ Mr. Hassell has added to his delightful 
rense of humour a note cf dainty gracefulness that is most THOUGHTS FROM RUSKIN. 
‘, attractive.” Selected and Arranged by Prof. Atrwett. With a Short, 
ss The Westminster Gazelte cays :—‘ Full of go and charm,” Biography and Portrait. Crown i6mo, cloth, gilt top, 
sT 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, net. (“ Pensées Series.”’) 


OLD ENGLISH SINGING GAMES. [Just out. 


Collected by Auice B. Gomme. With 24 Coloured Illustra- 


tions and Cover by EpirH Harwoop, Crown oblony, ds. HOME POEMS. By Rev. W. EAr.ze, Author 





' [Just out, 
The World says:—* This book should be, from every point of | of “Thought Ghetches. — 12 Full-page Photogravure 
view, one of the successes of the season.” i and other Illustrations. Crown 8yo, buckram, gilt top, 
The Outlook cays :—*' A troasury of amusement and eduvation.” 10s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
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THE LIMIT NEARLY 
REACHED. 


BEST TO INQUIRE TO-DAY. 








in force. 





to be followed by monthly payments of twelve shillings each; but if orders 
continue to be as numerous as they have been of late, the number of Copies 
available will very shortly be exhausted. In any event, December 15th is 9 
final limit. After that day you will never again be able to secure this admir. 
able Christmas present upon the extraordinarily advantageous terms now 


Readers who have seen the Encyclopaedia 
advertised day after day may think that 
the offer stands good for a long time ty 
come. This is not the case. The beg 
possible Christmas present may be Secured 
NOW for a first payment of five shillings 








Man, Five Shillings, and 
his Christmas Shopping. 


HRISTMAS shopping is concerned for the most part with | cameo or curb-chain bracelets with which less fashionable women 


small gifts which a man usually asks his wife to buy, in- | sometimes regale our eyes, 


stead of himself facing the terrors of the crowded shops. 


But 


The Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, on the other 


every man has one or two important presents to buy—there Is hand, will at that time occupy the same position it now’ occupies 
some member of his family to whom he desires to send a handsome | +), position of the one great work of reference. A Supplement js 
7 . . ae ss . 37. > * ie ‘ 1 
gift, and perhaps some man with whom he is associated ~ busi- | now in course of preparation, which will, at a comparatively small 
ae whom he would like to remember liberally. Again, if one cost, add to the scientific articles in the present edition the results 
can afford to do it, one may be glad to send the clergyman or the of the very latest research, But the more important parts of the 
family physician a worthy token of one’s gratitude, when the year work—the articles, for instance, on historical and literary subjects 
*y 2 Y subject 

just ended has brought troubles that rendered their aid and com-| __.., a, good to-day as they were ten years ago, and will be as 
= 9, $ 


fort more than ordinarily precious. 


The task of choosing these one, two, or three especially impor- 
tant Christmas gifts is one which few men care to leave to their 
wives, for among the possibly unjust beliefs which possess the male 
breast there is a theory that women are penny-wise rather than 


good ten years hence as they are now. No Tenth Edition is as yet 
in contemplation, and it is very doubtful whether there will be one 
in existence even tweuty or thirty years from now. 


pound-wise ; less apt to display good judgment in choosing a valu- B U R G L A D.P R O O F. 


able present than in choosing a box of gloves or a dozen pocket- 
handkerchiefs. The average man will accept this argument with | 
a not unpleasing sense of his own superiority ; but when it comes 
to showing his skill as a buyer he begins to feel less confident. He present with those of a piece of jewellery (which is perhaps the 
is not a practised buyer, as every woman has to be. He has not 
cultivated—as she has been forced to cultivate—the power of buy- 
ing what she set forth to buy, and the power of resisting all 


blandishments intended to make her spend more than the sum 


allotted to the purchase in question, 


Again, comparing the merits of the Encyclopedia as a Christmas 


article most likely to compete with it at this season of the year), it 
is well to call attention to the fact that jewellery is always a source 
of anxiety. If a handsome bracelet is stolen or lost, its loss is more 
painful when it had come as a present from a friend. The Encyclo- 
pxdia is, from this point of view, as sound a present as a pianoforte, 
One does not drop it in the street, and the most enterprising burglar 


To a man in this position and in this frame of mind the Encyclo- will hardly attempt to make away with it, 


pedia Britannica especially commends itself. He knows that a 
first payment of five shillings, to be followed by monthly payments 











of twelve shillinys each, will secure a gift which has many peculiar A C O M P L | M E NT TO THE 


qualities to commend it. 


A “SOUND” PRESENT. 


Let us consider for a moment what these qnalities are, 


RECIPIENT. 


From another point of view the Encyclopedia Britannica is & 
peculiarly sound Christmas gift, because it carries with it a grace- 
ful recognition of the recipient’s intelligence. A sensible man is 38 


In the first place the Encyclopedia Britannica may be described | likely to be embarrassed as to be pleased when you give him 4 gold 
as a peculiarly sownd present, to borrow an adjective from the voca- | cigarette-case or a jewelled cravat-pin. Articles of this sort, if they 
bulary of men who talk about sound investments. It does not go | are elaborate enough to be regarded as important Christmas gifts, 


out of fashion as does a piece of jewellery. Ten or fifteen years | are so conspicuous that most of us feel uncomfortably foppish when 
from now the bracelet for which one pays ten or fifteen pounds at | we are obliged to use them in order not to slight the friend who 





a smart shop this year will look as quaint as do now the great ! gave them to us, 
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Again, one need not be afraid of duplicating a gift, when one 
gends the Encyclopedia Britannica, If you know a man or woman 

J] enough to send him or her a Christmas gift, you know 
pee there is already a copy of the Encyclopedia in the house. 
per ea the Daily Mail will cheerfully cancel an order and 
refund the money paid, if it is found that the person to whom you 
gent the work already has a copy. 


4 GIFT FOR YOUNG MEN. 


If you desire to give a handsome Christmas present to a son, a 
brother, a nephew, or any other young man, in whose future career 
you take a serious interest, you certainly cannot do better than to 
give him a copy of the Encyclopedia. The habitual use of this 
comprehensive and authoritative library of reference exercises the 
pest influence over a young man’s mind. Whatever his occupation 
in life may be, the Encyclopedia will be of direct and continued 
grvice to him, encouraging him to acquire information worth 
having, to learn when he reads, instead of wasting his time over 
sporting news and trashy novels, 


AS AN ORNAMENT. 


Regarded as an adornment to a house, no present which does not 
cost vastly more than the Encyclopedia can be compared to it. Of 
its appearance you may easily judge for yourself if you will make 
use of the inquiry form which is part of this advertisement, and 
procure from the Manager of the Daily Mail a large coloured 
picture which shows the precise colour, size, and general appearance 
of the twenty-five stately volumes. The special revolving bookcase 
which the Mail offers at far less than the price ordinarily asked for 
so substantial a piece of furniture, not only renders more convenient 
the use of the volumes, but also provides that they shall be seen to 
the best advantage. When a onmber of Christmas gifts are placed 
together on Christmas Eve, if the Encyclopedia in its case be one of 








them, you may be sure that no other present will attract more 
attention or be more enthusiastically admired. 


THE ONE OBJECTION. 


There is, however, to state the case with entire fairness, one objec- 
tion to selecting the Encyclopedia Britannica as a Christmas present. 
You can go to a shop on the evening of December 24th, buy a Christ 
mas present, put it in your pocket, and thus save yourself at the last 
moment if you have forgotten to make your arrangements earlier, 
But in the case of the Encyclopedia it is absolutely necessary that 
the Daily Mail should receive your order not later than Saturday, 
December 15th, in order that the volumes and bookcase may be 
handed to the carriers not later than Tuesday, 18th, for Christmas 
delivery. Nor is this the only time limit which may prevent your 
securing the work for a Christmas present unless you order it at 
once, Only a certain number of sets are now bound, and rea ly to 
be sent out before Christmas. It is quite certain that these will all 
have been booked by December 15th at the latest, but it is by no 
means certain that they will last until December 15th. Within 
the last few days the number of applications for the Encyclopedia 
received by the Daily Mail have so greatly increased that our 
calculations as to the number required before December 15th will 
probably prove to have been founded upon too low an estimate. 
The Christmas feeling is already in the air, and if the number of 
orders continues to increase at the present rate, the Daily Mail may 
be compelled to withdraw its offer of this royal Christmas gift some 
days before December 15th, 


MAKE SURE TO-DAY. 


The only safe course is, therefore, to make use to-day of the 
inquiry form at the foot of these columns, and when full particulars 
of the offer shall be received of the Daily Mail, by return of post, 
to decide without loss of time whether you want the book, 





TO SEE THE BOOKS 


AND THE BOOKCASE 


Call at one of the following Offices, which we have opened for this special purpose, where we will 


gladly give you the fullest information on all points. 


LONDON 


NEAR MARK LANE 
Eyre 


NEAR BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET 
“DAILY MAIL" OFF.CE 
(‘Encyclopedia ' Department), 4 Harms- 
worth Buildings, Tallis Street, E.C. 

NEAR THE BANK 


Messrs. Cramer & Co., Ltd., Pianoforte 
Dealers, 46 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


Messrs. 


MANGHESTER—Messrs. Forsyth Brothers, 
126 & 128 Deansgate. 


CARDIFF—Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, 


Buchanan Street. 
8 o’clock. 


& Spottiswoode, 101 
Leadenhall Street. 


NEAR CANNON STREET STATION 
Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 
121 Cannon Street, E.C, 


PROVINCES 
CLASGOW—The ‘“‘ Glasgow Herald” Office, 


WEST END 


Messrs. Cramer & Co., Ltd., Pianoforte 
Dealers, 207 & 209 Regent Street, W. 


NEAR CHARING CROSS 
Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 
23 Northumberland Avenue. 


DUNDEE— Messrs. Methven, Simpson, & Co., 
122 Nethergate. 


PAISLEY Office of the “‘ Glasgow Herald,” 


Open every day till 





Ltd., Hayes Buildings, Working Street. 
EXETER—Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, 
Lid., 22 Gandy Strect. 


LEICGESTER—Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd., 7B Halford Street. 


EDINBURGH—The “ Glasgow Herald” Branch 
Othce, St. Giles Street. 
ALSO Messrs. Methven, Simpson, & Co., 
83 Princes Street. 
CREENOCK—The “ Glasgow Herald” Branch 
Office, Cathcart Street. 








3 County Place. 
ABERDEEN—“‘ Free Press” Office, Union 
Street. 


BIRMINGHAM—Méessrs. Stockley & Sabius, 


123 Colmore Row. 





IF YOU CANNOT CALL 


Send in the Inquiry Form, or a 
Post-card, asking for Prospectus and 
details of the offer. 
pectus the“ Encyclopedia Britannica” 


ts faithfully described. We do not 


In this Pros- 


use any extravagant praise ; you will 


find the books more than we describe 





—more than you expect 


INQUIRY FORM 
§@™~ Please address to the “ZNCYCLOPZD/A” DEPARTMENT, 


The Daily Mail, 4 HaRMswortH BuiLpinGs, TaLLrs Stregt, Lonpon, E.C. 


Please send me the Illustrated Prospectus of the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” order form, and full details of the 
Daity Matz offer, and provisionally reserve me a set of 


the Volumes. 


oer iwileedivdesevice 
[ Add ress].....cecssecerssevesesceees 


SP. 65. 





This Inquiry 
Form can be sent 
in an open enve- 
lope with only a 
halfpenny stamp. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW Boos 


BOeooese 





SOHSOCCOOCCOSD 


THE FIRST VOLUME IS READY.—To be completed in 5 (or 6) vols., £3 38. net the Set 


CieTimes HISTORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 1899 -1900. 


*,* This History, which has been in course of a arirtone 2 many months, will be written by several of the Special Correspondents of “The 


Times” in South Africa and by other well. 


nown authorities, and will be Edited by Mr. L. 8. AMERY, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford 


The Work will be profusely Illustrated _with Photogravure Portraits by the Rembrandt Intaglio Process, ang 





by Maps and Battle Plans. It will be in Five Royal 8vo Volumes (each volume equal in every respect to a work sold g 
a guinea). and, FOR A LIMITED PERIOD ONLY, orders will be accepted for the complete set of the 5 volumes at £3 3s, net the set, 
Subscription orders can only be taken on the terms of the printed order form, which, with a detailed prospectus, can be had of Messrs 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. ‘i 

The GLOBE says :—* This very important work is to take the form of five volumes, each of about 400 well-filled pages, and each well equipped with maps, battle. 
plans, and other illustrations....The book before us is complete in itself, and as a history of Anglo-Boer relations from 1815 to 1900 is without 
a rival. either in comprehensiveness or in accuracy. It is admirably printed on lixnt pa er, is fre ly illustrated by Portraits 


ma 


in photogravure and h«lf-tone and has a bright solid binding ve of whose features is.a reproduction in gold of the medallion of the Queen 
de by Mr. Emil Fuchs. To judge from this initial volume, the complete work will be of the highest intere-t and value, and is 
destined to find its way on to the shelves of all earnest students of their country’s history. It is a serious and competent 


contribution not only to military but to national history, and as such, deserves every success.”’ 





Two New Works by Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


STORY OF THE WAR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of “The Life of Nelson,” * The Influence 

” of Sea-Power on History,’ &c. Second Edition, in 1 vol. crown $vo,cloth extra, 

with Map, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 

“Many people will be eager to see what Captain Mahan has to say....A foreign 
commentator, friendly to our nation, but nevertheless impartial, could not well 
avoid being instructive."-—STAN DARD. 

“ Will be read with interest at the present moment asa criticism, however in- 
complete, of the subject most interesting to Englishmen, by a singularly qualified 
and impartial judge."—SPECTATOR. 

“Captain Mahan’s is, we think, the sanest of the war books that we have seen.... 
A careful dissection of the tactical and strategic problems illustrated by the cam- 
paign, which is naturally interesting as coming from an expert who has no patriotic 
equation to mislead him.”’—LITERATURE. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE PROBLEM OF ASIA 
AND ITS EFFECT UPON INTERNATIONAL POLICIES, 
By Captain A. T. MAHAN, DCL, LL.D. With Map, 209 pp. post vo, 
__10.6d-net [Ready 
Demy &ye, 490 pp., fully Illustrated, 14s. net. ‘ 


THE INHABITANTS 
OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


By FREDERIC H. SAWYER, Memb.Inst.C.E., Memb.Inst.N.A. [Ready 
SECOND EDITION READY. 


SAILING ALONE AROUND 
THE WORLD. 


Br Captain JOSHUA SLOCUM. Being a Persona! Narrative of the Ex. 
periences of the Sloop ‘spray’ on her Single-Handed Voyage of 46,000 
Miles. With 63 lllu ns, crown Svo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. net. 

“This wonderful story of resolute adventure. I do not hesitate to call it the 
most extraordinary book, in its way, ever published.”—Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 
“Very racy reading, with a welcome touch of the salt sea breeze.” 
—-ILLUSTRATED LONDON News 























~ Demy Svo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


LEPCHA LAND; 


OR, SIX WEEKS IN THE SIKHIM HIMALAYAS. 

By FLORENCE DONALUSON. With Photogravure Frontispiece, Map of Route, 
“and 108 Illustrations. (Ready. 
“A wery readahle and informing narrative, dealing with a district of much 

potential importance, and inade especially attractive and serviceable by the 

numerous illustrations from sketches and photographs by whichit is adorned,” 

—GLOBE. 





THIRD LDILION NOW READY. 
Crown 870, cloth extra, $s. 6d. 


THE RISE OF WELLINGTON. 


bv Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
“This attractive little book....A very readable and inspiring piece of 
work “—SPECTATOR 





A BOOK FOR LOVERS OF JAPAN, 


RADOWINGS. 


F; LAFCADIO HEARN, Author of “In Ghostly Japan,” &c. Miu 
12m0, $s. 6d. net. ; 
“This book, with shadowy lotus on the cover, is full of strange enchant 
Here you may taste the peculiar honey of Lastern mysticism, or sup, if you will, 
on macabre stories of old Japan.” —-DalLy CHRONICLE. 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE. | 


trated, 
! 














Bv ANNIE PAYSON CALL. With 3 Additional Chapters, 16mo, cloth, 4s. net 
“<The Gospel of Relaxation.’ as one may call it, preached by Miss Annie Payson | 
Callin her admirable li l a book that ought to be in the hands of every ' 





FINE ART WORKS. 


NOW READY. A SUPERB WORK. 


MASTERPIECES OF VAN DYCK. 


50 Full-page Photogravures from the Most Celebrated Paintings of Van Dyex 
Large dto, £3 13s. 6d. net. 7 nDye, 
Selected from the 300 Paintings exhibited at Antwerp, {n celebration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the birth of Van Dyck. Each of the Photo. 
gravures is accompanied by two pages of descriptive text by Mr. MAX ROOsRs 
Conservateur du Musée Piantin-Moretus. The Work is bound in half-parchmenr 
cloth sides, in a new and perfectly original Design by a Dutch Artist, 
*.* The Edition is strictly limited to 300 for sale in Engla 
200 in America. aah ot 
“ Magnificent.... Nothing could be more complete or more satisfactory.” 
—YORKSHIRE Post, 





In handsome 4to vols., cloth extra, about 300 pp., each £2 2s. net. Vol. L 
published in 1898, Vol. II. in 1899. VOL. II. NOW READY. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE 
NINETE&ENTH CENTURY, 


Edited by MAX ROOSES, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp 
Translated by F. KNOWLES. With Biographical Notices. The Text of 
each Volume contains over 200 Illustrations, besides 6 Etchings by Philip 
Ziloken, 6 Photogravure Plates, and 12 Half-tone Full-page Plates, 

“ Lavish and artistic illustrations make the book interesting to the merest lay 
reader, whilst for the man or woman of cosmopolitan artistic tastes it isa valuable 
contribution to the art history of our own times, a work to cherish end to read 
more than once.”—SPEAKER. 

Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


NAVAL HISTORY. 


VOL. V. NOW READY. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
Edited by WM. LAIRD CLOWES. [Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, 
Maps, Plans, and Pictures taken from contemporary and authentic sources, 
In 6 handsome royal 8vo vols., 25s, each net, 
Lach volume is complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken 
either for Sets or for separate Volumes, 
“This great history of the Royal Navy, which we owe to the initiative and 
literary enterprise of Mr. Laird Clowes and to the collaboration of some of 
the most eminent naval writers of our time.”—TIMEs, October 30th, 1900, 


FICTION. 
Crown $y¥o, cloth, 6s. 


THE BLESSING OF ESAU: 


A Romance of the Marchlands. By FRANK SAVILE, Author of “Joba 
Ship, Mariner,” “ Beyoud the Great South Wall,” &e. (Ready. 
‘The story abounds in movement and incident.”—SrECTATOR. 








ADDITIONS TO LOW'S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
DARIEL By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
° Small crown &vo, 23. 6d. 
“ Abounds in those touches of nature which the author of ‘ Lorna Doone’ taught 
the world to expect when he took up his magic pen.” —LEEDS MERCURY, 


NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


By JULES VERNE. Crown &vo, very fully Dlustrated, cloth extra, és. 
extraordinary story....Arouses the livellest interest.”"—LEEDS MERCURI. 
tually surpasses in jagenuity all former fiction from the same pen.” 

—Dt E ADVERTISER. 








NOW READY- 


ena 


teacher and student of either sex.”--TALKS 19 TEACHERS 


Ts this Nuit 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





-SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE.—CHRISTMAS 1900 NUMBER. 


sei 8 Magazine its readers will find a‘remarkable collection of Eight Short Stories, attractively IUustrated, some beautiful 
Examples of Colour-printing, and a number ef Articles of special interest and value. 


[HE Illustration for the Cover ef the Christmas Number is by MAXFIELD PARRISH. This is Printed in nine Colours, and will undoubtedly bs 
+ accepted as the Mest production which this able Artist has given us in a field in which he stands almost alone. 





——- —— 


*,° A Swieen-page List of Messrs. S. L., M. 


& Co.'s Announcements can be had post-free. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, EC. 
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